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ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  of  DESPOTISM 
IN 

H  I  N  D  O  S  T  A  .  N., 

GOVKPvNME'NT  derive!!  its  form  from  acci¬ 
dent;  its  fpirit  and  genius  from  the  inherent  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people.  The  languor  occafioned  by  the  hot 
climate  of  India,  inclines  the  native  to  indolence  and 
eafe;  and  he  thinks  the  evilsof.defpotifm  lefs  fevere  than  i 
the  labour  of  being  free.  Tranquillity  is  the  chief  object 
•  of  his  defires.  His  happinefs  confifts  in  a  mere  abfence 
ef  mifery;  and  oppreffioft  mull;  degenerate  into  a  folly, 
which  defeats  its  own  ends  before  he  calls  it  by  the  name 
of  injuft  ice.  Thefe  phlegmatic  fentiments  the  Indian 
carries 
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carries  into  his  future  ftalc.  He  thinks  it  a  mode  of  be- 
inv,  in  which  palfion  is  loft,  and  every  faculty  of  the 
foul  fufpended,  except  the  confcioufncfs  of  exiftence. 

Other  motives  of  paffive  obedience  join  iflue  with  the 
love  of  eafe.  The  fun,  which  enervates  his  body,  pro¬ 
duces  for  him,  in'  a  manner  /pontnneoully,  the  various 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Ke  finds  fubfiftence  without  much 
toil ;  Ke  requires  little  covering  but  the  fhade.  The 
chill  blaft  of  winter  is  unknown;  the  feaforis'  are  only 
marked  by  an  arbitrary  number  of  nights  and  days. 
Property  being  in  fome  meafurc  unneceflary,  becomes  of 
little  value;  and  men  fubmit,  without  refiftance,  to  vio¬ 
lations  of  right,  which  may  hurt  but  cannot  deftroy 
them.  Their  religious  inftitutions  incline  them  to  peace 
and  fu’omiffion,  The  vulgar  live  with  the  aufterity  of 
philofophers,  as  well  as  with  the  abftinence  of  devotees. 
Averlc  themfelvcs  to  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  they  re¬ 
ft  nt  no  injuries  from  others ;  and  their  low  diet  cools 
their  temper  to  a  degree  which  paffion  cannot  inflame. 

Tire  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  in  other  kingdoms 
conftitutes  the  great  profperity  of  the  natives,  was  a 
fource  of  misfortune  to  the  Indians.  Notwithftanding 
their  abftinence  and  indolence,  they  were  in  fome  degree 
induflrious,  and,  in  want  of  but  few  things  themlelves, 
7  their 
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their  own  arts,  and  the  natural  produ&ions  of  their 
country,  rendered  them  opulent.  Wealth  accumulated, 
in  the  progrefs  of  time,  upon  their  hands ;  and  they 
became  objefts  of  depredation  to  the  fierce  nations  of 
the  northern'Afia.  The  facility  of  incurfion,  among  a 
peaceable  and  harmlefs  race  of  men,  encouraged  con- 
queft.  The  vidfors,  inftead  of  carrying  the  fpoil  into 
their  native  country,  fat  down  where  it  had  been  found ; 
and  added  the  miniftration  of  the  conquered  to  the 
other  enjoyments  of  wealth, 

Afia,  the  feat  of  the  greateft  empires,  has  been  al¬ 
ways  the  nurfe  of  the  moft  abject  flaves.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Perfia  have  not  been  able  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of 
the  tide  of  defpotifm  ;  neither  has  it  been  frozen  in  its 
courfe  through  the  plains  of  the  northern  Tartary,,  by 
the  chill  air  of  the  North.  But  though  defpotifm  go¬ 
verns  Afia,  it  appears  in  different  countries  under  va¬ 
rious  forms.  The  Arabs  of  the  defart  alone  poffefs 
liberty,  on  account  of  the  fterility  of  their  foil.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  revolution  and  change,  they  fee,  with  un¬ 
concern,  empires  falling  and  rifing  around.  They  re¬ 
main  unconquered  by  arms,  by  luxury,  by  corruption  : 
they  alter  not  their  language,  they  adhere  to  their 
cuftoms  and  manners,  they  retain  their  drefi.  Their 
whole  property  confifls  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  their 
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tents  and  arms.  They  annually  make  a  fmall  and  vo¬ 
luntary  prefent  to  the  chief  of  their  blood.  They  revolt 
againft  oppreffion  ;  and  they  are  free  by  neceffity,  which' 
they  miftake  for  choice.  When  men  are  obliged  to. 
wander  for  fubfiftance,  defpotifm  knows  hot"  where  to 
find  its  flaves. 

The  Tartar,  though  a  wanderer  like  the  Arab,  was 
never  equally  free.  A  violent  ariftocracy  always  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  country  of  the  former,  except  in  a  few 
fhort  periods,  when  the  fortune  of  one  cftablifhed  a 
tranfient  defpotifm  over  the  whole.  There  man  is 
armed  againft  man,  chief  againft  chief,  and  tribe  againft 
tribe.  War  is  no  longer  a  particular  profeflion,  but  the 
conflant  occupation  of  all.  Men  are  more  afraid  of 
men  in  the  folitudes  of  Tartary,  than  of  beads  of  prey. 
The  traveller  moves  with  great  circumfpedtion,  and 
hears  an  enemy  in  every  blaft  of  wind.  When  he  fees 
a  tradt  in  the  fand,  he  erodes  it,  and  begins  to  draw  his 
fword.  Though  the  barrennefs  of  the  country  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  growth  or  introduction  of  luxury,  avarice 
prevails,  and  he  that  has  the  lead  to  lofe  is  the  moft 
independent,  where  life  is  invariably  rifqued  for  a  tri¬ 
fling  fpoil.  Robbery  acquires  the  more  honourable 
name  of  Conqucft  ;  and  the  affafiin  is  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Warrior.  . 
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{  In  the  mountains  which  feparate  Perfia  from  India, 
the  nature  and  face  of  the  country  have  formed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  fociety.  Every,  valley  contains  a  com¬ 
munity  fubjeft  to  a  prince,  whofe  defpotifm  is  tempered, 
by  an  hM'c&abliihed  among  his  people,  that  he  is  the 
chief  of  their  blood,  as  well  as  their  fovereign.  They 
obey  him  without  reluftance,  as  they ,  derive  credit  to 
their  family  from  his  greatnefs.  They  attend  him  in  his 
wars,  with  the  attachment  which  children  have  for  a 
parent ;  and  his  government,  though  fevere,  partakes 
more  of  the  rigid  difcipline  of  a  general,  than  of  the 
caprice  of  a  defpot.  Rude  as  the  face  of  their  country, 
and  fierce  and  wild  as  the  ftorms  which  cover  their 
mountains,  they  love  incurfion  and  depredation,  and 
delight  in  plunder  and  in  battle.  United  firmly  to  their 
friends  in  war,  to  their  enemies  faithlefs  and  cruel. 
They  place  juftice  in  force,  and  conceal  treachery  under 
the  name  of  addrefs.  Such  are  the  Afgans  or  Patans, 
who  conquered  India  and  held  it  for  ages. 

The  defpotifm  which  the  Fatans  eftabliihed  in  their 
conquefts,  partook  of  the  violence  of  their  national  cha¬ 
racter  at  home.  Their  government  was  oppreffive 
through  pride,  and  tyrannical  from  paffion  rather  than 
from  avarice.  Reinforced  by  fucceffive  migrations  from 
the  mountains  of  Afganiftan,  they  retained  their  native 
a  2  fpirit 
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fpirit  in  the  midft  of  the  luxuries  of  India.  When  the 
monarch  became  voluptuous  and  degenerate,  they  fop- 
plied  his  place  with  fome  hardy  chieftain  from  the  north j 
who  communicated  his  own  vigour  to  the  great  machine 
of  the  ftate.  The  empire  was  fupported  by'  a  fucceflion 
of  abilities,  rather  than  by  an  hereditary  fucceflion  of 
princes;  and  it  .was  the  countrymen,  and  not  the  pofte* 
rity  of  the  firfl:  conquerors,  who  continued  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Patans  over  India. 

The  conqueft  of  India  by  the  family  of  Timur,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  abilities  of  one  man,  and  not  from  the 
effort  of  a  nation.  Baber  himfelf  was  a  ftranger  in  the 
country  in  which  he  reigned',  before  he  penetrated  be¬ 
yond  the  Indus.  His  troops  confifted  of  foldiers  of  for¬ 
tune,  from  various  countries;  his  officers  were  men 
who  owed  their  rank  to  merit;  not  to  fucceflion.  The 
religion  of  Mahommed,  which  they  in  common  pro- 
feffed,  and  their  obedience  to  one  leader,  were  the  only 
tics  which  united  the  conquerors  upon  their  arrival;  and 
they  were  ioon  difllpatcd  in  the  extenfive  dominions 
which  their  arms  fubdued.  The  character  of  the  prince 
went  down  on  the  current  of  government  ;  and  the 
mild  difpofition  of  his  fucce/Tors  contributed  to  confirm 
the  humane  defpotifm  which  he  had  introduced  into  his 
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A.  continued  influx  of  ftrangers  from  the  northern 
•Afia,  became  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  princes  who 
profeffed  a  different  faith  with  their  fubjedts,  in  the  vaft 
empire  of  India.  The  army  was  recruited  with  foldiers 
'from  different  nations ;  the  court  was  occupied  by 
nobles  from  various  kingdoms..  The  latter  were  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Mahommedan  religion.’  In  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  fpirit  of  the  Coran,  they  loft  their  primary 
and  charadteriftical  ideas  upon  government ;  and  the 
whole  fyftem  was  formed  and  enlivened  by  the  limited 
principles  which  Mahommed  promulgated  in  the  de¬ 
farts  of  Arabia. 

The  faith  of  Mahommed  is  peculiarly  calculated  for 
defpotifm ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  caufes  which 
muft  fix-  for  ever  the  duration  of  that  fpecies  .of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Eaft.  The  legiflator  furniihes  a  proof  of 
this  pofition  in  his  own  conduct.  He  derived  his  fuc- 
cefs  from  the  fvvord,  more  than  from  his  eloquence  and 
addrefs..  The  tyranny  which  he  eftablilhed  was  of  die 
moft  extenfive  kind.  He  enflaved  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body.  The  abrupt  argument  of  the  fword  brought 
conviftion,  when  perfuafion  and  delufion  failed.  Heef- 
fedted  a  revolution  and  change  in  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  in  ftates  and  empires;  and  the  ambitious  will 
continue  to  fupport  a  fyftem  which  lays  its  foundation 
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on  the  pafiivc  obedience  of  thofc  whom  Fortune  has  once 
placed  beneath  their  power. 

The  unlimited  power  which  Mahommedanifm  givfee 
to  every  man  in  his  own  family,  habituates  mankind  to 
flavery.  Every  child  is  taught,  from  his  infancy,  to  look 
.upon  his  father  as  the  abfolute  difpofer  of  life  and  death. 
The  number  of  wives  and  concubines  which  the  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  entertain,  is  a  caufe  of  animofity 
and  quarrel,  which  nothing  but  a  fevere  and  unaccount¬ 
able  power  in  the  mafter  of  a  family  can  reprefs.  This 
private  fpecies  of  defpotifm  is,  in  miniature,  the  counter¬ 
part  of  what  prevails  in  the  fiate;  and  it  has  the  fame 
effed,  in  reducing  all  the  paffions  under  the' dominion 
of  fear.  Jealoufy  itfelf,  that  mod  violent  of  the  feelings 
of  the  foul,  is  curbed  within  the  walls  of  the  haram. 
The  women  may  pine  in  fecret,  but  they  muft  clothe 
their  features  with  clieerfulnefs  when  their  lord  appears. 
Contumacy  is  produdive  of  immediate  punifhment. 
They  are  degraded,  divorced,  chaflifed,  and  even  fome- 
tmies  put  to  death,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
crime  or  obftinacy,  or  the  wrath  of  the  offended  huf- 
band.  No  enquiry  is  made  concerning  their  fate.  Their 
friends  may  murmur;  but  the  laws  provide  no  redrefs; 
for  no  appeals  to  public  juftice  iffue  forth  from  the  ha- 
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Young  men,  with  their  minds  moulded  to  fubjeflion, 
become  themfelves  mafters  of  families  in  the  courfe  of 
dme.  Their  power  being  confined  within  their  own 
walls,  they  exercife  in  private,  that  defpotifm  which  they 
in  public  thread.  Eut  though  they  are  freed  from  do- 
meftic  tyranny,  they  ftill  continue  flaves.  Governors, 
magiftrates,  and  inferior  officers,  inverted  with  the 
'power  of  the  principal  defpot,  whofe  will  is  law  to  the 
empire,  exercife  their  authority  with  rigour.  The  idea 
of  paffive  obedience  is  carried  through  every  vein  of  the 
ftate.  The  machine  connected  in  all  its  parts,  by  arbi¬ 
trary  fway,  is  moved  by  the  adtive  fpirit  of  the  prince;, 
and  the  lenity  or  oppreffivenefs  of  government,  in  all  its 
departments  depends  upon  the  natural  difpofition  of  his 


The  law  of  compenfation  for  murder,  authorifed  by 
the  Coran,  is  attended,  with  pernicious  effects.  It  de- 
prefles  the  fpirit  of  the  poor ;  and  encourages  the  rich  in 
the  unmanly  paflion  of  revenge.  The  price  of  blood  in 
India  is  not  the  third  part  of  the  value  of  a  horfe.  The 
innate  principles  of  juftice  and  humanity  are  weakened, 
by  thefe  means;  fecurity  is  taken  from  fociety,  as. rage 
may  frequendy  get  the  better  of  the  love  of  money.  A. 
religion  which  indulges  individuals  in  a  crime,  at  which, 
the  reft  of  mankind  (hudder,  leaves  ample  room  for  the 
6  cruelty 
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cruelty  of  a  prince.  Accuftomed  to  fit  in  judgment  on 
criminals,  he  becomes  habituated  to  death.  He  miftakea 
paffion-  for  juftice.  His  nod  is  condemnation;  men  art! 
dragged  to  execution,  with  an  abruptnefs  which  prevents 
fear.  The  incident  has  no  confequence,  tofto  impress 
terror  on  the  guilty  or  fufpefted ;  and  the  fpedtators 
fcarcely  heed  a  ^circumftance,  which  its  frequency  has 
made  them  to  expedh 

The  frequent  bathing  inculcated  by  the  Coran,  has, 
by  debilitating  the  body,  a  great  effe<£t  on  the  mind. 
Habit  makes  the  warm  bath  a  luxury  of  a  bewitching 
kind:  The- women  fpend  whole  days  in  water;  and 
haften  by  it  the  approach  of  age.  The  indolence  of  the 
men,  which  induces  them  to  follow  every  mode  of  pla¬ 
cid  pleafure,  recommends  to  them  a  practice  which  Ma- 
hommed  has  made  a  tenet  of  religion.  The  prohibition 
of  wine  is  alfo.favourable  to  delpotifm.  It  prevents  that 
free  communication  of  fentiment  which  awakens  man¬ 
kind  from  a  torpid  indifference  to  their  natural  rights. 
They  become  cold,  timid,  cautious,  referved  and  inte- 
refted  ;  ftrangers  to  thofe  warm  paffions,  and  that  cheer¬ 
ful  elevation  of  mind,  which  render  men  in  fome  mea- 
fure  honeft  and  fincere.  In  the  Eaft,  there  are  no  pub¬ 
lic  places  of  meeting,  no  communications  of  fcntiments, 
■no  introduaion  to.private  friendfhip.  A  fullennefs,  a  ad 
a  Iqve 
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•a  love  of  retirement  prevail,  which  difunite  mankind  ; 
-and  as  all  aflbcia'tions  among  men  are  prevented,  the 
hands  of  government  are  ftrengthened  by  the  very  virtue 
of  temperance. 

The  do£trine  of  a  rigid  fate,  or  abfolute  predeffina- 
tion,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  religion,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners  of  men.  When  this  opinion  is  adopt¬ 
ed  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  neceffity  of  precaution  is  in¬ 
culcated  in  vain.  The  fatalift  begins  an  afiion  becaufe 
human  nature  is  incapable-  of  abfolute  idlenefs;  but 
when  a  love  of  repofe  invites  him,  when  an  obflacle 
arifes  before  him  to  thwart  his  defigns,  he  has  no  motive 
for  perfeverance.  He  waits  for  another  day,  perhaps 
for  another  month  :  he  at  laft  trufts  the  whole  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  makes  God  the  agent  in  his  very  crimes, 
Mifcarriage  can  be  no  difgrace  where  fuccefs  depends 
not  on  abilities ;  and  the  general  who  lofes  a  battle 
through  his  own  pufillanimity,  lays  the  blame  upon 
Providence. 

The  extenfive  polygamy  permitted  by  the  law  of  Ala- 
■hommed,  has  a  fatal  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  ;  but  it  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  defects.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  climate  fubjects  women  to  dif- 
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cafes,  and  hurries  them  forward  in  a  few  years  to  age; 
One  man  retains  his  vigour  beyond  the  common  fu<r- 
ceffion  of  three  women  through  their  prime ;  and  the 
law  for  a  multiplicity  of  wives  is  neceflary  for, the  fup- 
port  of  the  human  race.  But  the  cuftom  weakens  pa¬ 
ternal  aftedion  ;  for  as  a  hufband  cannot  equally  divide 
his  regard  among  inany  women,  the  children  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite  will  be  preferred.  Even  thefe  will  not  be  much 
beloved.  The  lofs  of  a  child  is  no  misfortune;  and 
the  care  of  preferving  it  is  leflened,  by  the  opportunity 
which  the  number  of  his  women  furnilhes  to  the  father 
for  begetting  more.  The  child  himfelf  is  no  ffranger 
to  this  indifference  ;  and  he  fails  in  proportion  in  his 
duty.  Befides,  the  jealoufy  between  mothers  in  the 
haram  grows  into  hatred  among  their  fons.  The  af- 
fedtion  between  brothers  is  annihilated  at  home  ;  and 
when  they  illue  forth  into  the  world,  they  carry  their 
animofities  into  all  the  various  tranfadtions  of  life. 

Thefe  religious  tenets,  which  are  fo  favourable  to 
defpotifm,  are  accompanied  with  lingular  opinions  and 
cuftoms,  which  are  abfolute  enemies  to  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence.  The  concealment  of  their  women  is  fa-, 
cred  among  the  Mahommedrfns.  Brothers  cannot  vifit 
them  in  private  ;  ftrangers  muft  never  fee  them.  This 
exceffive  jealoufy  is  derived  from  various  caufes.  It 
^  proceeds 
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proceeds  from  religion,  which  inculcates  female  rno- 
defty  ;  it  ariles  partly  from  the  policy  of  government ; 
it  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  where  con¬ 
tinence  is  a  more  arduous  virtue  than  in  the  bleak  re¬ 
gions  of5  the  north.  Honour  confifts  in  that  which 
men  are  moft  folicitous  to  fecure.  The  chaftity  of  his 
wives  is  a  point,  without  which  the  Afiatic  muft  not 
live.  The  defpot  encourages  the  opinion  ;  as  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  women  of  his  moft  powerful  fubjecls  is  a 
fufficient  pledge  for  their  faith,  when  abfent  in  expedi¬ 
tion  and  war. 

When  the  governor  of  a  province  falls  under  the  fuf- 
picion  of  difaffedtion  for  his  prince,  the  firft  ftep  taken 
againft  him,  is  an  order  iflued  for  fending  his  women  to 
court.  Even  one  of  his  wives,  and  Ihe  too  not  the  beft 
beloved,  will  bind  him  to  his  allegiance.  His  obedi¬ 
ence  to  this  mandate  is  the  true  teft  of  his  defigns.  If 
he  inftantly  obeys,  all  fufpicions  vanifh  ;  if  he  hefitates 
a  moment,  he  is  declared  a  rebel.  His  affedlion  for 
the  woman  is  not  the  pledge  of  his  fidelity  ;  but  his 
honour  is,  in  her  perfon,  in  the  cuftody  of  his  fove- 
reign.  Women  are  fo  facred  in  India,  that  even  the 
common  foldiery  leave  them  unmolefted  in  the  midft  of 
daughter  and  devaftation.  The  haram  is  a  fandtua- 
ry  againft  all  the  licentiouihefs  of  vidtory ;  and.  ruf- 
b  2  fians, 
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flans,  covered  with  the  blood  of  a  hufband,  fhrink  back 
with  confufion  from  the  fecrct  apartments  of  his  wires. 

In  tire  filencc  which  attends  dcfpotifm,  every  thing. 
h  dark  and  folcmn..  Juftice  itfelf  is  executed  with  pri¬ 
vacy  ;  and  fometimes  a  folitary  gun,  fired  at  midnight 
from  the  palace  of  the  defpot,  proclaims  the  work  of. 
'death.  Men  indulge  theiafelves  under  the  veil  of  fe~ 
crccy ;  and  rejoice  in  their  good  fortune,  when  their 
pleafures  can  cfcnpc  the  eye  of  their  prince.  Volup- 
tuoufnefs  is,  therefore,  preferred  to  luxury.  The.  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  company  of  women  is  the  chief  object 
of  life  among  the  great  ;  and  when  they  retire  into  the 
fancluary  of  the  haram,  they  forget,  in  a  variety  ot 
charms,  their  precarious  fituation  in  the  ftate.  The 
necefiary  privacy  enhances  the  indulgence  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  fenfibility,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  a 
hot  climate,  carries  pleafure  to  an  excefs  which  unmans 
the  mind.  Men  are  pofleffed  of  fomething  which  they 
are  afraid  to  lofe  ;  and  defpotifm,  which  is  founded  on 
tiie  principles  of  fear  and  indolence,  derives  liability 
and  permanency  from  the  defeats  and  vices  of  its 


The  feeds  of  defpotifm,  which  the  nature  of- the  cli- 
mate  and  fertility  of  the  foil  had  Town  in  India,  were, 
5  as 
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as  has  been  -obferved,  reared  to  perfect  growth  by  the 
Mahotnmedan  faith.  When  a  people  have  been  loop 
ftlbjeCted  to  arbitrary  power,  their  return  to  liberty  is 
arduous  and  almoft  imppflible.  Slavery,  by  the  flrength 
of  cuflom,’  rs* blended  with  human  nature;  and  that 
undefined  fomething,  called  Public  Virtue,  exists  no 
more.  The  fubjeCt  never  thinks  of  reformation  ;  and 
the  prince,  who  only  has  it  in  his  power,  will  intro¬ 
duce  no  innovations  to  abridge  his  own  authority. 
Were  even  the  defpot  poffeffed  of  the  enthufiafm  of 
public  fpirit,  the  people  would  revolt  againit  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  freedom  ;  and  revert  to  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  takes  the  trouble  of  regulation  from  their 
hands.. 

The  fimplicity  of  defpotifm  recommends  it  to  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  ignorant  race  of  men.  Its  obvious  impar¬ 
tiality,  its  prompt  juftice,  its  immediate  feverity  againft 
crimes,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  fuperficial,  and  raife  i:i 
their  minds  a  veneration  little  fiiort  of  idolatry  for  their 
prince.  When  he  is  aCtive  and  determined  in  his  mea- 
fures,  the  great  machine  moves  with  a  velocity  which 
throws  vigour  into  the  very  extremities  of  the  cranire. 
■His  violence,  and  even  Ius^caprices,  are  virtue;,  where 
the  waters  mull  be  always  agitated  to  preserve  their 
frclhnfefs ;  and  indolence  and  irrefohuion  can  be  his 
on!;; 
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only  ruinous  vices.  The  fir  ft  indeed  may  injure- the 
ftate ;  but  by  the  latter  it  muft  be  undone.  A  feve?e 
prince,  by  his  jealoufy  of  his  own  authority,  prevents  the 
tyranny  of  others ;  and,  though  fierce  and  arbitrary  m 
himfelf,  the  fubjeft  derives  a  benefit  frorirtiis  being  the 
foie  defpot.  His  rage  falls  heavy  on  the  dignified  Haves 
of  his  prefence ;  but  the  people  efcape  his  fury  in  their 
diftance  from  his  hand. 

The  defpotic  form  of  government  is  not,  however, 
fo  terrible  in  its  nature,  as  men  born  in  free  countries  are 
apt  to  imagine.  Though  no  civil  regulation  can  bind 
the  prince,  there  is  one  great  law,  the  ideas  of  mankind 
with  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  by  which  he  is  bound. 
When  he  becomes  an  affaffin,  he  teaches  others  to  ufe 
the  dagger  againft  himfelf ;  and  wanton  adts  of  injuftice, 
often  repeated,  deftroy  by  degrees  that  opinion  which  is 
the  foie  foundation  of  his  power.  In  the  indifference  of 
his  fubjefls  for  his  perfon  and  government,  he  becomes 
liable  to  the  confpiracies  of  courtiers,  and  the  ambitious 
fchemes  of  his  relations.  He  may  have  many  Haves, 
but  he  can  have  no  friends.  His  perfon  is  expofed  to 
injury.  A  certainty  of  impunity  may  arm  even  cowards 
againft  him ;  and  thus,  fiy  his  exceflive  ardour  for 
power,  he  with  his  authority  lofes  his  life. 


Defpotifm 
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Defpotifm  appears  in  its  moft  engaging  form,  under 
die  Imperial  houfe  of  Timur.  The  uncommon  abilities 
of* moft  of  the  princes,  with  the  mild  and  humane  cha- 
'.  r-a£ter  of  all,  rendered  Hindoftan  the  moft  flourifhing 
empire  in  the  world  during  two  complete  centuries. 
The  manly  and  generous  temper  of  Baber  permitted  not 
cppreflion  to  attend  the  victories  of  his  fword.  He 
.  came  with  an  intention  to  govern  the  nations  whom  he 
fubdued ;  and  felfifh  motives  joined  iffue  with  humani¬ 
ty  in  not  only  fparing,  but  protecting  the  vanquifhed: 
His  invafion  was  no  abrupt  incurfion  for  plunder;  and 
he  thought  the  ufual  income  of  the  crown  a  fufficient 
reward  for  his  toil.  His  nobles  were  gratified  with  the 
emoluments  of  government ;  and,  from  difpofition,  an 
enemy  to  ufelefs  pomp  and  grandeur,  he  chofe  that  his 
treafury  fhould  be  gradually  filled  with  the  furplus  of  the 
revenue,  than  with  the  property  of  individuals,  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  beneath  his  power.  Awed, 
by  his  high  character,  the  companions  of  his  victories 
carried  his  mildhefs  and  ftrict  equity  through  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  government.  The  tyranny  of  the  family 
of  Lodi  was  forgotten;  and  the  arts,  which  had  been  fup- 
prefled  by  a  violent  delpotifm,  began  to  rear  their  heads, 
under  the  temperate  dominion  of  Baber. 


Humaioon, 


Ilumaiooi  t  not  ecu  u  aVi  ies  to  his  father, 
carried  all  his  i  n  d  «'  ■  h  tmonc.  He  was  vigi¬ 
lant  and  aCtivein  tne  auu:uiifi»i«Jon  of  jufticc,  he  fc- 
cured  property  by  his  edicts;  and,  an  enemy  to  rapacity 
hirofelf,  he  punifhed  the  oppreffiveavarfcTof  his  depu¬ 
ties  in  the  provinces.  The  troubles  which  difturbed  his 
,  reitm  were  the  effeCt  of  the  ambition  of  others;  and  his 
expulfion  from  the  throne  was  kfs  a  misfortune  to  him 
than  to  Iris  fubjefts.  When  he  returned  with  victory, 
he  left  the  mean  palhon  of  revenge  behind,  fie  punch¬ 
ed  not  his  people  for  his  own  difafters ;  he  feemed  to 
forget  the  paft,  in  the  profpcCt  of  doing  future  good. 
.The  nations  of  India -felt,  by  the  benefit  received  from 
his  prefence,  how  much  they  had  loft  by  his  abfence. 
Though  worn  out  under  a  fucceffion  of  tyrants,  during 
his  exile,  Hindoftan  began  to  revive  when  he  re-mount¬ 
ed  the  throne.  His  fudden  and  unexpected  death  por¬ 
tended  a  ftorm,  which  was  diffipated  by  the  fplendid 
abilities  and  virtues  of  his  fon. 

Akbar  was  poflefied  of  Baber’s  intrepidity  in  war,  of 
Humaioon  s  mildnefs  in  peace. '  Bold,  manly,  and  en- 
terprizmg,  he  was  an  enemy  to  oppreftion ;  and  he  hated 
cruelty,  as  he  was  a  ftranger  to  fear.  In  the  more  fpjen- 
did  bufinefs  of  the  field,  he  forgot  not  the  arts  of  peace. 

He 
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He  eftablilhed,  by  cd:£t,  the  right  of  the  ful  1  "  t  nr 

fer  his  property  without  the  confent  of  the  c  o  -m 
by  ordering  a  regifter  of  the  fixed  rents  of  ri><“  land' 
be  kept  in,  (he  courts  of  juftice  in  every  diftnft,  h 
from  his  officers  the  power  of  oppreffing  t rr  ■= 
Severe  in  his  juftice,  he  never  forgave  extortion  Pr- 
prorhoted  juft  complaints  againft  the  fervants  of  the  Cr  ^ 

by  various  proclamations.  He  encouraged  trade,  by  an 
exemption  of  duties  through  the  interior  provinces ;  and 
by  the  invariable  protedtion  given  to  merchants  of  all 
nations.  He  regarded  neither  the  religious  opinions  nor 
the  countries  of  men :  all  who  entered  his  dominions 
were  his  fubjedts,  and  they  had  a  right  to  his 
He  iftued  an  edidt  which  was  afterwards  revived  by  f  u. 
rungzebe,  that  the  rents  ftiould  not  be  inc  e? r  i 
thofe  who  improved  their  lands,  which  wifi.  1  er  ’ 
encouraged  induftry,  and  became  a  fource  of  wealth  to 
the  ftate. 

Jehangire,  though  unlit  for  the  field,  trod  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  path  in  regulating  the  civil  affairs  of  the  ftate. 
Imprefl'ed  with  a  high  fenfe  of  the  abilities  of  Akbar, 
he  continued  all  his  edidts  in  force;  and  he  was  the  in¬ 
variable  protestor  of  the  people  againft  the  rapacity  and 
tyranny  of  his  own  officers.  In  his  adr.iiniftration  of 
juftice,  he  was  Icrupulous,  fevere,  and  exact ;  and  if  he 

VoL.  III.  c 
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r,t  any  time  gave  a  wrong  decifion,  it  proceeded  from  a 
wcaknds  rather  than  from  a  vice  of  the  mind.  . 

up  rc„}  e.lnw  Jehan,  was  poffeffcd  ofjaetter  parts, 
-■'d  wa«  r-'-r  attentive  than  Jehangire  to  the  bufinefs  of 
,i,e  He  was  minute!}' acquainted  with  the  ftate 

of  r!'e  empire,  and  being  free  from  that  caprice  and  whim 
which  threw  a  hind  of  aifgrace  on  the  authority  of  his 
father,  he  rendered  his  people  happy .  by  the  gravity, 
juftice,  and  folemnity  of  his  decisions.  The  empire 
flourished  under  his  upright  aud  able  adminiftration. 
Opprcffion  was  unknown  from  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
ferict  impartiality  which  he  eftablifhed  in  the  courts  of 
juftice,  diminished  injuries  between  man  and  man. 

Aurungzebe,  to  whom  bufinefs  was  amufement,  add¬ 
ed  tne  moil  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  to  an  unremitting  application.  He  made  him- 
ffi  i  1}  •we  d  with  the  revenue  paid  by  eve¬ 
ry  ui/ Lnc3.,  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  inferior 
courts,  and  even  with  the  character  and  difpofition  of 
tnc  feveral  judges.  He  ordered  the  regifter  of  the  rents 
to  be  left  open  ioi  the  mfpc&ion  of  all,  that  the  people 

1  c  le  i  tic-n  from  the  juft  demands  of  the 
He  commanded,  that  men  verfed  in  the  ufages 
of 
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of  the  feveral  courts,  in  the  precepts  of  the  < 
in  the  regulations  eftablifhed  by  edifts,  f  i  a 

‘the  public  expence,  and  give  their  opinion  to  the  pom- 
in  matters  of  litigation.  Fie  eftablifhed  a  ipotie  c-  ?n- 
peal  beyond  certain  fums;  and  he  difgraccd  j  f 
an  error  in  judgment,  and  puniihed  them  feve-eiy  rot- 
corruption  and  partiality.  His  aflivity  kept  toe  great 
■  machine  of  government  in  motion  through  all  its  mem¬ 
bers:  -his  penetrating  eye  followed  oppreffiento  its  aioft 
fecret  retreats,  and  his  ftern  juftice  eftablifhed  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  fecured  property  over  all  his  extenfive  domi- 


When  Baber,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  took  poffeilion 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Lodi,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  crown  the  property  of  all  the  lands. 
Thefe  being  annually  rented  out  to  the  fubjedt,  furnifh- 
ed  thofe  immenfe  revenues  which  fupported  the  une¬ 
qualled  fplendor  of  his  fucceffors  in  the  throne.  The 
property  of  individuals  confifted,  at  firfl,  of  moveables 
and  money  only;  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  cevid 
not  even  difpofe  of  thefe  by  will,  without  the  iv-isa 
confent  of  the  prince.  Time,  however,  wrought  ^ 
change  in  things.  The  pofterity  of  Baber  alienated,  ;cr 
particular  fervices,  eftates  from  the  crown  m  perpetu.rv  ; 
and  thefe  defeended  in  fuccefiion  by  will,  or  if  tne  pro- 
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one  tor  died  inteftate,  by  an  equal  divifion  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Coran.  This  kind  of 
property  was  aifo  transferable  by  file;  and  it  has  been 
fudged,  that  one  third  part  of  the  empire. was  given 
array  by  this  fpecies  of  grants  from  the  crown. 


Thefe  grants,  however,  were  not  always  a  fufficient 
fecurity  againft  the  violence  of  the  crown.  Some  of  the 
emperors  found  themfelves  obliged  to  refume  many 
efhtes  by  an  edidt ;  and  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that  poli¬ 
tical  neceffity  juftified  the  mcafure.  Princes  who  con¬ 
tended  for  the  empire  were  lavifh  in  their  donations; 
and,  had  not  an  act  of  refumption  fometimes  taken 
place,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  would,  in  procefs  of 
time,  have  been  annihilated.  There  was,  however,  a 
kind  cf  equivalent  given  to  the  proprietors;  a  penfion 
was  fettled  upon  •thcmfdves,  and  their  children  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  fervice  of  the  government.  The  wealth 
or  the  otfecers  of  the  crown  :s,  after  their  death,  confi- 
dered  as  Imperial  property;  but  unlefs  it  isimmenfe,  it 
is  never  appropriated  by  the  prince ;  and  even  in  that 
case  a  proper  provision  is  made  for  the  children,  and 
tney  nave,  oy  an  tfwbnined  cuflom,  a  right  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  loins  of  the  departments  of  the  flate.  The 
women  or  tr.c  deceased  receive  annual  penfions  accord¬ 
ing 
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ing  to  their  rank  ;  and  they  may  either  live  in  widow¬ 
hood,  or  make  new  alliances  by  marriage. 

The  Mogul  fyflem  of  government  admits  of  no  here¬ 
ditary  honours.  Every  man  muft  owe  his  preferment 
and  rank  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  favour  of  his  prince. 
High  birth,  however,  was  refpefted;  and,  to  a  per  foil 
of  abilities,  it  was  a  great  recommendation  at  the  court 
of  princes  proud  of  their  own  noble  origin.  The  ranks 
and  degrees  of  nobility  were  for  the  moft  part  offi¬ 
cial,  excepting  thofe  of  the  military  kind.  Judges,  men 
of  letters,  and  eminent  merchants,  have  been  frequently 
dignified  with  titles,  and  admitted  into  the  circle  of  the 
principal  nobles  in-  the  Imperial  prefence.  The  nobles 
confifted  of  three  orders.  The  Emirs,  who  were  the 
firft  officers  of  ftate,  and  the  viceroys  of  provinces ;  the 
Chans,  who  held  high  pofts  in  the  army;  and  the  Ba¬ 
hadurs,  who  may  in  feme  meafure  be 'compared  to  cur 
knights.  The  number  of  which  thefe  three  orders  con¬ 
fifted  was  arbitrary,  and  each  of  them  had  peculiar  pri¬ 
vileges  in  the  empire,  and  a  demand  on  the  refpecl  of 
the  undignified  part  of  the  fubjefis. 

The  courfe  of  juflice  fan  through  the  fame  grada¬ 
tions,  which  the  general  reafon  of  mankind  feemstoha-e 
eftablifhed  in  all  countries  fubjcct  to  reg  1  p 
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rrt. .  , —  d'wssS-ii  into  difirids;  ’ia 

1  n  p  tm,  dectA- 

i  ■  „„  as  cn.ii  :ii-;.)irs.  In:  pronounced 

^  a  r  n!  1  n  ,  LU  h  fe  it  u  ce  was  never 

.• . —u'-'n  v»vW*t  t!'“  confent  and  warrant  of 

fi.  _  r3.^.n0r  of  the  province.  In  difoutes  concerning 
r]iere  I r,y  nn  appeal  to  the  fupreme  court,  in 
v^-rev  prefided  in  perfon.  livery  province 
•va-  :n  rr-iniamr.^  a  copy  of  the  empire.  1  hree  prind- 
p,]  ;lvw«  v.’ith  Ingh  titles  of  dignity,  fat,  with  many 
-^libr,  ;n  the  capital.  They  not  only  decided  upon 
ij  n  bi  fuits  might  originate  before  them.  The 
nnp'”ror  himfclf,  in  the  prefence  of  his  nobles,  prefided 
almoit  every  day  in  this  court,  which  generally  fat  for 
two  hours  in  the  hall  of  public  juftice. 

When  the  matter  appeared  clear,  the  prince,  without 
much '  hefitation,'  pronounced  judgment;  when  it  was 
doubtful,  witneffes  were  examined,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  alked  on  the  point  of  law.  Should  the  fuit 
appear  intricate,  it  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  their  own  common  hall ;  but  the  fubject  might 
appeal  from  their  decifion  to  the  emperor  and  his  affeflors 
in  the  chamber  of  audience.1  Thefe  courts,  both  when 
the  monarch  was  prefent  and  when  he  was  abfent,  were 
left  open  to  the  people.  No  judgment  was  ever  pro- 
7  nounced 
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nounced  fccretly,  except  when  the  power  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  rendered  a  public  trial  dangerous  to-  the  ftate. 

The  great  officers  of  ftate,  by  a  kind  of  prefeription, 
formed  a  council  which  anfwers  to  our  cabinet.  The 
emperor  afked  their  advice  upon  affairs  of  moment-  he 
heard  their  fentiments,  but  nothing  came  ever  to  a  vote. 

-  They  were  his  advifers,  but  they  had  no  controul  on 
his  power.  .  He  frequently  called  to  this  council  men  in 
inferior  departments;  .and  when  the  deliberation  con¬ 
cerned  any  particular  province,  the  nobles  beft  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  that  pa^t.  of  the  empire,  were  admitted  into  the 
cabinet.  The  offences  of  the  firft  rank  of  nobility 
came  under  the  cognizance  of  this  council,  as  well  as- 
other  matters  of  ftate.  They  were  a  kind  of  jury,  who 
found  the  matters  of  fa£t,  and  the  foyereign  pronounced: 
the  fentence.  He  might,  by  his  defpotic  power,  iilue. 
out  a- warrant  of  death  without  their  advice;  but  the; 
known  opinions  of  mankind  on  that  fubjefi  bound  hint: 
like  a  law. 

To  thefe  great  lines  of  the  govommnt  cf  the  ’Tyyk, 
%ae  refiedtions  may  be  joined.  Conqueib  made  by 
i^jrfion,  rather  than  by  wrff,  muff  be  retained  <sy  vto- 
letjefe  The  fword,  which  cl  t  n"  1 1'.  cn;  .re,  r.gj  < 
ed  it  Glider  the  hotife  of  I  la  .r.  >  '  ■  .  1 
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n  i  r  t’  from  choice;  and  the 
j  t  3  ofc  more  from  the  mild^ 

t!  r  t  i  1  om  the  (pint  of  theirre- 

r-  j-!  j  c  vies  of  the  Tartars,  in- 

o-rniced  nnon  the  Mahommedan  reacts  of  religion,  led  to 
and  teemed  to  recosruze  no  obedience  but  that 
w'lunf!  proceeded  from  fear.  Tiiis  circumftance  obliged 
the  defpot  to  mveft  his  deputies  in  the  provinces  with  a 
great  part  of  his  power;  and  when  they  left  his  capital, 
they  only  did  not  abfolutcly  rife  from  fubjefts  into  princes. 

This  communication  of  power,  though  in  fome  mea- 
fure  neceffary  to  command  the  people,  became  dangerous 
to  the  prince.  The  Imperial  deputies  began  to  lofe  their 
allegiance  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  throne. 
The  governors  became,  in  fome  meafure,  independent, 
though  they  profeffed  obedience  to  the  Imperial  edifts. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  was  remitted  to  court; 
and  the  deputy,  in  a  venal  court,  found  frequently  means 
to  retain  the  favour  of  his  prince,  when  he  difobeyed  his 
commands.  Every  idea  of  loyalty  was,  towards  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  deftroyed  among  the  people 
of  the  diftant  provinces.  They  heard  of  an  emperor, 
as  the  fuperftitious  hear  of  a  guardian  angel,  whom 
they  never  behold.  An  indifference  for  his  fate 
fuccceded  to  his  want  of  power.  A  peafant,  at  the 
end  of  many  months,  was  informed  of  a  revolution 
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a*  Delhi.  He  ftopt  not  his  oxen,  nor  converted  the 
piow-fhare  into  a  fword.  He  whittled  unconcerned 
along  his  field;  and  enquired  not,  perhaps,  concerning 
.  the  name  of  the  new  prince. 

•  Notwithftanding  this  indifference  in  the  inferior  fort, 
the  emperor  every  day  extended  fymptoms  of  his  fuperior 
power  to  the  very  extremities  of  his  empire.  His  edicts 
were  tranfmitted  to  every  diftrift ;  they  were  publicly  read, 
and  regiftered  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  They  became  a 
fdSbrity  to  the  people  againft  the  impofitions  of  the  o-o- 
vemor.  An  appeal  lay  from  his  decifions,  by  a  petition 
to  the  emperor  in  the  hall  of  audience.  This  do&rine 
was  inculcated  by  the  edifls ;  and  feme  of  the  cp- 
prefled  took  advantage  of  the  promife  of  juftice  which 
they  contained.  Their  petitions,  whenever  they  found 
accefs  to  the  throne,  were  heard  with  the  attention 
which  a  jealous  prince  pajg  to  his  own  power;  and 
there  are  many  inftances  in  which  the  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces  have  been  feverely  punifhed  for  an  act  of  injuftice 
to  a  poor  peafant.  Never  to  forgive  opprefllons  againft: 
the  helplefs  and  low,  was^an  eftablifhed  maxim  among 
all  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Timur. 

The  power  of  difpofing  of  the  fucceffion  naturally  be¬ 
longs  to  a  defpot.  During  his  life,  his  pleafure  is  the 
Vol.  III.  d  law. 
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law.  "When  he  dies  his  authority  ceafes ;  but  the 
fh  ength  of  cuftom  has  made  his  will,  in  favour  of  any 
of  his  fens,  a  foperior  title  to  primogeniture.  The  power 
is  in  feme  meafure,  neceiiary.  A  prince  having  an  tn-. 
dependent  right  of  fucccffion  to  the  throne,  might  be 
very  trcublefome  to  his  father  in  an  empire  eftablilhed 
on  the  principles  which  we  have  deferibed.  The  weight 
which  he  might  derive  from  his  hopes,  would  clog  the 
wheels  of  government,  which,  under  a  lyftem  of  def* 
potifm,  can  admit  of  no  delays,  no  obftructions,  no  di¬ 
vided  or  limited  power.  Perfonal  abilities,  under  fu<& 
a  iyftem,  are  more  neceflary  than  under  eftablilhed 
laws.  A  weak  prince  brings  more  calamities  than  a  ci¬ 
vil  war.  A  minority  is  dreadful ;  and  it  can  fcarce  ex- 
ift,  where  the  voice  of  the  prince  is  the  living  law,  which 
moves  the  whole  machine  of  the  ftate. 

Neceffity  frequently  excu&s,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
the  worft  of  crimes.  A  prince  of  abilities,  who  mounts 
a  throne  in  the  Eaft  by  theexclufion  of  an  elder  brother, 
efcapes  the  deteftation  of  his  fubjetts  from  the  good 
which  they  hope  to  derive  from  his  fuperior  parts.  Even 
fratricide  lofes  its  name  in  felf-prefervation,  combined 
with  the  public  good.  The  greatnefs  of  the  crime  is 
eclipfed  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  objedt.  Succefs  is  a  di¬ 
vine  decifion  ;  and  the  ftate  gives  up  the  lives  of  the  un¬ 
happy 
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happy  fufferers,  as  a  facrifice  to  its  own  repofe.  To  be 
bora  a  prince,  is  therefore  a  misfortune  of  the  worft  and 
moll  embarrafling  kind.  He  mull  die  by  clemency,  or 
wade  through  the  blood  of  his  family  to  fafety  and  em¬ 
pire. 

The  Hindoos,  or  the  followers  of  the  Brahmin  faith, 
are  in  number  far  fuperior  to  the  Mahommedans  in  Hin- 
doftan.  The  fyftem  of  religion  which  they  profefs,  is 
only  perfectly  known  in  the  effedt  which  it  has  upon  the 
manners  of  the  people.  Mild,  humane,  obedient,  and 
induftrious,  they  are  of  all  nations  on  earth  the  mofl 
eafily  conquered  and  governed.  Their  government, 
like  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alia,  is  defpotic; 
it  is,  in  fuch  a  manner,  tempered  by  the  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples  inculcated  by  their  religion,  that  it  feems  mild¬ 
er  than  the  moll  limited  monarchy  in  Europe.  Some 
o  f  the  reigning  princes  trace  their  families,  with  ciear- 
nefs,  above  four  thoufand  years ;  many  of  them,  in  a 
dubious  manner,  from  the  dark  period  which  we  place 
beyond  the  flood.  Revolution  and  change  are  things 
unknown;  and  aflaffinations  and  confpiracies  never 
exill. 

Penal  laws  are  fcarce  known  among  the  Hindoos ;  t 
for  their  motives  to  bad  adtions  are  few.  Temperate  i:r 
d  2  t!  dr 
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their  living,  and  delicate  in  their  conftitutions,  their 
Cons  are  calm,  and  they  have  no  object  but  that  of  liv* 
ingwith  comfort  and  cafe.  Timid  and  fubmiflive,-  hom 
the  coldnefs  of  a  vegetable  diet,  they  have  a  natural  af»-> 
horrence  to  blood.  Induftrious  and  frugal,  they  poSefe 
wealth  which  they  never  ufe. .  Thole  countries, governed 
by  native  princes,  which  lay  beyond  the  devaluations  of 
the  Mahommedans,  are  rich,  and  cultivated  to  the  highr 
eft  degree.  Their  governors  encourage  induftry  and 
commerce ;  and  it  is  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  owe  all  the  fine  manufactures  in  the  Eaft.  During 
the  empire'  of  the  Moguls,  the  trade  of  India  was  carried 
on  by  the  followers  of  Brahma.  The  bankers,  feribes, 
and  managers  of  finance  were  native  -Hindoos,  and  the 
wifeft  princes  of  the  family  of  Timur  protected  and  en¬ 
couraged  fuch  peaceable  and  ufeful  fubje&s. 

The  nation  of  the  Mahrattors,  though  chiefly  com- 
poftd  of  Rajaputs,  or  that  tribe  of  Indians  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  is  war,  retain  the  mildnefs  of  their  countrymen 
in  their  domeftic  government.  When  their  armies  car¬ 
ry  dcftmfdon  and  death  into  the  territories  of  Mahom¬ 
medans,  all  is  quiet,  happy,  and  regular  at  home.  No 
robbery  is  to  be  dreaded,  no  impofition  or  obftrudticn 
irem  the  officers  of  government,  no  protection  necefla- 
ry  but  the  flir.de.  To  be  a  ftranger  is  a  fufiicient  fecu- 
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nty.  Provifions  are  fumifhed  by  hofpitality ;  and  when 
a  peafant  is  alfccd  for  water,  he  runs  with  great  alacrity, 
and  fetches  milk.  This  is  no  ideal  picture  of  happinefs. 

The  Author  of  the  Diflertation,  who  travelled  lately  into 
the  country  of  the  Mahrattors,  avers,  from  experience, 
the  truth  of  his  obfervations.  But  the  Mahrattors,  who 
have  been  reprefented  as  barbarians,  are  a  great  and 
riling  people,  fubje6t  to  a  regular  government,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  are  founded  on  virtue. 


A  N 


A  N 

E  N  U  I  R  Y 

INTO  THE 

.STATE  of  BENGAL: 

WITH  A 

Plan  for  .reftoring  that  Province  to  its  former 
Profperity  and  Splendor. 


STATE  OF  BENGAL  UNDER  THE  MOGULS. 
Preliminary  Obfervatiohs. 

TH  E  affairs  of  India,  though  long  of  great  im-  R 
portance  to  this  kingdom,  have  only  very  lately 
become  objects  of  public  attention.  Fads  coming 
from  afar  made  little  impreflion:  their  novelty  could 
not  rouze,  nor  their  variety  amufe  the  mind.  With  a 
felf-denial  uncommon  in  a  fpirited  nation,  we  heard, 
without  emotion,  of  the  great  actions  of  fome  of  our 
countrymen ;  and,  if  we  liftened  to  any  detail  of  oppref- 
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{ions  committed  by  others,  it  was  with  a  phlegmatic 
indifference,  unworthy  of  our  boafted  humanity.  A 
general  (Mafic  for  tire  fubjed  prevailed  ;  an  age,  marked 
with  revolution  and  change,  feemed  ready  to  pafs  away, 
without  bc-ing  fenfible  of  events  which  will  render  it 
important  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity. 

The  current  of  public  opinion  has,  at  length,  takes* 
another  direction.  Men  are  rouzed  into  attention,  with 
regard  to  a  fubjed  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate.  They  begin  to  decide,  in  their  own  minds,  upon 
affairs  which  bland  in  need  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
nation ;  and  they  fnew  an  inclination  to  be  informed,  as 
well  as  a  vvillingnefs  to  corred  miftakes  and  to  redrefs 
grievances.  This  confederation  has  induced  the  author 
of  the  following  obfervations,  to  fubmit  them,  with  all 
due  deference,  to  the  public.  He  has  been,  for  years,  a 
filent  fpedator  of  the  tranfadions  of  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion  in  the  Eaft;  and  it  is,  from  the  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  has  pofTefled,  -  that  he  hopes  to  give 
fomething  new  to  the  world.  With  hands  guiltlefs  of 
rapine  and  depredation,  he  affumes  the  pen  without 
prejudice,  and  he  will  ufe  it  with  all  decent  freedom 
without  fear.  , 

The  empire  of  the  Hindoos  over  all  India,  came 
down  from  the  darkeft  and  moft  remote  antiquity. 
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to  the  1 70th  year  before  the  Chrifcian  sera,  when  it  was 
diflblvcd  by  civil  difcord  and  war.  Bengal,  like  many 
aother  provinces,  darted  up  into  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  and  was  governed  by  fucceffive  dynafties  of  Rajas, 
who  chiefly  refided  at  the  now  deferted  capital  of  Ghor. 
Under  thefe  princes,  it  continued  a  powerful  and  opu¬ 
lent  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
1  tury>  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Mahommedans, 
^under  a  prince  of  thq  race  of  Chillagi,  who  poffeffed  the 
countries  near  the  fource  of  the  Oxus.  The  name  of 
this  Tartar  invader  was  Eas-ul-dien ;  but  he  was  foon 
after  reduced  to  fubjeition  by  Altumfh,  the  Patan  em¬ 
peror  of  Delhi,  who  formed  Bengal  into  a  province, 
governed  by  a  lieutenant,  who  derived  his  authority 
from  the  conqueror; 

Bengal,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Patans  in  India, 
was  frequently  fubjedt  to  revolution  and  change.  When 
a  prince  of  abilities  fat  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  it  held 
of  the  empire;  when  the  emperor  was  weak,  it  became 
an  independent  fovereignty  under  its  governor.  When 
the  valour,  and  conduit  of  Baber  put  an  end  to  the 
government  of  the  Patans  at  Delhi,  fome  of  that  race 
remained  untouched  in  Bengal.  The  misfortunes  of 
Humaioon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  not  only 
prevented  him  from'  extending  the  conquefts  of  his 
father,  but  deprived  him  even  of  the  throne  which  Baber 
VoulII.  c  -had 
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had  acquired;  and  death  followed  too  foon.upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  to  permit  him  to  reduce  the  wealthy  kingdom  of 
Bengal  by  his  arms.  The  glory  of  this  conquqft  was. 
referved  for  his  fon,  the  illuftrious  Akbar,  who,  by  the 
expulfion  of  Daood,  the  laft  king  of  Bengal  of  the 
Patan  race,  annexed  it  in  the  year  1574  to  his  empire. 
Viceroys  from  Delhi  governed  the  kingdom,  from  that 
period,  till  the  debility  of  Mahommed  Shaw  gave  fcope 
to  the  ufurpation  of  Aliverdi;  and  now,  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful  revolution  of  fortune,  the  fovereigns  of  that  diftant 
province  are  created  by  the  deputies  of  the  Eaft  India 
company. 

To  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  fubjedf,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  enquire  into  the  mode  of  government, 
which  the  Moguls  eflablifhed  in  the  important  province 
of  Bengal.  To  impofe  nothing  merely  fpeculative 
upon  the  public,  the  Writer  of  the  Differtation  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  derive  his  information  from  undoubted 
authority.  Ke  has,  therefore,  tranflated  and  annexed 
to  his  work,  the  commiffions  granted  by  the  court  of 
Delhi  to  its  principal  officers  in  the  provinces :  From 
which  it  will  appear,  that  the  defpotifm  of  the  beufe  of 
Timur  was  circumfcribed'  by  eflablifhed  forms  and  re¬ 
gulations,  which  greatly  tempered  the  rigid  feverity  of 
that  form  of  government..  .  ; 
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Various  Tenures  mider  the  Moguls. 

rp HE  Mogul  Tartars,  when  they  conquered  India, 
carried  a  fyftem  of  neceffary  policy  through  the 
countries  which  their  arms  had  fubdued.  Inftcad 
of  feizing  the  lands  of  the  vanquiflied,  they  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  poffeflions.  The  number  of  the 
conquerors  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  conquered, 
fielf-  prefervation  obliged  the  fir  ft  to  adhere  together,  and 
to  hold  the  fword  in  their  hands.  Had  they  attempted 
to  fettle  in  different  provinces,  they  would  have  foon 
ceafed  to  be  a  people ;  and  their  power  would  have 
heen  broken  by  feparation.  They  retained,  therefore, 
•their  military  character ;  and,  when  they  reduced  a 
.province,  they  made  the  taxes  paid  to  former  princes,  the 
invariable  rule  of  their  impofts.  The  people  changed 
-their  lords,  but  if  their  government  fullered  any. 
■changc,  it  was  in  the  fuhftitution  of  a  milder  dejpotifm, 
in  the  place  of  the  fierce  tyranny  of  the  Patans. 


Many  of  the  Rajas,  or  indigenous  Indian  princes,  had,  t 
from  tire  firft:  eftablifhment  of  the  Mahommedsns  in 
India,  been  permitted  to  retain  a  great  part  of  their 
ancient  pofleffions,  which  they  continued  to  govern  by 
their  own  laws,  without  any  appeal  from  their  jurifdic- 
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tion  to  the  courts  of  juftice  eftablifhed  by  Imperia 
comraifllons.  The  only  mark  of  homage  paid  by  the 
Rajas,  was  a  certain  annual  tribute.  The  houfe  of 
Timur,  no  lefs  remarkable  for  their  prudence  than  for 
their  clemency  and  juftice,  never  encroached  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  tributary  princes.  They  found,  that 
though  the  Rajas  paid  not  to  the  crown  above  half  the 
fum  raifed  upon  the  fubjedt,  their  policy,  induftry, 
and  good  government,  were  fo  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  Moguls,  that  the  countries  which  they 
poflefled,  yielded  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  ex¬ 
tent,  as  thofe  which  they  had  farmed  out  tp  Zemin¬ 
dars  of  their  own  nation  and  faith.  In  the  two  provinces 
which  the  Britifh  nation  now  poffefs,  and  which,  for  the 
future,  we  will  diftinguifh  by  the  general  name  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  many  diftridts  of  greater  extent  than  any  county  in 
Britain,  are  ftill  poflefled  by  the  aboriginal  Rajas.  But 
we  are  more  rigid  than  the  Moguls :  we  have  encroached 
on  their  privileges,  and  annihilated  their  power.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  domination  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  one  fourth, 
of  Bengal  was  fubjedt  to  thefe  hereditary  lords. 

The  divifion  of  the  province  which  was  more  tm* 
mediately  under  the  Mahommedan  government,  was 
parcelled  out  into  extenfive  diftridts,  called  Chucklasi 
rcfembling,  in  fome  meafure,  our  counties;  and  into  leflef 
divifion  s* 
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divifions,  like  our  ancient  tithings.  Thefe  were  lett  to 
Zemindars,  or  farmers  of  the  Imperial  rents,  who  fome- 
tim'es  pofleffed  a  whole  diftrict,  or  Chuckla ;  as  the  Zemin¬ 
dar  of  Purnea,  who  affirmed  the  ftyle  and  Rate  of  a 
Nabob,  though  only  a  farmer  of  the  revenue,  under  the 
unfortunate  Surage-ul-DowIa.  The  court  of  Delhi, 
under  the  bell:  princes,  .was  venal.  A  fum  of  money, 
fecretly  and  properly  applied,  often  fecured  the  poffef- 
fion  of  his  office  to  the  Zemindar  during  life ;  and  he 
even  was  fometimes  enabled  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  heirs, 
till,  by  length  of  time,  they  were,  in  fome  meafure, 
confidered  as  lords  of  their  refpedtive  diftridts. 

The  farmers,  however,  had  no  leale  from  the  crown  TM, 
of  the  lands  over  which  they  prefided.  Their  authority 
for  colledting  the  rents  from  the  inferior  tenants,  was 
derived  from  a  written  agreement,  for  a  certain  annual 
fum  to  be  paid  to  the  treafury,  exclufive  of  the  Imperial 
taxes.  To  prevent  impofition  on  the  poorer  iort,  in 
every  diftrict  there  was  eftabliffied  a  regifter,  in  which 
the  rents  and  impofts  upon  every  village  and  farm  were 
entered,  and  open  to  the  infpefiion  of  all.  The  regi- 
flered  rents  and  impofts  were  collected  by  the  Crorie  cf 
the  diftridt,  who  was  eftabliffied  in  his  office  by  an 
Imperial  commiffion.  He  was  accountable  for  the 
whole,  even  to  the  laft  Dam,  as  the  commiffion  e.\> 
prefles  it,  to  the  Fotadar  or  treafurer  of  the  diftridt,  who 
.  paid 
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paid  them  into  the  hands  cf  the  Dewan,  or  reccivef- 
gencral  of  the  Imperial  revenues  in  the  province. 

The  rights  or  dues  of  the  Dewanny,  or  the  reve¬ 
nue  paid  to  the  crown,  did  not  amount  to  above  half 
the  him  raifed  upon  the  fubjeft  by  the  great  farmers. 
Thefe  were,  from  time  to  time,  permitted  to  raife  the 
rents  upon  the  inferior  tenants,  in  proportion  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  lands.  The  furplus, 
which  was  known  to  government  from  the  public  re- 
oiflers  of  the  diftridts,  was,  in  part,  allowed  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  farmers,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  houies  for  the 
hufbandmen,  for  furnifhing  them  with  implements  of 
agriculture,  for  embanking  to  prevent  inundations,  for 
making  refervoirs  of  water  for  the  dry  feafon ;  atvd,  in 
general,  for  all  cxpences  attending  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  lands ;  which  otherwife  would 
have  rendered  the  accounts  of  government  intricate  .and 
perplexed. 

The  great  farmers,  however,  were  not  permitted  to 
opprefs  the  tenants  with  exorbitant  rents;  neither  was 
it  their  intereft  to  extort  from  the  hufoandmen  fums 
which  would  render  them  'incapable  of  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  of  living  comfortably  upon  the  fruits  of  their 
toil.  In  the  Imperial  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  p<jcr 
had 
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had  friends,  and  the  Zemindar  fpies  upon  his  conduit. 
They  were  fuch  checks  upon  him,  that  he  could  con¬ 
ceal  nothing  from  their  ohfervation.  They  tranfmicted 
monthly  accounts  of  his  tranfadlions  to  court.  If  the 
tenants  were  able,  without  opprelllon,  to  pay  the  ad¬ 
ditional  rent,  the  demands  of  the  crown  rofc  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  year  upon  the  farmer,  in  proportion  to 
the  new  import  ;  if  they  were  found  incapable  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  burden,  the  Zemindar  was  turned  out  of  his 
office  for  his  avarice  and  imprudence. 

A  double  revenue,  it  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  obferved,  rofe  to  the  crown  from  the  lands ;  the 
ancient  rent,  eftabliffied  at  the  conqueft  of  India  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  fums  which  proceeded  from  the  an¬ 
nual  contrails  with  the  great  farmers.  The  viceroy  of 
the  province  was  verted  with  the  power  of  letting  the 
lands}  and  he  was  obliged  to  tranfmit-  to  the  receiver- 
general  a  record  of  the  fums  payable  by  each  Zemindar. 
The  caufe  of  this  mode  of  railing  the  revenue  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  detail  of  accounts,  the  making  of  con¬ 
trails  with  the  inferior  tenants,  would  have  rendered 
the  burtnels  of  government  too  minute  and  too  expen- 
five  ;  and  to  have  permitted  the  general  farmers  to 
Sjanage  their  diftriils  without  either  check  or  controul, 
would,  have  given  birth  to  fcenes  of  oppreffion, 
which. 
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which  Fate  had  referred  for  an  unfortunate  people,  to 
our  times.  The  Mogul  empire  is  now  no  more;  and 
the  fervants  of  the  freed:  nation  upon  earth  have  left  the 
bod,'  of  the  people  to  the  mercy  of  the  Zemindars. 

The  genera!  farmers  of  diftri&s  were  not.  the  only 
perfons  known  by  the  name  of  Zemindars.  '  Men,  who 
poffeffcd  eftates  for  life,  and  fometimes  in  perpetuity, 
free  from  all  taxation,  by  virtue  of  Imperial  grants,  were 
diftinguiflied  by  the  fame  title.  Thefe  grants  were 
generally  given  to  learned  and  religious  men,  to  fa¬ 
vourite  fervants  at  court,  to  foldiers  who  had  deferved 
'  well  of  their  prince,  and  they  were  refpefted  by  fucceed- 
ing  emperors,  and  feldom  revoked.  One  fixth  part  of 
the  lands  in  Bengal  had  been  conferred,  in  perpetuity, 
by  different  princes,  on  their  favourites  and  adherents. 
Many  of  thefe  eftates  have  fallen  into  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  from  a  failure  of  heirs;  and  others  daily  fall, 
as  the  property  is  not  transferable  by  falc.  A  minute 
enquiry  might  greatly  increafe  our .  revenue.  Many 
grants  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  emperor,  are  only 
from  the  governors  of  the  province;  many  are  in  the 
poffeflion  of  men  who  cannot  trace  their  blood  to  the 
original  proprietors.  A  fuoceffion  of  revolutions  has 
rolled  one  part  of  Bengal  upon  the  other ;  and  it  is 
not  hitherto  fettled  from  confufion. 


Lands 
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.  Lands  were  held  by  a  tenum  1  r  p 
emperors  of  Kindoftan.  A  fii  m  01  I  t  1  n  i 
date,  called  by  the  name  of  J  m  ci,  \  ->  r  r  1  e 
quently  to  particular  men.  Tii  f  ec  i 
for  no  term  of  years.  It  wa  r  e  ,  fli  c  ir  i 
and  revocable  at  pleafure.  When  any  perfon  war. 
raifed  to  the  rank-  of  an  Omrah,  it  was  an  eftabliCied 
rule  to  confer  upon  him  an  eftatc,  for  the  fupport  of 
his  dignity.  This,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
affignment  on  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  arifing  from 
a  fpecified  trad  of  land  in  a  diftrict,  named  in  the 
body  of  the'  grant.  The  grantee  had  no  bufinefs 
with  the  tenants,  as  he  never  refided  on  the  eflate 
allotted  for  his  fubfiftence.  He  fent  his  agent  every 
feafon  to  the  public  officers  of  the  diftridl: ;  and  his 
receipt  to  them,  for  his  allowance,  was  received  by  the 
Dewan,  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  revenue.  No  con¬ 
ditions  of  fervice,  none  for  the  maintenance  of  frocos,. 
was  annexed  to  this  grant.  Thefe  are  the  mbits  of 
men  who  carried  the  feudal  ideas  of  Ewope  into  their 
relation  of  the  ftate  of  India.  The  armies  cf  die  em¬ 
pire  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury.  Ei  er-  pro¬ 
vince  had  its  particular  eflabjilfiment  of  troops,  w.’yieli 
the  governors  were  inipowered  to  augment  in  i Inner  of 
rebellion,  and  commotion. 
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During  the  domination  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  there 
was  no  transferable  landed  property  in  Hindoftap  ; 
excepting  gardens,  orchards,  houies,  and  fome  final! 
portions  of  ground,  in  the  environs  of  great  cities,  Jar 
which  merchants  and  wealthy  tradefmen  had  obtained 
particular  grants,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Pottas. 
This  fpecies  of  property  was  repeatedly  fecured  by.  ge¬ 
neral  edicts,  for  the  encouragement  of  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  citizens,  and  the  improvement  of 
towns.  Grants  of  this  kind  did  not  always  proceed 
from  the  crown;  The  governors  of  provinces  were  im- 
powered  to  iffue  Pottas,  under  certain  limitations  and 
reftri£tions :  the  principal  one  of  which  was,  that  the 
ufual  rent  of  the  ground  fhould  be  paid  regularly 
by  the  proprietor,  to  the  collectors  of  the  Imperial  re- 


Tenures  of  other  various  kinds  were  common  in 
Bengal,  as  well  as*in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
An  aflignment  was  frequently  granted,  upon  a  fpecified 
traft  of  land,  for  the  difcharge  of  a  certain  fum ;  and 
when  the  fum  was  paid,  the  aflignment  expired.  Par¬ 
ticular  farms  were  burthened  with  penfions,  called  Al- 
tumga,  to  holy  men  and  their  defcendants,  without 
their  ever  having  any  concern  in  the  management  of  the 
lands.  The  defpot  referved  the  people  entire  to  himfelf. 
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and  eftablifhed  his  power  by  preventing  opprefijon. 
Certain  imports  were  alfo  appropriated  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Mullas  or  prierts,  for  the  fupp'ort  of  places  of 
worfhip,  public  fchools,  inns,  highways,  and  bridges. 
Thefe  imports  were  laid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the 
revenue,  upon  the  different  hufbandmen,  in  proportion 
to  the  rent  which  they  paid ;  and  the  tax  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  impofitions  of  the  Dev/an. 


Civil  Officers  and  Courts  of  JuJlice. 

J  N  flates  fubjeft  to  defpotifm,  the  legiflative,  the  ju¬ 
dicial  and  executive  power  are  verted  in  the  prince. 
He  is  the  aftive  principle  which  exifts  in  the  center  of 
the  machine,  and  gives  life  and  motion  to  all  its  parts. 
His  authority  and  confequence,  however,  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  degreee  in  which  he  communi¬ 
cates  his  power  to  his  officers.  If  he  gives  them  all  his 
authority,  the  reverence  for  his  pejfan  is  lort  in  the 
fplendor  of  his  deputies.  If  he  befterws  only  a  fmall 
part  of  his  power  on  his  fervants,  that  terror,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  his  government,  is  removed 
from  the  minds  of  his  fubjedts ;  and  a  door  is  opened 
for  commotion,  licentioilfnefs,  and  crimes.  The 
emperors  of  India,  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  had,  for 
two  centuries,  the  good  fortune  to  clothe  their  officers 
f  2  with 
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with,  that  happy  medium  of  authority  which  was  fuf- 
ncient  to  govern,  without  the  power  of  opprefling  tlfe 
body  of  the  people.  --t.-r:' 


The  defpotifm  of  Eindoftan,  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
v.  as  never  a  government  of  mere  caprice  and  whim. 
The  Mahommedans  carried  into  their  conqueftsacodeof 
laws  which  circumfcribed  the  will  of  the  prince.  .  The 
principles  and  precepts  of  the  Coran,  with  the  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  that  book,  form  an  ample  body  of  laws, 
which  the  honfe  of  Timur  always  obferved ;  and  the 
pracSice  of  ages  had  rendered  fome  ancient  ufages  and 
edicts  fo  facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  no  jarif- 
dent  monarch  would  chufe  to  violate  either  by  a  wan¬ 
ton  aft  of  power.  It  was,  befides,  the  policy  of  the 
prince,  to  protedl  the  people  from  the  oppreffivenefs  of 
his  fervants.  Rebellion  fprung  always  from  the  great; 
and  it  was  neoelfary  .for  him  to  fecure  a  party  againft 
their  ambition,  a|gong  the  low. 

Tjic  imperial  governor  of  a  .province,  known  by  the 
d  i  lTb  b  n  the  Eaft  as  well  as  in 
to  \  a  i  o  c  c  hion  dignity  and  authority; 
but  nis  po.vei,  tuontja  grvar.  was  far  from  being  un- 
l  'c  id  c  ratio  ll.  He  conferred  titles 
L^L.v  UK.-  of  an  .^mrah;  he  was  permitted  to 
grant. 
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grant  cftates  till  they  fliouldfcp  con&mcd  in- the  crown. 
He  appointed  and  difmiffed  at  .pleafure  all’ officers  both 
•civil  and  military,  excepting  a  few,  whom  we  iliall 
have  occafibn  to  mention,  who  laded-by  commiiibr. 
under  the  fea!  1  the  empire ;  and  feme  of  theft,  upon 
mifhehaviour,  he  could  fufpend .  till  the  enmeror's 
pleafure.  was  known.  He  let. the  lands  to  the' general 
farmers,  .in  conjim&jon  with  the  Dewan;  but  ht  bore 
no,  part  m  the  eoiledlion  of  the  revenue,  but  by  aiding 
the.  Imperial-  officers  with  the  military  "power.-  The 
■Omrahs,  who  ffieryed -under  him  in  the 'army,  having 
generally,  on  account  of: the  convenience,-  their  al¬ 
lowance  from  the  emperor,  on  the  rents  of  the  province, 
he  , had  the  power;  for  difobediehce  or  notorious  crimes, 
to  -  fufpend.  them,  from  .their  Jagieers,:  until  he  ffiould 
.  receive  an.  anfwer  from -court,  where  the  dk’pvfe' was 
examined  in  the,  cabinet.  In  matters  of  juftice,  there 
refted  an  appeal  to  his  tribunal,-  from  the  Cazi  or  dref- 
juftice,.  though- he.  feldofli  chofe-to  revsrfe  the; decrees  of  ' 
■  that  judge.  Difputes  where  property  was-  -not  concerned, 
and  where  the  eftabliflied  laws  had  made  no'  provtSon. 
'were- fettled  by  his  authority;  but  he  was '’nffiufted  at 
this  peril  not  to  turn  -the  fob;e<fts  of.rthe  e'mpird.’ont-  of 
the  lands,  tenements,  orwhea-fts,  which-  .they- them- 
either  poffefied  or-buiitj-of  which  deicemied  io 
'tHeffifrom- their  anceftors.  : 
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The  Dewan  was  the  officer  next  in  dignity  to  tte 
viceroy,  in  the  province.  He  derived  his  commiffion 
from  tire  emperor,  as  receiver-general  of  the  revenue,' 
His  office  was  altogether  confined  to  tire  adminSlea^ 
tion  and  colledion  of  the  Imperial  rents  and  taxes. 
He  correfponded  with  the  minifter ;  he  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  governor;  and  as  he  had  entire  tq 
himfelf  the  charge  and  difpofal  of  the  public  mosey, 
he  might,  for  good  reafons,  refufe  to  difeharge  any 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  expences  ;  or  to  iffise 
out  pay  to  new  troops,  raifed  without  apparent  ne- 
ceffity.  He  prefided  in  the  office  called  Dafter  A%, 
or  over  all  the  Mutafiddies,  or  clerks  of  the  cheque? 
the  Canongoes  or  public  regifters;  Crories,  or  col- 
le&ors  of  the  larger  diftrids;  Fufildars,  or  coliedors 
of  the  leffer  diftrids ;  Fotadars,  or  treafurers;  Chow- 
dries,  or  chiefs  of  diftrids  ;  Muckuddums,  or  head-men 
of  villages;  and*  in  general  over  all  the  officers  of  the 
Imperial  revenue. 

The  Crone-  of  every  Pergunna  or  larger  diftrid,  de¬ 
rived  his  commiffion  from  the  emperor.  His  office, 
though  in  miniature,  was  the  exad  counterpart  of  the 
Dewan;  being  the  receiver-general  of  the  county,  if 
the  name  may  be  ufed,  as  the  former  was  of  the  whole 
province.  He  was  immediately  accountable  to  the 
3  Dewan, 
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Dewan,  in  whofe  office  he  paffed  his  accounts.  He 
produced  the  receipts  of  the  Fotadar  or  treafurer  of  the 
Pergunna  or  diftridt,  for  the  fums  which  he  had  paid 
into  that  officer’s  hands,  from  the  colledtions  made  by 
die  Fufildars,  who,  in  the  fubdivifions  of  the  Pergunna, 
held  offices,  each  of  which  was  a  counterpart  of  his 


.  The  Carcunof  the  larger  diftridts  was  an  officer  com- 
miffioned  by  the  emperor,  to  fettle  all  matters  and  dif- 
putes  between  the  tenants  and  the  officers  of  the  reve¬ 
nue,  and  to  preferve  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  Pergun¬ 
na.  He  was  allb  a  kind  of  fpy  upon  all  their  private 
as  well  as  public  tranfadtions;  he  audited  their  accounts 
publicly,  tranfmitting  copies  of  them  monthly  to  courts 
attefted  by  the  Sheickdars,  Chowdries,  •  and  Canon- 
goes  of  the  diftridt.  Thefe  accounts  being  entered 
with  great  regularity  in  the  vifier’s  office  at  Delhi,  the 
emperor  had  an  immediate  view  of  the  colledtions  in  the 
.province,  before  the  general  accounts  of  the  Dewanny 
were  adjuftedyand  this  was  alfo  a  great  check  upon  the 
office  of  the  Dewan. 

■  The  view  already  prefented  of  the  mode  of  colledting 
the  Imperial  revenue,  renders  it  unneceflary  to  defcend 
through  all  the  inferior  offices  in  the  department  of  the 
receiver- 
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^  r  ]  '"h'’  i  r%  it  mull  be  obfervefj,; 

n  f  i  j  i  d  u  o  to  the  Imperial  treafury  in. 

t  cij  1  oiLi  t  H  r,  1  I  chiefs  into  that  of  the 
-»mi  he  The  e-  pences  incurred  in  every  diftrict  were 
deducted  from  the  receipts  of  the  Fotadar  or  treafurer 
of  the  difiricl:;  and  the  difburfements  of  the  province  in 
general  from  thofe  of  the  Dewan.  The  furplus  alone, 
which  was  more  or  lefs  according  to  accident,  found  its 
way  to  the  Imperial  exchequer.  The  eftimates  of  the 
Imperial  revenues  are,  therefore,  not  the  fums  received 
in  the  exchequer  at  Delhi,  but  the  grofs  colle&iopsia 
every. province.  . 

The  courts  of  juftice  in  Bengal,  diftinguilhed  by  the- 
general  name  of  Cutcherries,  .were  of  various  kinds. 
They  generally  received  their  defignation  from  the 
officer  who  prefided  in  each,  or  within  whofe  jurifdic- 
tion  they  were  comprehended.  The  Author  of  the 
Enquiry  is  not  fully  informed  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  different  judges,  or  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
their  courts.  There  arofe  a  chain  of  appeal  from  the 
lowed:  to  the  higheft.  An  a£tion  might  be  removed 
from  any  of  the  courts  below  before  the  Cazi  of  the 
province,  commonly  called  Daroga  Adalit,  or  chief- 
juftice;  and  from  him  there  lay  an  appeal,  to  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  viceroy.  7 


Inferior 
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Inferior  judges  were  appointed  by  an  Imperial 
eomtnifficn,  in  every  large  diftrift,  and  in  every  con- 
fiderable  city,  with  whom  appeals  refted,  from  the 
courts  in  the  country,  and  from  the  decifions  of  Cut- 
wals,  or  mayors  of  towns.  Thefe  Cazis,  or  judges, 
were  veiled  with  power  to  fummori  before  them  all 
perfons,  to  examine  records,  public  regiflers,  grants, 
and  witneflcs.  They  were,  at  their  peril,  to  pafs  judg¬ 
ment  impartially,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Coran, 
and  the  canons  and  regulations  of  the  empire.  They 
were  impowered  to  make  and  diflolve  marriages,  to 
execute  contracts  of  every  kind  between  individuals, 
to  inflict  punifhments,  which  did  not  extend  to 
either  life  or  limb.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  riots, 
diforders,  and  tumults ;  and  they  were  denominated  the 
general  guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  Thev 
were  provided  with  an  eftablifhment  of  clerks,  regifters, 
arid  officers  of  the  court.  They  paffed  judgment  in 
a  fummary  manner,  and  their  legal  fees  were  one  fourth 
of  the  matter  in  difpute,  equally  levied  upon  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant.  This  regulation  was  intended  to 
prevent  vexatious  law-fuits,  as  well  a  sto  bring  them 
to  a  fpeedy  iffue.  During  the  vigour  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  capital  punifhments  were  hardly  known  in  India. 
When  a  crime  which  merited  death  was  committed, 
the  Cazi,  after  a  full  proof  of  the  iacl,  by  witnefler, 
Vol.  111.  g  pronounced 
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pronounced  fentence  againft  the  guilty  perfon;  but, 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  viceroy,  it  could  not 
be  put  in  execution.  Though  the  empire  fometimet 
"  abounded  with  treafon,  it  was  never  punifhed  but  in 
the  field.  • 

In  each  fubdivifion  of  the  Fcrgunna  or  diflris3:,  fub- 
ject  to  thejurifdidtiop  of  the  Cazi  or  judge,  there  was  an 
inferior  officer  called  a  Chowdri,  fimilar  to  our  juftice 
of  the  peace.  Every  village  had  its  chief-man,  who 
was  the  conftable  of  his  own  department.  A  Fogedar 
was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  commander  of  the  troops, 
in  every  military  ftation.  He  fometimes  farmed  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  being  the  imme¬ 
diate  reprefentative  of  the  viceroy,  he  was  confidered 
as  the  principal  officer  in  his  diftrifl.  But  he 
did  not  fit  in  judgment,  the  civil  being  always  kept 
diftin£t  from  the  military  department,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Moguls,  as  long  as  it  retained  its 
vigour.  The  Zemindars  or  general  farmers,  were  fome¬ 
times  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
their  own  diftridts  ;  but  in  their  courts  they  decided 
only  upon  trivial  difputes  between  the  inferior  huf- 
bandmen.— Such  was  the  government  of  Bengal,  under 
the  empire  of  the  houfe  of  Timur. 
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UNDER  THE  EAST.- INDIA  COMPANY, 
ferries,  and  imports  upon-  markets,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  imperfect  grants.  This  encroachment 
oh  the  rights  of  the  Company  is,  however,  a  kind  of 
.  benefit  to  the  people.  The  poffeflbrof  the  grant,  cor- 
fiders  the  lands  which  it  deferibes,  as  his  own  p-onerty; 
and|he  is,  from  a  natural  fdfifhnefs,  more  a  friend  to  his 
'Inferiors  than  the  fugitive  Zemindar  of  a  year.' 

To.  render  clear  affairs'  hitherto  little  underftood,  we 
muft  defeend  into  more  particulars.  The  frauds  and 
oppreffions  committed  in  Bengal,  in  the  colledrion  of  the 
revenue,  are  as  various  as  they  are  without  number. 
The  interior,  policy  fubfirtirrg  in  that  kingdom,  •  wi!i 
throw  new  light  on  the  fubjetft.  Some  of  the  lands  in 
Bengal  go-under  the  defignation  of  Coraat,  having  no 
native  tenants,  being  cultivated  by  vagrant  huftandmep 
who  wander^  from  place  to  place  in  queil  of  laborn  A 
farmer  takes  frequently  large.-  trafis  of  thefe  lands  upon 
contrad.  He-  obliges  himfelf  to  be  anfwerabfe  to  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  produce;  but  he  keeps  the  accounts- 
himfelf.  The  vagrant-  hu&andmen  whom  he  emnlow, 
having -neither  implements  of. agriculture  nor  flock,  are, 
from  time  to  time,  fupplied  with  (mall  furas  bv  the  farmer- 
and,  when  the  harvert  is  gathered  in,  he  approoriates  to 
himfelf  two  thirds  oitiu.  )  i  p  ,  ,, 

the  remainder,  for  the  interefl  of  the  futns  advanced  to 
the  vagrants.  The  accounts  delivered  in  to  governr.-ont 
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hold.  Ingenuity  expires  under  the  foOlifh  defpotifm 
which. defeats  its  own  ends ;  and  human  nature,'  in,  its 
moll  wretched  fiate,  revolts  againft  labour,  which  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  an  increale  of  toil.  ' 
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•  Revenue  and  Commerce. 

Brief,  but  it  is  hoped  a  comprehend  vr-  i.ica 
•  ■  given,  in  the  preceding  fedion.  of  the  a0wrr 
of  Bengal  under  the  Imperial  houf*  of  TV-”'"  the  5v 
thor  of  the  Enquiry  will  proceed  to  explain  'he  P“y-=”r,  s 
and  Commerce  of  that  once  fiourilLhi and  ooui-nt 
kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  jehanrire.  the 
revenues  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behan,  both 
which,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  the  former,  amounted  to  £  2,796,719  t  j  2 
Under  his  grandfon  Aurungzebe 

they  encreafed  to  -  -  -  2,911,866  7  6 

Mahommed  Shuffia,  who  wrote  an  -f  q,e 

HiJftory  of  the  Empire,  from  the  death  of  the  iilnurious 
Akbar  to  the  fatal  invafion  of  Nadir  Shaw,  where  he 
mentions  the  provinces  which  revolted  during  the  in¬ 
dolent  reign  of  Mahommed  Shaw,  eftimates  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  Bengal  at  fixty  crcrc-s  of  Dams,  or  one  crore  and 
■fifty  lacks  of roupees,  which  fum is  equal  to  £  1,87  5,000 
The  revenues  cf  Behar,  according  to  the 
: .  fame  writer,  amounted  to  forty-five 

crores  of  Dams,  or  -  -  -  -  1,406,290 

£■ 
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It  aopcars,  from  the  above  calculation,  that  the  reve- 
•  nues  of  Bengal  had  been  gradually  increafing,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  empire,  through  time.  They  continued 
ftill  to  increafe,  under  the  revolted  Nabobs,  fomfe.of 
whom  brought  into  their  treafury  four  millions  of  our 
money,  but  not  without  diflrefling  the  fubjed,  ■  and 
plundering  him  of  a  part  of  his  wealth.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  repeat  an’obfervaticn,  already  made,  that  not  . 
above  half  the  fum  raifed'  upon  the  people  came  ipto 
the  coffers  of  government.  The  exadt  fum  tranfmitted 
annually  to  Delhi,  before  the  diflolution  of  the  empire, 
is  noteafy  to  afeertain;  but  we  can  form  fome  judgment 
of  the  amount,  from  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  Imperial 
court,  when  its  ancient  vigour  began  to  decline.  The 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  during  fome  years  of  in¬ 
dolence  and  debility,  were  farmed  out  to  the  viceroys, 
who  paid  into  the  treafury,  one  million  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
pounds  feventeen  fhillings  and  fixpence  of  our  mo¬ 
ney. 

This  fum,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  a  medium  ftruck,  upon 
an  average  of  years,  of  the  money  remitted  to  the  trea¬ 
fury  at  Delhi,  when  the  entpire  retained  its  force.  But 
this  ftipulated  revenue,  as  might  have  been  forefeen,  was 
never  regularly  paid.  The  viceroys  acquired  an  inde- 
3  pendent 
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pendent  power,  by  a  regulation  which  threw  the  whole 
management  of  the  province  into  their  hands,  without 
controul;  and  the  vigour  of  the  Imperial  government, 
in  proportion,  declined.  The  country  profited,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  refraStorinefs  cf  its  governor ;  if  his  avarice 
prompted  him  to  raife  more  on  the  fubjeft,  the  latter  was 
more  able  than  before  to  pay  the  additional  impoft,  from 
the  revenue  being  kept  and  expended  in  the  province. 
Bengal  began  to  flourifb,  under  an  additional  load  of  op- 
preflion.  It  yielded  more  to  a  fevere  Nabob,  than  to  the 
milder  government  of  the  empire ;  and  being  relieved 
from  an  annual  drain  of  fpecie  to  Delhi,  it  became  opu¬ 
lent  under  a  degree  of  rapine. 

Though  defpotifm  is  not  the  moft  favourable  govern¬ 
ment  for  commerce,  it  flourilhed  greatly  in  Bengal,  un¬ 
der  the  ftrift  juftice  of  the  houfe  of  Timur.  Senfible  of 
the  advantages  which  they  themfelves  would  derive  from 
afree  commercial  intercourfe  between  their  fubjcch,  they 
were  invariably  the  protestors  of  merchants.  The  mili¬ 
tary  ideas  which  they  brought  from  Tartary,  prevented 
the  principal  fervants  of  the  crown  from  engaging  in 
trade;  and,  therefore,  monopolies  of  every  kind  were 
difeouraged,  and  almoft  unknown.  No  government  in 
Europe  was  ever  more  fevere'  again!!  foreftalling  and  re¬ 
grating, 
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ginling,  than  was  that  of  the  Moguls  in  India,  with 
icoarcl  to  all  the  branches  of  commerce.  A  fowl 
clut'f  was  raifed  by  the  crown;  but  this  was  amply  63- 
paid,  by  the  never-violated  fccurity  given  to  the  mer- 


Bcngal,  from  the  mildnefs  of  its  climate,  the  fertility 
of  its  foil,  and  the  natural  industry  of  the  Hindoos,  was 
always  remarkable  for  its  commerce.  rI  he  eafy  com¬ 
munication  by  water  from'  place  to  place,  facilitated  a 
mercantile  intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants.  Every 
village  has  its  canal,  every  Pergunna  its  river,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  the  Ganges,  which  falling,  by  various 
mouths,  into  the  bay.  of  Bengal,  lays  open  the  ocean  for 
the  export  of  commodities  and  mnnufadtures.  A  people, 
from  an  inviolable  prejudice  of  religion,  abftemious,  were 
averfe  to  luxury  tbemfelves;  and  the  wants  of  nature  were 
fupplied  almoft  fpontaneoufly  by  the  foil  and  climate.- 
1  he  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  was,  againft  all  nations, 
in  favour  of  Bengal ;  and  it  was  the  fink  where  gold  and 
filver  difappeared,  without  the  leaft  profpea  of  re- 

All  the  European  nations  ,  carried  chiefly  on  their  com¬ 
merce  with  Bengal  in  bullion.  The  Dutch,  at  a  me¬ 
dium 
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dium  of  ten  years,  threw  annually  into 
that  kingdom,. in  bullion 
The  Englifh  -  - 

The  French,  Danes,  and  Portuguefe 
The  exports  of  Bengal  to  the  gulphs  of 
Periia  and  Arabia,  were  very  g:eat. 
She  fupplied  Arabia,  Periia,  Turkey, 

.  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  the  Idler  Afia 
with  her  manufactures,  and  brought 
home  annually,  into  her  coffers,  of 
gold  -  - 

Her  trade  in  opium  and  piece  goods  to 
the  eaftern  kingdoms  of-  Afia,  to  the 
Malayan  and  Philippine  '  iflands, 
brought  yearly  a  balance  in  her  fa¬ 
vour  of  -  - 


the  boforh  c 
£  4-75, 


375)Ooo 


150,000 


The  inland  trade  of  Bengal,  with  the 

upper  Hindoftan  and  Aflam  -  .  250,000 

The  coafting-trade  with  the  coaffs  of 

Coromandel  and  Malabar  -  -  160,000 


£'.852,500 


The  above  effimate  is  made defignedly  low;  for  were 
we  to  argue  from  general  principles,  a  greater  fum  muff 
have  been  imported  annually  into  Benge  l 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  remitted  annua:,”  m 
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Delhi,  never  rctur: 

ned  into  the  prot 

••incc,  and,  as  there,-, 

rvcrc  no  mines  cvro 

ught  in  the  cou 

■itiy,  the  furplus  of 

the  revenue  mull: 

have  proceeded 

from  the  balance  of 

trade.  Coin,  it  is 

well  known,  loft 

is  greatly  by  fri&ion, 

where  little  alloy  is 

mixed  with  the 

filvcr,  and  where  the 

want  of  paper-curr 

cncy  makes  the  t. 

drculation  extremely 

rapid.  Iclofealfc 

3  by  re-coinagc, 

which  happened  an- 

nuallv  tinder  the  er 

npire  in  Bengal. 

The  practice  of  ctin- 

eeaiing  and  buryini 

g  treafure,  which 

[  the  terrors  of  defpo- 

',,1.0  cl,  h 

as  occafioncd  a  c 

onfiuerabie  lofs,  be- 

fines  uie  quantity  c 

of  filvcr  and  gok 

1  ufei  in  rich  manu- 

iaftures.  Thefe  v 

arious  lofi'es  could  be  only  repaired  by 

a  lavourablc  balan 

ce  of  trade;  ant 

1  the  fum  which  we- 

have  hated  above, 

■  would  barely  fu 

pply  the  wade, 

Stale  of  Bengal  under  the  ren 

■jolted  Nalobs. 

idc-  rjpHOUGH  th 

e  caufes  which  bi 

roice  the  empire  were 

obvious,  the 

decline  of  the  po 

wer  of  the  houfe  of 

Timur  was  gradu 

al  and  imperceptible.  The  feeds  of 

decay  were  long  fc 

>wn  before  they 

were  brought  to  an 

enormous  growth. 

by  the  indolence  of  Mahommed  Shaw. 

Had  even  the  Perl 

ian  invafion  neve 

r  happened,  -the  fa- 

brie  which  Baber 

railed  in  India  w 

as  deftined  to  fail  to 

ruin.  The  abilitie 

:s  of.  Aurungzebc 

,  by  cllabliflaing  half 

a  century  of  domeftic  tranquility  in 

his  dominions,  broke 

the 
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aliefYpint  of  his  fubje&s,  whilft  that  of  the  Imperial  fa¬ 
mily  declined.  The  diftant  provinces  obeyed  the  man- 
.  dates  of  the  court,  through  habif,  more  than  through 
fear  of  its  relentment  and  power ;  and  governors,  though 
deftitnte  of  ambition,  found,  in  their  own  indolence,  an 
excufe  for  their  inattention  to  commands  which  could 
not  be  inforced  with  rigour. 

The  intrigues  of  the  two  Seids  at  the  court  of  Delhi, 
who  raifed  and  removed  monarchs  at  pleafure,  weakened 
that  refpect  for  the  houfe  of  Timur  which  bound  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  the  fubjeft,  even  after  their  mildnefs  had  de¬ 
generated  intb  indolence.  Every  month  brought  intel¬ 
ligence  into  the  diftant  provinces  of  the  murder  of  one 
prince,  whilft  another  was  placed  on  a  throne,  ftill  warm 
with  his  predeeeflbr’s  blood.  The  veil  which  hid  def- 
potilm  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  was  rent  in  twain; 
monarafas  became  puppets,  which  the  minifter  moved  at 
pleafure,  and  evsn  men,  who  loved  ilavery  on  its  own 
account,  knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn  their  political 
devotion.  The  viceroys,  under  a  pretence  of  an  unfet¬ 
tled  fucceflion,  retained  the  revenues  of  the  provinces ; 
and,  with  Ipecious  profeflionj  of  loyalty  for  the  Imperial 
family,  they  became  polite  rebels  againft  its  autho¬ 
rity. 


Th 
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AN  ENQJJIRY  INTO  THE 

Through  this  debility  in  the  Imperial  line*,  a 
foecies  of  government  rofc  in  various  provinces  of  India. 
The  viceroys,  though  they  afi'umed  the  ftate  of  princes, 
were  ftill  the  humble  slaves  of  fome  defolate  monarch, 
who  fat  without  cither  power  or  dignity  in  the  mid  ft  of 
the  ruins  of  Delhi.  They  governed,  the  people  in  his 
name,  but  they  liftened  not  to  his  commands!"  He  even 
became  an  inflrument  of  oppreffion  in  their  hands  ;  and 
they  fanctified  the  moft  unpopular  of  their  meafures  by 
inducing  the  prince  to  pafs,  in  thejx  own  cabinet,  regu¬ 
lations,  which  originated  under  thejfeils  of ,  theyempire. 
Inftead  of  a  revenue,  they  remitted- to  him  bribes;  and 
the  neceffity  of  his  fituation  reduced  him  into  a  tool,  to 
the  very  rebels  who  had  ruined  -his  power. 

This  mock  form  of  an  empire  continued  for  ipany 
years ;  and  fome  provinces  are  ftill  governed  through  the 
medium  of  a  monarch  that  only  fubfifts  in  his  name. 
But  though  the  Nabobs  affirmed  that^hey  -had  ftill  an 
emperor,  the  people  found,  in  their  oppreffionS,  that 
there  was  none.  The  check  which  the  terror  of  com¬ 
plaints  to  Delhi  had  kid  formerly  on  the  conduct  of  the 
viceroys,  was  now  removed;  and  the  officers  of  the 
crown  who  had  been  placed  between  the  fubjedt  and 
the  governor,  were  difeontinued  or  deprived  of  their 
power.  The  inferior  tenants,  inftead  of  being  fupport- 
i  ed 
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ed  by  the  Imperial  collectors  of  the  revenue  againrt  the 
avarice  of  the  general  farmers,  were  fubmitted,  without 
'  red  refs,  to  the  management  of  the  latter,  and  were  con- 
fidered  by  him  as  a  kind  of  property. 

'f'fre  ufurpation  of  Aliverdi  introduced,  more  than  iu  d;ayut;c 
thirty  years  ago,  the  above-defcribed  form  of  govern- 
ment  into  Bengal.  The  fame  policy  was  continued 
by  his  fucceflors.  They  owned  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
for  their  fovereign,  but  they  governed  the  country, 
and  colledted  its  revenues  for  themfelves.  The  in- 
terpofition  of  the  crown  being  removed,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Nabobs,  who  fucceeded  one  another  either  by  force 
or  intrigue,  adopted  a  more  Ample,  but  a  more  impoli¬ 
tic  mode  of  colleding  the  rents  and  imports,  than  that 
which  had  been  pradtifed  by  the  houfe  of  Timur.  The 
lands  were  let  from  year  to  year  to  Zemindars,  who 
were  accountable  for  the  rents  to  the  treafury,  and  the 
former  officers  of  the  revenue,  though  not  annihilated, 
poficffed  neither  emolument  nor  power. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  however,  en-  <,»  :;..c  F-0. 
abled  the  Nabobs  to  prevent  their  government  from  de-  l‘”“' 
generating  into  abfolute  oppreffion.  They  had  fenfe 
enough  to  fee,  that  their  own  power  depended  upon  the 
profperity  of  their  fubjedts;  and  their  refidence  in  the  i 
h  2  province 
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province  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  with 
more  expedition  and  prcciSon  than  it  was  done  in  the 
times  of  the  empire.  The  complaints  of  the  injured,, 
from  a  pofiefhon  of  the  means  of  information,  were1  bet¬ 
ter  underftoed.  The  Nabobs  were  lefs  reflected  than 
"formerly,  in  inflifling  neceflary  puniflr'ments;  add,  as. 
they  were  accountable  to  no  luperior  for  the  revenue, 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  remit  unjuft  debts  ami 
taxes,  which  could -not  be  borne.  ..The  miferies  ofBen- 
cral,  in  fliort,  were  referved  for  other  times.  Commerce, 
rnairufadfures,  and  agriculture,  -were  encouraged;  fork 
was  not  -then  the- maxim  to  take  the  honey, ;  by ‘ikftroy- 
ing  the  fwarm.  . 

The  folly  of  the  prince  had  nt>  deftrudfive  effedf  on 
the  prorperity  of :  the  people.  The  Nabobs,  carrying 
down,  through  their  own  independent  government,  the. 
idea  of  the  mild  defpotifm  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  feem- 
ed  to  mark  out  to-the  people  certain: -lines,  which  they 
themfeives  did  riot  chufe  either  to  overleap  or  deftroy. 
Many  now  in  Britain  were  eye-witnefles  of  the  truth  of 
this  aftertion.  We  appeal  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who 
marched  through  Bengal  after  the  death  of  Siirage-ul- 
Dowla,  that,  at  that  time,  ft  was  one  of  the  richeft,  moft 
populous,  and  beft  cultivated  kingdoms  in  the  world.. 
T3ie  great  men  and  merchants*  were  wallowing  in  wealth 
and 
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knd'luxury;  the  inferior  tenants  and  the  manufacturers 
-  were  blefled  with  plenty,  content,  and  eafe.  But  the 
eldud  which  has  iinee  obfcured  this  funfhiue  was  near. 

Whqji  the  troubles,  which  ended  by  putting  Bengal 
'inpcfffie  hands  of  the  Company,  firft  arofe,  Surage-ul- 
Dovsjla,  a  very  young  and  ineonfiderate  prince,  was  Na- 
bob  of  the  three  provinces.  The  good  fortune  which 
had  at  firft  forfaken  us,  returned  to  our  arms;  and,  bv 
the  affiftance,  or  rather  opportune  treachery  of  Jaffier, 
one  of  his  generals,  he  was  depofed  and  murdered.  We 
raifed  the  Traitor,  as  a  reward  for  his  convenient  trea¬ 
son,  to  a  throne  ftill  warm  with  the  blood  of  his  lord ; 
yjjfid  the  meafure  feemed  to  be juftified,  by  our  apparent 
inability  of  retaining  the  conquered  province  in  our  own 

The  fortune  of  Jaffier,  however,  did  not  long  with¬ 
hold  her  frowns.  Though  he  had  treachery  enough  to 
ruin  his  mafter,  he  was  deftitute  of  abilities  to  reign  in 
his  place.  His  vveaknefs  became  an  excufe  for  a  revo¬ 
lution,  which  had  been  meditated  on  other  grounds;  and 
Caffim  Ali,  Jaffier’s  fon- in-law,  an  intriguing  politician, 
was  inverted  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  father. 
If  Jaffier  was  weak,  Caffim  had  too  good  parts  to  be 
permitted  to  govern  Bengal,  He  was  depofed,  and  his 
predeccfior 
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preckccfibr  rein  Rated  in  his  place.  This  farce  in  poli¬ 
tics  was  adopted  as  a  precedent.  A  governor,  without 
a  revolution  in  the  Rate  of  Bengal*  could  not  anfwerto 
himfelf  for  idling  away  his  time. 

The  civil  wars,  to  which  a  violent  defire  q£  cssS&lg 
Nabobs  gave  rife,  were  attended  with  tragical  ^ents. 
The  country  was  depopulated  by  every  fpecies  ofpublic 
diftrefs.  In  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  half  the  grea^cities 
of  an  opulent  kingdom  were  rendered  defolate;  the  mod 
fertile  fields  in  the  world  lay  wafte;  and  five  millions  of 
barmlefs  and  induftrious  people  were  either  expelled  or 
deflroyed.  Want  of  forefight  became  more  fatal  thaa 
innate  barbarifm;  and  men  found  themfelves  wading 
through  blood  and  ruin,  when  their  objeft  was  only 
fpoil.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  rend  the  veil  which 
covers  our  political  tranfactions  in  Afia. 
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.  Oifervations  on  the  ’Treaty  for  the  Dewamy. 

AN  ample  field  lay  open  before  us ;  but  we  have 
appropriated  revolution  and  war  to  hiftory. 
The  prelent  difquifition  is  of  an  inferior  kind;  an  en¬ 
quiry,  which  means  not  to  irritate  but  to  reform.  Let 
it  fuffice  to  lay,  that  Bengal  fuffered  from  diflurbances 
and  violent  meafures;  and  that  Fortune,  though  unfa¬ 
vourable,  was  lefs  fatal,  than  the  rapacity  of  avaricious 
men.  Peculiarly  unhappy,  an  unwarlike  but  induf- 
trious  people,  were  lubdued  by  a  fociety  whole  bufinels 
was' commerce.  A  barbarous  enemy  may  flay  a  prof- 
trate  foe;  but  a  civilized  conqueror  can  only  ruin  na¬ 
tions  without  the  fword.  Monopolies  and  an  exclufive 
trade  joined  iffue  with  additional  taxations;  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  were  deprived  of  the  means,  vvhilfl.  the  demands 
upon  them  were,  with  peculiar  abfurdity,  increafed. 


But 
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But  to  wander  no  farther  into  declamation :  though 
the  misfortunes  of  Bengal  began  with  the  revolutions 
and  changes  which  fucceedcd  the  death  of  Surage-ul- 
Dowla,  the  fyftero,  which  advances  (till  with  haftj  ' 
ftridcs,  to  the  complete  ruin  of  that  once'  «$ilpt>6 
■province,  was  eftablilhed  feveral  years  after  that  event. 
A  noble  governor  fent  to  command  in  Bengal,  by  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  arrived  in  that  kingdom  the' 
May  of  1765.  The  expulfion  of  the  Nabob  Caffim 
Ali,  and  the  reduction  of  Suja-ul-Dowla,  by  our  arms, 
had  enabled  the  fervants  of  the  Company  to  eftablilh 
peace  upon  their  -  own  terms.  The  treaty  which  they 
■concluded  was  abfurd  ;  and  had  it  been  lefs  exception¬ 
able,  it  would  not  probably  have  plcafed  a  man,  who 
went  not  to  India  to  be  idle. 

The  various  revolutions  of  Fortune,  which  had  fub- 
jedted  feveral  of  the  richeft  provinces  of  India  to  the 
Company’s  fervants,  threw  the  undoubted  heir  of  the 
Mogul  empire  into  their  hands.  The  governor  availed 
himfelf  of  this  circumftance.  Other  Nabobs  had  convert¬ 
ed  the  unfortunate  prince  into  a  tool ;  and  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  our  governor  to  do  the  fame,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  conftituents.  Confeious  of  his  power  over  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  having  the  abfolutc  diredtion  of  a  Nabob,  who 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  governor,  himfelf,  and  to  his  own 
2  crimes, 
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crimes,  he  threw  afide  the  former  tre->t~  r-rpif,.-,] 
.  commiffion  for  the  office  of  Dewan,  or 
■‘'  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bebar,  and  Crtfii  xv.-*  ob¬ 
tained,  from  Shaw  Allum,  for  the  Comnnnv  Th- 
office offipcrpetual  Nabob  might  have  been  ns  eafiiy  ob¬ 
tained;  but  the  former  .balanced  a  thoufand  difadvan- 
tages,  by  rendering  the  nature  of  the  tenure  perplexed. 

In  confideration  of  the  Imperial  mandate,  which, 
with  the  revenues,  conferred  the  government  of  Bengal 
for  ever  on  the  Company,  Shaw  Allum  was  to  receive 
an  annual  penfion  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  pounds.  The  annuity  was  moderate  to  the 
lineal  fuccelfor  of  Timur.  He  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
guaranteed  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  province  of  Alla¬ 
habad  ;  and  thus  a  hind  of  provifion  was  made  for  a  prince, 
who  retained  nothing  of  what  belonged  to  his  illuftrious 
anceftors,  except  the  empty  title  of  emperor  of  Hin- 
doftan.  This  treaty,  however,  though  it  dazzled  with 
its  fplendor,  was  neither  folid  nor  advantageous  in  itfelf. 
The  emperor,  inftead  of  being  placed  at  Allahabad, 
ought  to  poflefs  the  province,  out  of  which  his  ore- 
tended  vificr  Suja-ul-Dowla,  had  been  recently  driven; 
or  fhould  that  meafure  be  ftippocd  to  invert  him  with 
dangerous  power,  the  territories  of  Bui  want  equal 

in  revenue  to  Allahabad,  might  have  been  conferred 
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upon  him.  The  Company,  being  then  in  poflefiion  of 
all  thefe  provinces,  might,  by  its  fervants,  have  adopted 
either  of  thefe  fyflems. 

To  the  firft  meafure  there  are  no  welf-fo^ed 
objeftions,  and  many  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
it.  The  fum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- five  thoufand 
pounds  might  have  been  annually  faved,  which  fum  is 
now  fent  to  a  diflant  province,  from  whence  it  never 
returns.  This  latter  circumftance  is  of  more  real  preju¬ 
dice  to  Bengal  and  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  than  if  half 
the  revenues  of  the  province  had  been  given  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  upon  condition  of  his  keeping  his  court  in  that 
country.  Had  Shaw  Allum  been  put  in  poflefiion  of 
the  dominions  of  Suja-ul-Dowla,  the  natural  inadtivity 
of  his  difpofition,  and  the  extraordinary  expence  and 
magnificence,  vjhich  he  is,  in  fome  meafure,  obliged  to 
fupport,  would  have  prevented  him  from  being  fo 
dangerous  a  neighbour  as  even  Suja-ul-Dowla.  The 
whole  empire  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion;  and  we  were 
only  from  convenience  his  friends. 

A, rguments  crowd  in  to  ,  fupport  this  pofition  ;  but 
there  are  flill  ftronger  reafons  for  placing  the  emperor 
in  the  tenitories  of  Bui  want  Singh.  His  refidence,  in 
fucb  a  cafe,  might  have  been  fixed  at  Patna  or  Mon¬ 
ger  ; 
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geer;  and  our  army,  inftead  of  being  cantoned  at  Alla¬ 
habad  and  Cora,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier, 
of  our  provinces,  might  have  remained  in  Patna,  in  the 
center  of  our  dominions.  Bengal,  had  this  meafure 
been  adqpled,  inftead  of  lofing  the  penfion  paid  to  the 
empcfdr,  and  the  enormous  expence  of  a  brigade  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country,  would  have  been  enriched  by  the  greater 
.part  of  the  revenues  of  the  territories  of  Bui  want  Singh  ; 
for  which  he  had  paid  twenty-two  lacks  of  roupees  to 
Suja-ul-Dowla,  though  in  reality  he  colledted  double 
that  fum  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  latter  pofition  will  appear  more  obvious  from  its  iors 
the  following  ftate.  Bengal,  had  the  meafure  been  «■>« 
adopted,  would  annually  have  faved, 

The  penfion  paid  to  the  emperor,  £.  325,000 
The  expence  of  a  brigade,  -  -  187,500 

Twenty  lacks  from  the  territories  of  . 

Bulwant  Singh  fpent  at  Patna,  250,000 

762,500 

This  meafure  alone,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  would  to  the  c»m- 
have  preferved  Bengal  in  a  flourilhing  condition,  in  r 
fpite  of  avarice  and  mifmanagement.  .  It  would,  at  the 
fame  time,  have  been  attended  with  man)'  falutary 
effedls  in  our  political  fyftem  in  India.  The  emperor 
would  have  been  more  immediately  under  our  eye  ;  for 
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rho’toK  !w  nt  prefent  labours  under  an  eclipfc,  he  may, 
f0-nC  i-ji-nc  or  other,  Brine  forth  like  a  comet,  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  and  able  man.  We  arc  how 
obh'.-rrl  tn  n  'otcfl  and  fupport  him,  under  rnanifefl  dif-  , 
ac  r-c  Kis  territories  border  on  the  M.hratfors, 
{ales,  and  Rohilias;  and  he  is  under  a  perpetual  appfe- 
henfion  from  tbefe  nations.  Had  the  mcafiire,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  we  have  deferibed,  been  taken,  Suja- ' 
ul-Doyvia  would  have  come  in  between  him  and  thefe 
powers  ;  but,  at  prefent,  our  army  at  Allahabad  becomes 
a  fecurity  to  that  prince;,  whofc  apprehenfions  would 
othenvife  have  induced  him  to  adhere  more  firmly  (thao 
he  now  fhews  an  inclination,  to  his  treaty  with  the 
Company. 


Stale  of  Commerce  hi  Bengal,  under  the  Company* 

«*T"  rjpHE  profperity  and  opulence  which  Bengal  enjoyed 
during  the  government  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  and 
even  under  the  revolted  viceroys,  proceeded  fr  >mher  lu¬ 
crative  commerce,  as  much  as  from  the  fertility  of  her  foil. 
Rich  in  the  inauftry  of  her  inhabitants,  file  became  in¬ 
dependent  or  the  partial  ranine  of  impolitic  governors, 
who  plundered  only  to  fquander  away.  The  money, 

,  which  entered  by  injuftice  at  one  door  of  the  treafury, 
was  carried  cut  at  another  by  luxury. '  The  court  of  the 
2  Nabob 
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Nabob  was  the  heart,  which  only  received  the  various 
currents  of  wealth,  to  throw  it  with  vigour,  through 
every  vein  of  the  kingdom. 


We  may  date  the  commencement  of  decline,  from 
the  Say  on  which  Bengal  fell  under  the-  dominion  of 
foreigners; Who  were  more  anxious  to  improve  the  pre- 
'fent  moment  to  their  own  emolument,  than,  by  provid¬ 
ing  againft  wafte,  to  fecure  a  permanent  advantage  to 
the  Britifh  nation.  With  a  peculiar  want  of  forefight, 
they  began  to  drain  the  refervoir,  without  turning  into 
it  any  ftream  to  prevent  it  from  being  exhaufeed. 
From  obfervation,  we  defeend  to  fads, 


The  annual  invcflments  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  for  which  no  fpecie  is  received, 
amounts,  at  an  average  of  ten  years. 


Tliofe  of  the  Dutch,  for  which  the 
fervants  of  the  Company  take  bills 
on  liurope,  for  remitting  fortunes 
acquired  in  Bengal,  - 
Tliofe  of  the  French,  paid  for  to  the 
natives,  in  the  fame  wav,  . 

Thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Danes, 


•  £■  927,500 


/,•  1>577>5°:: 
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£-  I>577>S00 

Bengal,  it  fball  hereafter  appear,  to 
replace  all  this  wafle,  fcarce  annually 
receives  in  bullion,  -  -  100,000  1 

She  lofes,  therefore,  yearly,  to  Europe,  £.  r,4>f&oo  j 

The  above  eftimate  of  the  exports  of  Bengal  for  s 
which  Die  receives  no  fpecie,  is  formed  on  the  prime 
coft  of  her  manufaftures.  The  Balance  againft  her 
comprehends  the  favings  of  the  Company  on  the  reve¬ 
nue,  the  value  of  Britifh  exports,  the  private  fortunes  of 
individuals,  which  center  in  this  kingdom.  This 

ruinous  commerce  with  Europe  is  not  balanced,  by  a 
lucrative  intercourfe  with  the  various  Bates  of  Afia. 
The  increafe  of  the  demand  for  the  manufaftures  of 
Bengal,  for  our  markets  here,  and  the  revolutions  which 
fbook  and  greatly  depopulated  that  kingdom,  have 
raifed  the  price  of  goods.  The  demand  would,  upon 
this  head,  fink  in  proportion  in  the  Eaft ;  but  befides, 
the  internal  ftate  of  the  various  countries,  which 
formerly  exchanged  bullion  for  'the  goods  of  Bengal,  has 
been  long  unfavourable  to  foreign  commerce. 

Perfia,  about  thirty  years’  ago  a  great  and  a  flourifhing 
empire,  has  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  almoft  depopulated 
7  by 
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by  the  cruelties  of  Nadir  Shaw  ;  and,  fince  his  affaffina- 
tion,  by  unremittiag  civil  wars.  The  few  inhabitants, 
who  efcaped  the  rage  of  the  fword,  lit  down  in  the 
.  mid  .I  of  poverty.  Georgia  and  Armenia,  who  fharcd 
in  the  t Kembles  of  Perfia,  fhare  alfo  her  untoward  fate. 
Indigence  has  fhut  up  the  doors  of  commerce  ;  vanity 
has  difappcWed  with  wealth,  and  men  content  them- 
•'felves  with  the  coarfe  manufactures  of  their  native 
countries.  The  Turkifh  empire  has  long  declined  on 
its  fouthern  and  eaftern  frontiers.  Egypt  rebelled: 
Babylonia,  'under  its  Bafha,  revolted.  The  diffracted 
ftate  of  the  former  has  almoft  fhut  up  the  trade,  by  ca¬ 
ravans,  from  Suez  to  Cairo ;  from  the  latter  of  which, 
the  manufactures  of  Bengal  were  conveyed  by  fea  to  all 
the  ports  of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

The  rapacity  of  the  Bafha  of  Bagdat,  which  is  en- 
creafed  by  the  neceffity  of  keeping  a  great  (banding  force  to 
fupport  his  ufurpation,  has  environed  with  terror  the  wails 
'of  Buffora,  which  circumftance  has  almoft  annihilated 
its  commerce  with  Syria.  Scarce  a  caravan  pafies  from  the 
gulph  of  Perfia  to  Aleppo  once  in  two  years ;  and  when 
it  does,  it  is  but  poor  and  fmall.  Formerly,  in  every 
feafon,  feveral  rich  and  numerous  caravans  crofted  the 
defart  to  Syria;  but  the  few  that  venture  at  prefeat, 
being  too  weak  to  protedt  themfelves  againft  the  wan- 
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the  quantity  of  filk,  Mugadutties  and  lack,  which  we 
receive  from  that  kingdom  in  return. 

.  •  The  trade  of  Bengal,  with  the  kingdoms  and  iflands 
of  the  ssaftern  Afia,  Bill  continues  in  fome  degree ;  but 
it  %s  been  long  on  the  decline.  The  coafting  trade 
with  the \nari time  provinces  cf  Hindofian  has,  upon 
*  various  accounts,  decayed.  We  may  venture  to  affirm, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Bengal, 
from  all  its  Afiatic  commerce,  exceeds  not  annually  "one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  council  of  Calcutta 
have  calculated  it  at  lefs  than  half  that  fum.  They 
eftimated,  in  the  year  1768,  the  importation  of  bullion 
into  Bengal,  for  the  fpace  of  four  years,  at  fifteen  lacks 
of  roupees;  which  amounts  annually  to  forty,  fix  thcu- 
&id  pounds  of  our  money.  But  the  caufe  of  this  decay 
lies  more  in  negligence,  than  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  the 
maritime  regions  and  iflands  beyond  the  eaftern  mouth 
of  the  Ganges. 

To  draw  a  conclufion  from  the  cbfervations  made : 
Though  Bengal,  by  her  induftry,  yields  to  Europe,  of 
manufa&ures,  to  the  annual  amount  of  one  million 
five  hundred  and  fevcnty-ieven  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  for  which  Ihe  receives  nothing ;  yet, 
Vol.  III.  k  °  if 
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if  the  balance  of  her  trade  with  Alia  amounts  to  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  ftie  may  flill  continue  Jo 
flourifh  under  a  proper  fyftein  of  internal  regulation. 
The  paradox  is  hitherto  fupportable  by  argumeotJand  ' 
proof ;  but  there  flill  remain  heavy  articles,  to  be 
brought  into  the  account  againft  Bengal.  Some’oi)the 
articles,  from  their  complicated,  nature,  mulf  be  ft»ted 
from  opinion:  Others -reft  on  incontrovertible 
The  eftimate  of  the  firft  fhall  be  made  as  low  as  pof- 
fible:  The  latter  are  eftabiifhed  beyond  the  power  of 
cavil  itfelf. 


Tire  fpecie  carried  from  Bengal  by  the  ex¬ 
pelled  Nabob,  Cnffim  Ali,  is  fuppofed  £. 

to  amount  to  -  1,250,000 

Specie  carried  away  by  men  of  property, 
who  have  deferted  the  kingdom  fince 
the  power  of  the  company  prevailed,  2,500,000 
The  expcnces  of  the  war,  for  one  whole 
year,  in  the  dominions  of  Suja-ul-Dow- 
la,  at  five  lacks  per  month;  which, 
after  deducting  fifty  lacks,  paid  by 
treaty  by  that  prince,  amounts  to  1  25,000 


Carry  over  3)875,000 

Specie 


Brought  over  £.  3 
Specie  Tent  from  Bengal  to  pay  a  brigade, 
■confifting  of  feven  thoufand  men,  fta- 
f?  tioned  for  five  years,  after  the  peace, 
at  Allahabad,  at  the  annual  cxpence 
gf Jifteen  lacks 

>Sp@cie  "lerljt  from  that  kingdom  to  China 
y  and  Madrafs,  including  the  expences 
-  of  troops  on  the  coaft,  detached  from 
the  eftablifhment  of  Bengal  -  r, 

Specie  brought  to  England 

Exported  of  (pecie  6, 

Bedudt  the  imports  of  bullion  for  twelve 
years,  at  the  annual  fum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  -  -  i, 

Decreafe  in  the  fpecie  of  Bengal  finee  the 
accelllon  of  the  company  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  that  kingdom  -  -  5, 

This  ruinous  ftate  of  the  commerce  of  Bens 
no  means,  exaggerated.  To  deprive  every  adr 
argument,  the  calculations  are,  by  the  Authc 
Enquiry,  purpofely  rendered  extremely  low. 
parative  view  of  the  former  fituatiort  of  tli 


addicior 


1,25^,000 

fvhjp  O" 
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additional  light  on  the  fubjedh  In  the  days  of  the. 
empire,  the  balance  of  trade  for  which  Bengal  received, 
bullion,  has  been  cftimated  at  £.  i,68fi$6Q: 

Dedud  the  annual  revenue  fent  in  fpecie  ' .  3 

to  Delhi 

Yearly  acquifition  in  money 

The  kingdom  of  Bengal,  it  appears, has  not,  in  the  midft  . 
of  her  misfortunes,  fallen  off  greatly,  from  her  former  ex- ' 
ports  of  manufadures.  She  Hill  fendstoEurope,  within  one 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  potinds  a-year  of  the  quantity, 
for  which  fhe  received  the  above  balance  of  bullion,  in 
the  days  of  Iter  profperity.  This,  had  not  her  fpecie 
been  exported,  would  not  have  impoverifhed.her.  But 
let  us  fuppofe  that  her  whole  currency  amounted  to 
fifteen  millions ;  the  entire  lofs  of  a  third  part  of  that 
him  muft  have  ipevitably  diftrefled  her  ;  and  an  annual 
decreafe  of  near  half  a  million  muft,  if  not  prevented,, 
m  a  few  years,  totally  ruin  the  little  commerce  that 
ftill  remains.  The  project  is  gloomy.  The  taxes 
muft  be  kflened,  and  the  ruin,  which  we  have  brought 
on  an  unfortunate  country,  will  recoil  upon  our- 
felves. 

To  ftluftrate  the  argument  Jay  comparifon.  Were 
the  paper- currency  of  .Great  Britain  totally  fupprefied, 
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arid  hergoldandlilver  currency,  which  iseftimatedatfeven 
millions,  left  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  and  taxation,  it  is 
evident,  that  ruinous  confequences  muft  enfue;  but  none 
•will  pretend  to  affirm,  that  the  nation,  by  fuch  a  meafure, 
would  become  one  farthing  poorer  than  before.  Trade, 
the  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
figasrof  wealth  and  property,  would  be  cramped  in  all 
its  veins.  The  intereft  of  money,  in  fpite  of  laws,  would 
rife  to  an  enormous  pitch.  The  fame  want  of  curren¬ 
cy  would,  at  the  fame  time,  become  fuch  a  check  upon 
luxury,  that  the  price  of  labour,  and  efpecially  of  provi- 
fions,  would  fall,  unlefs  the  latter  were  kept  up  by  rige- 
roufly  inforcing  the  prefent  taxes  without  abatement. 
The  price  of  provifions,  in  that  cafe,  would  rife  every 
day,  and  the  poor  would  daily  become  lefs  able  to  pur- 
chafe..  The  people  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  ftript 
of  all  their  property,  and  national  beggary  would  be  fol-  • 
lowed  by  national  ruin. 

Bengal,  from  the  decreafe  of  her  fpecie,  feels,  in  fact, 
the  miferies  which  we  have  in  fpeculation  jufl:  defcribed, 
Were  not  her  taxes  inforced  by  oppreffion,  provifions 
would  fall  in  proportion  to  the  decreafe  of  wealth;  fup- 
pofing  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  f  ate  of  cultivar 
tion  to  continue  the  fame.  .  But  the  reverfc  happens, 
from  our  endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  revenues  to  their 
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former  pitch.  The  firmer  cannot  fell  his  grain  without 
a  price,  which  bears  a  proportion  to  the  rents  whicbhs 
is  obliged  to  pay,  whilft  his  cultivation  ck  aeafes  for  want 
cf  a  diffident  flock.  The  confumer,  at  the  fame  time, 
mull  have  food.  If  he  is  a  manufacturer  or  labourer, 
lie  mu!!  raife  his  goods  or  his  wages  to  a n fucp.*£ fprice 
of  bread.  The  evils  of  a  forced  ftate  of  focjfcty  erter^afe. 
Famine,  with  all  its  horrors,  enfues,  and,  by  ^weepin^ 
away  feme  millions  of  fetched  people,  gives,  to  the 
unhappy  furvivors,  the  refpite  of  a  few  years. 


Obfervations  on  Monopolies. 

'JpHE  Monopolies  eflablifhed  by  the  fervants  of  the 
Company  in  Bengal,  furnifh  an  ample  field  forani- 
madverfion.  But  other  writers  have  already  occupied 
that  province.  The  brevity  which  the  Author  of  the 
Enquiry  has  preferibed  to  his  work,  induces  him  to  pafs 
lightly  over  ground  that  has  been  trodden  before.  It  is 
fuperfluous  to  infill  upon  the  prejudice  which  Monopoly 
has  done  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  natives,  and  to  the 
privileges  which  they  pofl'efled,  by  prefeription,  from 
Defpotifm  itfelf.  This  part  of  the  fubjedt  has  been 
handled  with  ability  by  others :  we  lhall  ilightly  touch 
upon  what  has  efcaped  their  obfervation. 


Salt, 
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,  -jSalt,  in  almoft  every  country,  is  one  of  the  neccflanes  0-  tiioroin. 
of  life.  Tn  Bengal,  which  ftill  contains  ne  i  f  n  1 
lions  of  people,  the  confumption  of  this  article  mu  ft  ne 
•  very  jgreat ;  for,  befides  what  they  themselves  cor  fume, 
they 'mi ^  great  quantities  with  the  food  of  their  cattle. 

Salt  ijs  y^oduced  by  filtrating  the  earth  nt  t1  “  r  u 

Ganges,  and  by  then  boiling  the  water  tvhicn  is 
■impregnated  with  faline  particles.  The  process  ;s  fimpie 
and  cheap,  where  wood  for  fuel  cofts  nolh/ii".  i  he 
low  price  at  which  fait  could  be  conveyed  through  all 
the  branches  of  the  Ganges,  rendered  it  an  advantageous 
article  of  trade  with  the  inland  ports  of  Hir.dolfan. 

Great  quantities  were  fent '  to  Benaris  ana  Kirzapotir, 
from  the  markets  of  which,  the  provinces  of  Ond  and 
Allahabad,  the  territories  of  the  Raja  of  Bundela,  and 
of  all  the  petty  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Malava,  were 
fupplied.  This  trade,  by  a  fociety  of  Monopolies  in 
Calcutta,  was  feized  in  the  year  1765.  Avarice  got 
the  better  of  prudence;  and  a  rage  for  prefent  gain  cut¬ 
off  all  future  profpedfo.  The  article  of  fait  was  railed 
two  hundred  per  cent.-,  and  the  foreign  purchafers,  find¬ 
ing  that  they  could  be  fripplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
■with  rock-falt  from  the  dominions  of  the  Rohiilas  near 
Delhi,  this  valuable  commerce  at  on^e  was  loll. 

3  B.  •  • 
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Bcetlc-nut  and  Tobacco  have,  by  the  ftrength  of  ha¬ 
bit,  become  almoft  ncccflaries  of  life  in  Hindoftan.  The 
frrfi  is  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  Decan  ;  andthe 
latter  is  cultivated  over  all  the  empire.  Th’erei  was, 
however,  a  confiderable  exportation  from  Bengal  in  tbefe 
articles ;  and  it,  unfortunately  for  that  country*  hefted 
the  notice  of  the  Monopolifts.  But,  as  if/MontJgkfies 
were  not  fufiicient  to  deftroy  the  inland  commerce  of 
Bengal,  with  the  reft  of  Hindoftan,  an  edifl  was  iflued, 
in  the  year  1768,  prohibiting  all  the  fervants  of  the 
Company,  the  free  merchants,  Armenians,  Portuguefe, 
and  all  foreigners  whatfoever,  from  carrying  goods  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  our  province,  under  the  pain  of  con- 
fifeation,  and  the  fevereft  punifhments  inflicted  on  their 
agents. 

The  Court  of  Dire&ors,  it  is  but  juftice  to  declare, 
have  invariably  oppofed  the  above-recited  deftru&ive 
monopolies.  But  the  commands  of  fugitive  and  tran- 
fient  mailers  are  weak  in  oppefition  to  intereft.  The 
fluftuations  in  Leadenhall-ftreet,  deprived  the  mandates 
which  iffued  from  it -of  all  theit*  authority  j  and  the  pre¬ 
sidency  abroad  frequently  received  orders,  from  their 
conftituents  at  honje,  with'  the  fame  inattention  that  the 
Nizam  of  Golcfcnda  would  pay  to  the  Firman  of  the 
unfortunate 
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unfortunate  Shaw  Allum.  The  Cireftors,  in  fnort,  are 
only  to  blame  in  an  acquiefccnce  to  a  difobedience  to ' 
the  orders  of  their  predeceflors  in  office.  Carrying  fre- 
.  quenfly  the  animofity  of  prior  contention  into  their 
rneawre^,  they  forgot  the  attention  due  to  their  own 

gi^i  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  flur  thrown  on  that  of 
pon.pts.  They  are  alfo  blameable  for  the  fuf- 
veil  of  fecrecy  with  which  they  affect  to  cover 
their  affairs.  The  door  of  information  is,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  fhut  up  ;  the  inferior  fervants  are  precluded,  by  an 
ill-founded  fear,  from  laying  open  to  them  the  ftate  of 
Government  abroad,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  intereft  of 
their  fuperior  fervants  to  conceal  a  part  of  the  truth. 
Subftantial  darknefs  has  by  thefe  means  fettled  on  ob¬ 
jects,  which,  it  is  even  the  intereft  of  the  Company,  as 
tsyell  as  of  the  nation,  fhould  be  known  to  the  world. 

Mode  of  colk&ing  the  Revenues. 

princes,  whom  we  raifed  in  Bengal,  vanifhed 
imperceptibly  from  their  thrones.  Light  and  unfub- 
ftantial  as  the  fhew  of  power  with  which,  as  in  derifion, 
we  invefted  them,  they  difappeared,  like  Romulus,  but 
without  a  ftorm.  The  benefits  derived  from  former  re¬ 
volutions,  created  a  love  of  change;  and  the  angel  of 
Vol,  HI.  1  death, 
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death,  if  not  our  friend,  was  opportune  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  vifits  to  the  Mnfmxi.  In  the  courfe  of  five 

years,  three  Nabobs  expired;  and  the  unfledgtfd  So¬ 

vereign,  who  acceded  to  the  nominal  government •  of 
Bengal  on  the  March  of  1770,  has  enjoyeqf  alrea¬ 
dy,  confidering  the  times,  a  long  reign.  to 

own  the  truth,  are  ufelefs;  and  they  are  j’ifmifle^ato 
their  fathers,  without  either  ceremony  or  noife.  '  ^ 

In  the  year  1765,  upon  the  demile  of  Jaffier,  whom 
we  had,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  raifed  in  1757  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  for  his  convenient  treachery  to  his  matter, 
Nijim-ul-Dowla,  his  fon  by  a  common  proftitute,  was, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  placed  upon  the 
throne,  in  the  capital  of  Murfhedabad.  Soon  after  the 
acceflion  of  this  prince,  a  noble  governor,  on  the  part  of 
the  Company,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  executed  the  treaty 
which  has  furnilhed  materials  for  a  preceding  fedtion. 
Mahommed  Riza,  a  man  of  lefs  integrity  than  abilities, 
was  made  prime  minifter;  adlivity  being  a  virtue  more 
neceflary  to  the  intention  of  bis  creation  than  honefty. 
The  wretched  Nijim-ul-Dowla  was  a  mere  name;  a 
figure  of  Hate  more  defpicable,  if  ppffible,  than  the 
meannefs  of  his  family  and'parts.  The  whole  executive 
government  turned  upon  Mahommed  Riza.  '  A  refident 
was  font  from  Calcutta  to  check  the  accounts  of  the 
3  nominal 
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nominal  government;  as  if  one  man,  who  knew  very 
little  of  the  language,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the 
fSBople,  could  prevent  the  frauds  of  an  artful  minifter, 
and  ten  thoufandofhis  dependents,  verfed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment/of  finance.  The  confequence  might  be  forefeen 
with'Jitt/e  penetration.  Unable,  and  perhaps  unwilling 
®*«£)bfe>the  current,  the  refident  fell  down  with  the 
•  lVdam,  and  'became  fo  far  a  check  upon  Mahommed, 
that  he  appropriated  to  himfelf  a  part  of  what  the  mi¬ 
nifter  might  otherwife  have  thrown  into  his  own  trea- 
fure. 

Mahommed  Riza,  as  a  ftnall  (alary  of  office,  received 
annually  one  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  with  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  a-year  to  be  diftributed  in  penfions  amono- 
his  friends.  The  minifter,  with  his  other  good  quali¬ 
ties,  had  no  local  attachment  to  friends.  "They  were  of 
various  complexions  and  religions ;  fair-faced  Euro¬ 
peans,  as  well  as  fwarthy  Indians ;  and,  though  profeff- 
ing  Mahommedanifm  himfelf,  he  was  fo  far  from  being 
an  enemy  to  the  uncircumcifed,  that  it  is  faid  the  moft 
of  his  penfions  and  gratuities  were  beftowed  on  good 
Chriftians  born  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mahom¬ 
med,  however,  did  not  take  up  his  whole  time  with  acts 
of  benevolence  to  our  nation.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
1  2  bufinefs; 
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bufincft  ;  and  lie  was  more  rigid  in  executing  the 
government  which  the  revoked  Nabobs  had  eftabliihed 
in  Bengal,  than  fond  of  introducing  innovations  rtto?& 
favourable  to  the  profperity  of  the  country.  | 

The^Nabobs  of  Bengal,  it  has  been  already^fe|Ved, 

nually ;  leaving  die  wretched  tenants  to  the  opprlfebi* 
and  tyranny  of  temporary  Zemindars.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  every  year,  there  is  a  general  congrefs  erf 
all  the  great  farmers,  at  the  capital  of  Bengal ;  which 
meeting  is,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  called  Punea. 
The  objedt  of  the  congrefs  is  to  fettle  the  accounts  of  the 
former  year,  and  to  give  the  lands  for  another,  to  the 
higheft  bidder.  The  competition  between  the  farmers 
is  favourable  to  the  private  intereft  of  Mahommed  Riza, 
and  his  friend  the  refident ;  but  it  is  deftru&ive  to  the 
poor,  and  confequently  to  the  Company’s  affairs. 

The  charge  of  travelling,  from  the  more  diftant 
divifions  of  the  province,  and  the  .expence  of  living  in 
the  capital,  are  but  a  very  inconliderable  part  of  the  loft 
of  the  farmers  in  this  vifit  to  court.  Pretences  are  never 
wanting  to  intimidate  them,  on  account  of  their  pall: 
conduft ;  and  where  no  competitors  offer  of  themfclves, 
forne  are  created  by  the  minifter,  to  raife  anxiety  and 
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.  terror.  Prefents  are  an  infallible  remedy  for  quaffing 
all  enquiries  into  former  oppreflions;  and  a  bribe 
fecures  to  them  the  power  of  exercifing,  for  another 
.year,  f  their  tyrannies  over  the  unhappy  tenants.  It 
would  b^  endlefs  to  trace  the  intrigues  of  the  farmers 
.  upolrx  this  occalion :  it  would  be  difficult  to  expofe  all 
thfjfpirtful  villany  of  the  minifter.  The  Zemindars, 
however  wealthy  they  may  be,  feign  fuch  poverty,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  make  up  the' balances  of  the  preceding 
year.  They  have  even  been  known  to  carry  the  farce 
fo  far,  as  to  fuffer  a  fevere  whipping  before  they  would 
produce  their  money. 


The,  avarice  of  Mahommed  Riza  is  the  caufe  of  this 
unmanly  behaviour  in  the  wretched  farmers.  When 
they  feem  rich,  the  impoft  is  raifed ;  and  the  bribe  muft 
in  proportion  be  greater.  Their  love  of  money  is  often 
more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  bodily'  pain.  When 
they  have  long  groaned  under  the  lafb,  forne  banker  or 
money-broker  appears,  who,  for  the  exorbitant  interefe 
of  ten  per  cent,  per  month,  difeharges  the  debt.  The 
farmer,  by  fuch  means  as  thefe,  often  deceives  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  minifter  and  refident,  and  obtains  his  lands 
for  another  year,  becaufe  no  one  elfe  will  offir  a  linn 
which  the  pofleffor  finds  fo  much  difficulty  to  pa',-. 
A  friend,  in  the  fecret,  gives  fccurity  for  the  rents ; 

4  and 
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and  a  prefent,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  miniiWP, 
fufpends,  for  the  time,  the  difciplina  ol  the  whip. 

In  the  year  1767,  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry,  who 
redded,  at  the  time,  in  Bengal,  had  the  curiofity  to 
calculate  the  expence  of  the  Bundubuft,  or  yearly  fi^ttlc- 
ment.  He  formed  his.  eftiraate  from  the  Sfccou{\  ts-wf 
various  Zemindars,  and  he  avers,-  without  exaggertftibr*, 
that  the  expenccs  amounted  to  twenty-feven  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  rents  of  their  lands;  which 
may  amount  to  a  million  fterling.  Thefe  trivial  per- 
quiiites  were  flrared  between  Mahommed  Riza,-  his 
friends,  and  the  bankers  of  Murfhedabad,  The  place 
of  the  Company’s  refident  at  the  Durbar,  or  the  court 
of  the  Nabob,  was  honestly  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thouland  pounds  a-year. 

Thefe  embezzlements  and  fraudulent  practices  were 
not,  however,  fo  detrimental  to  the  Company’s  affairs, 
from  the  actual  decreafe  in  the  revenues,  as  from  the 
general  depravity  of  manners,  and  the  opprefiions  which 
they  introduced.  When  the  fources  of  government  are 
corrupted,  they  poilbn  the  whole  ftream.  Every  petty 
officer  in  the  Prate,  every  clerk  of  the  revenues,  affirmed 
the  tyrant  in  his  own  department.  Juftice  was  totally 
fufpended;  and  the  fear  of  being  plundered  by  a  fupe- 
rior, 
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jior,  was  the  only  check  that  remained  againfl;  the" 
commiffion  of  the  mod  atrocious  crimes.  Every  in- 
fta’nce  of  abftaining  from  the  nroft  cruel  oppreffions, 
proceeded  from  indolence  :  every  afl  of  tyranny  from 
the  ldve  of  money.  The  diftemper  of  avarice,  in  the 
extreme,  leemed  to  infcfl:  all,  whom  the  wrath  of  God 
a  devoted  people,  had  placed  in  power. 


The  confequences  of  this  mode  of  letting  the  lands 
of  Bengal,  were  fuch  as  might,  with  little  forefight, 
have  been  expedted  ;  had  not  flronger  impreffions,  than 
thofe  of  reafon  been  neceflary  to  convince  men  of  a 
profitable  error.  Nothing  in  the  conquered  provinces 
was  premeditated  but  rapine.  Every  thing,  but  plun¬ 
der,  was  left  to  chance  and  necellity,  who  impofe  their 
own  laws.  The  farmers,  having  no  certainty  of  holding 
the  lands  beyond  the  year,  made  no  improvements. 
Their  profit  mull  be  immediate,  to  fatisfy  the  hand  of 
Avarice,  which  was  fufpended  over  their  heads.  Im- 
prefled  with  the  uncertainty  of  their  fituation,  they 
railed  the  rents,  to  the  laft  farthing,  on  the  wretched  te¬ 
nants;  who,  unwilling  to  forfake  their  ancient  habita¬ 
tions  and  houlehold  gods,  fubmitted  to  impofitions 
which  they  could  not  pay.  They  looked  up  to  Hea¬ 
ven  in  their  diflrefs ;  but  no  redrefs  remained  for  the 
wretched. 
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Year  after  year  brought  new  tyrants,  or  confirmed' fire 
old,  in  the  practice  of  their  former  oppreflions.  The 
tenants  being,  at  length,  mined,  the  farmers  were  liv¬ 
able  to  make  good  their  contracts  with  government. 
Their  cruelty  to  their  inferiors  recoiled,  at  If  ngth,  on 
themfelves.  Many  of  them  were  bound  to  and 
whipped ;  but  their  poverty  ceafed  to .  be  feieSed. 
Their  complaints  were  heard  in  every  fquare  of  Murfhe- 
dabad ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  expired  in  agonies,  under 
the  lafh.  Many  of  the  inferior  tenants,  reduced  to  de- 
fpair,  fled  the  country,  hoping  to  derive  from  other 
defpotifms,  that  lenity,  which  our  indolence,  to  fpeak 
the  fceft  of  ourfelves,  denied.  Thofe  that  remained 
were  deprived  of  the  fmall  flock  neceflary  for  cultiva¬ 
tion;  and  a  great  part  of  the  lands  lay  wafte.  Every 
governor  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  keep  up  the 
revenues  to  their  former  pitch ;  but,  in  fpite  of  the  per¬ 
mitted  cruelty  of  Mahommed  Riza,  they  continued, 
every  year,  to  decreafe.  It  could  not  have  happened 
otherwife;  unlefs  Heaven  had  wrought  miracles  as  a 
reward  for  our  virtues. 

In  proportion  as  an  unfortunate  people  became  lefs 
able  to  bear  the  eftablifhed  taxation,  the  modes  of 
collecting  it  became  more  oppreflive.  Seven  entire 
battalions  were  added  to  our  military  eftablifhment  to 
enforce 
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ihforce  the  collections.  They  carried  terror  and  ruin 
though  the  country ;  but  poverty  was  more  prevalent 
than  o.bftinacy  every  where.  Tins  new  force  became 
An  enormous  expence  to  the  Company  ;  and  the  un¬ 
natural  preflure  on  the  people  railed  the  price  of  pro- 
vifionj.  -The  manufacturers,  to  be  able  to  purchafe 
bre?2,'  fhewed  an  inclination  to  raife  the  price  of  their 
goods.  It  was  foon  perceived  that,  thould  this  be  per¬ 
mitted,  the  manufactures  of  Bengal  would  not  an- 
fwer  in  Europe,  fo  as  even  to  indemnify  the  Comoanv 
for  prime  coft,  for  duties  and  other  expences,  exclufive 
of  the  profit  which  a  commercial  body  had  a  right  to 
expeCt.  The  prices  mu  ft  be  kept  down ;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  without  violence.  Provifions  become 
daily  dearer;  and  the  demand  for' goods  encreafed. 

The  officers  chiefly  employed  in  the  management  of 
the  revenues,  being  needy  adventurers  from  Perfia  and 
the  upper  India,  carried  avarice,  as  well  as  the  arbitrary 
ideas  of  their  own  diftraCted  government 
partments.  Solicitous  to  obtain  an  in 
tage  to  themfclves,  they  forgot  the  intere?;  of  their 
employers;  and  pra^jfed  every  fpccies  of  rapine  and 
violence  on  the  timid  inhabitants  of  Etegni.  The 
wealth,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  they  accu¬ 
mulated,  enabled  them  to  return  into  their  native 

Vci.  Iff.  m  c 
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countries;  end  thus  they  furnilhed  another  caufe  of  the 
decline  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom.  Thefe  foreign  col-  . 
le&ors  maintained  a  numerous  train  of  needy  depen¬ 
dents,  who,  under  the  protection  of  their  tyrannical 
matters,  affumed  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  peculation^ 
Venality  ceafcd  to  be  a  crime;  and  dexterity -ik  t^e  art 
of  impofition,  was  deemed  a  recommendation  to  th^rft 
offices  of  truft. 

Mahommed  Riza  made  it  his  invariable  policy  to 
keep  the  fervants  of  the  Company  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  ftate  of  affairs;  and  when  any  deception  was  prac- 
tifed,  another  was  formed  to  conceal  it  from  view.  He 
entered  into  a  collufion  with  many  of  the  farmers. 
Occafional  accounts  were  framed  ;  and  the  ufual  ac¬ 
counts  were  ftudioufly  involved  in  inextricable  confu- 
iion.  Men,,  averfe  to  trouble,  throw  them  afide;  and 
ncgleft  their  duty  in  their  indolence.  The  fervants  of 
Mohommed  Riza  not  only  efcape  cenfure,  but  retain 
their  places ;  and  thus  iniquity  furniffies  to  itfelf  a  new 
field,  for  a  repetition  of  its  execrable  talents. 

To  inveftigate  the  various  dqpands  and  extortions 
of  the  Aumins,  or  the  protedlors  of  the  people,  who,  in- 
ftead  of  defending,  pillage  their  charge,  would  be  end- 
lefs.  Thefe,  by  a  collufion  with  the  Zemindars,  prey 
with 
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with  them  on  the  unfortunate  tenants.  The  Go- 
maflas,  or  agents,  Dellols,  Pikes,  Pikars,  Burkandaz, 
(gnd  other  vermin,  employed  in  the  collection  and  in- 
veftment,  eftabliih  a  thoufand  modes  of  oppreffion  and 
extortion.  An  ignorant  and  unhappy  people  fee  thefe 
officers  of  government  through  the  medium  of  fear ; 
andyeomply,  in  melancholy  filence,  with  their  exorbi¬ 
tant  demands’.  No  collector,  not  even  his  principal 
fervant,  travels  over  any  part  of  his  diftridt,  without 
Jmpofing  upon  the  village  in  which  he  chufes  to  reft,  a 
tax  of  rice,  fowl,  kid,  fruits,  and  every  other  luxury  of 
the  table,  for  himfelf  and  his  dependents.  He  alfo 
levies  fines,  at  pleafure,  for  frivolous  offences,  and  under 
various,  and  often  falfe  pretexts.  The  crime  confifts, 
in  the  ability  of  the  perfon  to  pay  the  fine;  and  no¬ 
thing  but  excefs  of  mifery  and  poverty  is  fafe  from  the 
griping  hand  of  Avarice. 

The  Zemindars,  or  principal  farmers,  copy  the 
officers  of  government,  in  tyranny.  The  Riots,  or 
wretched  tenants,  are  forced  to  give  their  labour  gra- 
tuitoufly,  to  this  tranfitory  lord  of  a  year,  whenever  he 
chufes  to  employ  their  toil  in  his  fields,  when  their 
own  farms  lie  wafte  for  want,  of  cultivation.  There  is 
not  one  article  of  confumption  with  which  the  poor 
tenants  are  not  obliged  to  fupply  the  general  farmer. 

m  z  The 
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The  quantify  brought  is  irequcntly  more  than  his. 
l  <  i  J  ,  ho  thc*l  cafes,  they  arc  forced, 
c°  !  ,o  .fin- ants,  to  carry  their .oWriQ:. 

[  o  oi  “  ,  i  to  oupofc  of  it  for  the  -life  of 
1  s  i  j  r  freouer.dy  raife  or  fall  the  ex¬ 
it  ,  Ur  pr  i,  ,p  t  e  mtehed  hufb^nd- 

e  1  l  ct  n  tne  iirength  of  cuftom,  4hey, 

er.r.fi-.  iron  tnc  lower  fort,  tees  upon  births,  marriags, 
•md  cc  £t  There  is  fcarce  an  occurrence  upon 
winch  they  have  not  invented  arbitrary  impofts.  ■  % 

The  Company,  having  never  examined  into,  the  real 
tenures  by  which  many  pofiefs  their  lands,  left  an  ample 
field  for  fcquefcration,  fraud,  and  encroachment.  The 
Taiockdnrs,  or  the  favourites  and  dependents  of  former 
Nabobs,  hold,  by  grants  from  their  patrons,  extenlive  tra&s 
of  land.  Some  of  thefe  grants  convey  a  kind  of  freehold; 
onieis,  CNtes  at  a  very  low  rent,  polfeffing,  befides,  par- 
Lieulm  cACOipuocs  and  extraordinary  immunities.  Thelc 
.iL-,a.i:ons  were  never  valid,  in  tnc  days  of  the.  empire, 
v> ultuu*  being  renewed  oy  every  viceroy;  and  no  good 
r°i  r  i  i  ,  h  t1'  y  fir  old  now  cxift,  as  the 
it  ir  r  i,  1 1  the  hands  of  petty  ty- 

h  “  ic  u:d  encroachment  upon  the 
...ads,  io  d.e  miuftice  by  which  they  pofiefs 
11  1  f  i  j  h  prefumed  to  lay  tolls  on 

ferries, 
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ferries,  and  imports  upon  markets,  ev.en  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  imperfetft  grants.  This  encroachment 
J  oft  the  rights  of  the  Company  is,  however,  a  kind  of 
,  benefit  to  the  people.  The  poffcfforof  the  grant,  con- 
fiders  the  lands  which  it  deferibes,  as  Iris  own  property; 
andhe  is,  from  a  natural  felfiflmefs,  more  a  friend  to  his 
'inferiors  than  the  fugitive  Zemindar  of  a  year. 

To  render  clear  affairs  hitherto  little  underftood,  we 
,muft  defeend  into  more  particulars.  The  frauds  and 
oppreflions  committed  in  Bengal,  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  as  various  as  they  are  without  number. 
The  interior  policy  fubfifting  in  that  kingdom,  will 
throw  new  light  on  the  fubjedt.  Some  of  the  lands  in 
Bengal  go  under  the  defignation  of  Comar,  havir.rr  no 
native  tenants,  being  cultivated  by  vagrant  husbandmen, 
who  wander  from  place  to  place  m  queit  c'-  hho-,-  •' 
farmer  takes  frequently  large-  traffs  of  thefe  lands  uocn 
contraft.  He  obliges  himfelf  to  be  anfwerabic  to  co- 
vernment  for  the  produce;  but  he  keens  the  account; 
himfelf.  The  vagrant  husbandmen  whom  lie  emoloys, 
having  neither  implements  of  agriculture  nor  clock,  are, 
from  time  totime,fupplied  with  fmnll  f-i.ns  b/  the  farm.:,-, 
and,  when  the  harvert  is  gathered  in,  lie  aunrcori.'.tes  to 
himfelf  two  thirds  of  the  creo;  -iter  navinrl.I.v.d  V  :>:■  a 
the  remainder,  for  the  interert  of  the  hints  ad.cc.ced  u 
the  vagrants.  The  accounts  delivered  in  t  a  --over;-. 
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contain  every  thing  but  the  truth ;  and  this  mode, 
from  our  indolence,  becoming  moft  profitable  to  the 
Zemindar,  he  wifties  to  depopulate  the  country,  in 
fome  meafure,  for  his  own  gain. 

The  lands,  which  are  under  the  immediate  manage¬ 
ment  of  government,  are,  in  the  language  of  the  cctan-v 
try,  called  Cofs.  They  differ  from  the  Coinar  in  vari¬ 
ous  particulars.  Stewards  are  appointed  to  fuperintend 
them,  without  the  power  of  making  new  contrails  with  the 
tenants,  or  of  railing  upon  them  the  rents,  being  account¬ 
able  only  for  the  rents  of  the  lands,  as  they  ftand  upon 
the  rolls  pf  the  diftrift.  Thefe  rolls,  however,  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  falfe  and  defective.  Some  lands,  toferve  particular 
friends,  are  greatly  under-rated ;  and  others  are  entirely 
concealed  by  the  addrefs  of  the  ftewards.  To  grant  cer¬ 
tain  immunities  to  the  ftewards  themfelves,  was  formerly 
much  in  practice.  They  were  permitted  to  poffefs,  for 
their  fubfiftence,  gardens,  paftures,  ponds  for  fifh,  and 
fields  for  rice.  Thefe  privileges  have  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged  fince  Bengal  fell  under  the  Company ;  and  the 
ftewards  have  fixed  no  decent  bounds  to  their  encroach¬ 
ments. 

The  lands  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Riotty,  are 
pofleffed  and  cultivated  by  the  native  inhabitants  under 
Zemindars,  or  farmers,  who  contrail  for  them  with  go¬ 
vernment  for  an  annual  fum.  The  rents  are  partly  le¬ 
vied, 
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vied  on  a  mcafurement,  and  partly  on  the  various  pro¬ 
ductions  which  are  fent  to  market,  and  converted  into 
r&oney  by  the  farmer.  The  ruinous  effects  of  this  mode 
,  of  collecting  the  revenue  have  been  already  explained. 
There  are,  befides,  great  quantities  of  wafte  lands,  which 
are^of  two  kinds;  lands  ftruck  oft'  the  public  books, 
'  atr  a  former  period,  which  are  now  cultivated,  but 
not  brought  to  account;  and  fuch  as  are  really 
wafte,  which  comprehend  at  leaft  one  fourth  part  of 
Bengal.  Of  the  former  there  are  many  large  fertile 
tradts,  well  cultivated,  which  have  been  appropriated  by 
Zemindars  and  their  dependents;  and  they  find  means, 
in  their  accounts,  with  an  indolent  government,  to  avoid 
all  fcrutiny  into  their  ufurpations. 

To  add  to  the  mifmanagement,  lands  are  fet  apart  for 
almoft:  every  officer  under  the  government;  a  mode  of 
falary  which  makes  no  appearance  upon  the  annual  ac¬ 
counts,  but  which,  notwithftanding,  amounts  to  more 
than  all  the  apparent  charges  of  collection.  Great  hurt 
arifes  to  the  revenues  from  this  practice,  and  the 
abufe  fubfifts  without  reformation.  The  lands  of  all 
the  officers  ought  inftantly  to  be  refumed,  and  their  fa- 
laries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exchequer.  Many  of  the 
collectors  have  alfo  impofed  partial  duties  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt;  and  thus  have  added  oppreffion  and  injuftice  to 
the  people,  to  their  ufurpations  upon  government. 

4  Juftice 
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fufiicc  is  fit  (feted  to  be  greatly  perverted  by  ttie  offi¬ 
cers  above  fpcciacd,  and  others,  who,  from  their  inhe¬ 
rent  art  or  abilities,  fubftitute  their  own  decifions  where 
government  have  cfbblifhcd  no  legal  judges.  The  cof- 
torn  of  impeding  tnulfts  and  fines  in  all  cafes,  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  grievance  to  a  wretched  people.  The  rich  puf¬ 
fer,  by  having  money  to  give;  the  poor,  by  being  de¬ 
prived  of  reftitution,  becaufe  they  have  none.  Every 
Maliommedan,  who  can  mutter  over  the  Coran,  railes 
himfelf  to  a  judge,  without  either  licence  or  appoint¬ 
ment;  and  every  Brahmin,  at  the  head  of  a  tribe,  diftri- 
butes  juflice  according  to  his  own  fancy,  without  con- 
trou!.  The  latter  threatens  the  ignorant  with  the 
dreadful  punifhment  of  excommunication;  and  thus  his 
own  moderation  becomes  the  meafure  of  the  funis  which 
he  receives  from  an  unfortunate  race  of  men. 

Such,  in  the  year.  1767,  was  the  true  fcateof  Bengal: 
but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  regulations  of  1770 
have  reiormed  many  abufes.  A  plan  was  in  that  year 
digefted,  and  begun  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  men 
"’no  could  not  be  ftrangers  to  any  one  of  the  above 
particulars;  though,  from  their  ftrict  adherence  to  the 
regulations  of  a  noble  governor,  to  which  they  were 
tied  down  by  exprefs  orders  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
redlors,  the  abufes  were  permitted  to  exift  till  the 
country  was  beggared  and  depopulated.  The  effect 
7  which 
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which  the  plan  may  have,  cannot  yet  be  eftimated 
with  precifion.  Were  we,  however,  to  judge  from 
£he  ' improvements  in  Burdwan,  which  has  been  under 
.  the  management  of  a  very  able  fervant  for  fome  years 
paft,  and.  has  greatly  encreafed  in  revenue  and  popula¬ 
tion,- the  new  regulations  will  be  attended  with  very  con- 
'fiderable  advantages  to  the  Company.  But  even  Burd¬ 
wan  pwed  part -of  its  profperity  to  the  mifery  and  diftrefs 
of  the  furrounding  diftrids.  The  plan  adopted  will  be 
far  from  effectuating  the  reformation  and  encreafe  of  the 
revenue  which  are  now  required ;  for  the  balance  of  the 
revenue  could,  in  the  year  1770,  hardly  difeharge  the 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  paid  annually  to  govern¬ 
ment.  If  our  information  is  juft,  what  mighty  advan¬ 
tages  have  the  Company  derived  from  their  great  acqui- 
fitions  in  Bengal  ? 

.  Idea  of  the  prefent  Government  of  Bengal. 

^jpHE  total  fufpenfion  of  all  juftice,  among  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  was  another  caufe  of  national  decay. 
Men  who  retained  fome  property  in  fpite  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  times,  in  Bead  pf  being  protected  by  Bri- 
tiffi  laws,  found  that  they  had  not  even  the  juftice  of  a 
defpot  to  depend  upon  when  they  were  wronged.  The 
officers  of -the  Nabob,  as  they  were  called,  com- 
•  Vol.  III.  n  mined 
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mitted  every  fpecies  of  violence,  under  the  pretence  6?  ttis- 
orders  of  the  Company.  When  any  perfon  complained! 
to  the  governor  and  council,  he  was  referred  back  to 
thofe  very  men  of  whom  he  had  complained.  The. 
heavy  crime  of  having  appealed  to  British  juftke  waa 
thrown  in  his  face,  by  opprcffors  who  were  at  once 
judges  and  party;  and  ruin  and  corporal ,puinfhmeat 
were  added  to  his  other  wrongs.  The  fpirit  wh^eft 
aflerts  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,,  was.  called  into* 
fence,  till  it  was  totally  broken  by  oppreflion;  and  mem 
were  even  cautious  in  venting,  their  complaints  in  fecref, 
fearing  that  the  very  walls  of  their  moll  private  apart¬ 
ments  had.  ears., 

Thefe  grievances,  however,  proceeded  not  from  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Britifh.  governors  in  Bengal.  The 
Author  of  the  Enquiry  can  aver,  from  perfonal  know¬ 
ledge,  that  the  fucceffors  of  a  certain  noble  lord  were 
men  of  probity  and  honour,  enemies  to  oppreflion  and 
cruelty  of  every  kind'.  But  the  whole  weight  o £  fach  a 
monftrous  and  heterogeneous  chaos  of  government,  con¬ 
fiding  of  military,  political,  comm|rcial  and  judicial, 
affairs,  falling  upon,  the  fhqulders  of  men  unexperienced 
in  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  great  machine 
of  ftate,  it  was  impofliblc  for  them  to  give  the  neceflary 
attention  to  all  departments.  The  multiplicity  of  af- 
feirn 
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,&ifs  overwhelmed  them  with  its  weight;  and  the 
kingdom  fufiered  more  from  a  total  want  of  fyftcm, 
than  from  any  premeditated  defign. 

The  courts  of  juft  ice,  which  thewifdom  of  the  houfe 
saf  Timur  had  eftablifhed  in  the  cities,  and  various  divi- 
fions  of  the  provinces,  were  either  annihilated,  or  they 
loft  their  “power  under  the  fummary  defpotifm  of  the 
revolted  Nabobs.  Mahommed  Riza,  as  the  adting 
minifter,  had  the  whole  executive  power  in  his  hands  ; 
find  thofe  who  retained  the  name  of  judges  were  only 
the  executioners  of  his  partial  and  violent  decifions.  The 
Company’s  governor  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
enter  into  the  caufe  of  every  individual,  in  a  very  popu¬ 
lous  kingdom.  When  he  confulted  his  own  eafe,  he 
yielded  to  a  kind  of  neceflity  ;  and  he  had  to  his  own 
confcience  the  plaufible  excufe  of  having  remanded  the 
complaints  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  was  per- 
fealy  acquainted  with  the  manners,  cuftoms  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  natives. 

But  even  friendihip  itfelf  will  not  permit  the  Writer 
of  the  Enquiry  to  juftify  the  political  conduct  of  any 
■of  thole  men  who  pofiefled  the  fupreme  power  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  Many  regulations,  obvious  in  themfelves,  might 
have  been  formed ;  many  pernicious  practices  be  abo- 
n  a  liihed, 
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3  i  filed,  which  have  been  continued  cither  through  neg¬ 
ligence  or  motives  of  another  kind.  .  Among  the  latter, 
ought  to  be  numbered  the  cuftom  of  ftriking  roupees 
every  year,  and  iffuing  them  out  at  five  per  centum"® 
above  the  real  weight  and  ftandard.  To  explain1  the 
fubject,  a  dry  di'ffertation  mull:  be  introduced.  The 
new-coined  roupees  are  iffued  from  the  mint  at  fixteen  . ' 
per  centum  more  than  the  current  roupee;  a  coin  merely 
imaginary,  for  the  convenience  of  reducing  all  money  to 
a  certain  denomination.  The  Sicca  roupee,  as  the  coin 
is  called,  continues  to  circulate,  at  the  above  value,  till  - 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  year.  The  dealers 
in  money,  as  the  roupee  lofes  three  per.  centum  of  its 
value  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  year,  refufe  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  payment,  without  a  deduction  of  one  or ’two 
per  centum  as  it  advances  to  that  period.. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  year,,  the  roupee,  by  this 
moll  prepofterous  of  all  regulations,  has  loft  three  per 
centum  of  its  imaginary  value.  In  this  manner  it  continues 
gradually  to  fall,  till  the  third  year  after  coinage;  and, 
Irom  that  time  forward  it  remains  at  eleven  per  centum, 
the  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver.  The  pofleflbr  of  the 
roupee  may  then,  upon  the  payment  of  three  per  cen¬ 
tum  to  the  mint,  have  the  fame  re-coined  •  into  a  new 
Sicca  of  the  imaginary  value  of  fixteen  per  centum. 

This 
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.This  gain  of  two  per  centum  is  intended  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  bring  in  the  filver,  that  the  government  may 
have  an  opportunity,  every  year,  of  robbing  the  public 
ipf  three  per  centum  upon  the  greater  part  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  fpecie.  To  fupport  this,  moft  iniquitous  fyftem, 
the  revenues  are  directed  to  be  paid  in  the  new  Sicca 
foupees,  otherwife  the  money-changer  will  make  fuch 
dedudions,  as  muft  occafion  a  very  confiderable  lofs  to 
the  unfortunate  people.  This  evil  is  attended  by  an¬ 
other.  The  courfe  of  exchange  in  the  markets  varies 
toward  the  worft,  from  this  cruel  regulation  by  go¬ 
vernment,  from  combinations  among- the  bankers,  and 
the  demand  for  particular  roupees  to  difcharge  the  rcve- 


This  mode  of  levying  an  annual  tax  on  the  filver  cur¬ 
rency,  is  not  of  the  invention  of  the  Britilh  governors 
of  Bengal.  The  regulation  derived  its  firfi:  exiftence 
from  the  Well-known  bankers,  the  Jaggat  Seats  of  Mur- 
fhedabad,.in  the  flfort  reign  of  the  inconfiderate  Surage- 
ul-Dowla.  The  error  lies  in  its  being  adopted.  But 
we  drop  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  and  return  to. the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  government.  To  do  juftice  to  the  Court 
of  Diredors,  their  repeated  orders  have  checked  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  rapine  of  the  nominal  government  of  the  Na¬ 
bob.  Some  of  the  Company’s  lervants  fuperintend,  in 
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various  divifions  of  the  country,  the  colta&ioa  of 
the  revenue.  The  penfion,  and  emoluments  of  Ma*> 
hommed  Riza  have  been  leffened  with  his  power. 
The  kingdom,  in  point  of  civil  regulation,  if  atrii 
regulation  can  exift  without  regular  courts  of  juftice, 
is  on  a  better  footing  than  before.  But  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done !  The  diftreffes  of  an  unfortunate 
people  continue  to  increafe,  through  caufes  which  ranrft 
be  explained. 


General  Obfervadons. 

rjpHE  idea  of  the  prefent  ftate  and  government  of 
Bengal  conveyed,  in  the  preceding  fedtions,  jufti- 
fies  the  following  conclufion,  That  the  Company,  in  the 
management  of  that  great  kingdom,  have  hitherto  mif- 
taken  their  ote  intereft,  To  increafe  the  revenues  was 
the  point  to  which  their  fervants  invariably  dire&ed  their 
attention ;  but  the  means  employed  defeated  their  views, 
and  became  ruinous  to  a  people  whom  their  arms  had 
fubdued.  Though  they  exported  the  fpecie,  though 
they  checked  commerce  by  monopoly,  they  heaped  op- 
preffion  upon  additional  taxes,  as  if  rigour  were  necef- 
fary  to  power. 


Much 
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Much  penetration  was  not  neceflary  to  difcover,  that  deduce 
ft'  Was  sot  By  the  revenues  of  Bengal  alone  that  either  the 
IMifh  nation  or  the  Company  were  to  be  enriched.  A 
GQiantry  deftitute  of  mines,  deprived  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  muff,  however  opulent  from  better  times,  in  the 
east  be  exhanfted.  The  tranfitory  acquifition,  upon  the 
opinion  that  all  the  Ipecie  of  Bengal  had  centered  in 
<3 rest  Britain,  would  have  no-  defirable  effect.  The  fu¬ 
gitive  wealth  would  glide  through  our  hands;  and  we 
would  have  only  our  folly  to  regret,  when  the  fources 
would  happen  to  become  dry.  Bengal,  without  ruin  to 
itfelf,  could  fpare  none  of  its  ipecie ;  and  the  objedis  to 
which  our  aim*  ihould  have  been  directed,  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  falutary.  We  ought  to  have  encouraged 
agriculture,  the  trade  with  the  reft  of  Afia,  and  internal 
manufedturei 

Agriculture  corrftitutes  the  wealth  of  every  ftate,  not  <>°m  > 
merely  commercial.  Bengal,  a  kingdom  fix  hundred 
miles  in-  length,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth,  is  com¬ 
pelled  of  one  vaft  plain  of  the  moft  fertile  foil  in  the 
world.  Watered'  by  many  navigable  rivers,  inhabited 
by  fifteen  millions  of  induftrious  people,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  provifions  for  double  the  number,  as  appears 
from  die  defer ts  whieh  oppreffion  has  made;  it  feems 
marked 
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marked  out,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  as  the  moftltAfcn- 
ta^cous  region  of  the  earth  for  agriculture.  Where  taxes 
arc  moderate,  where  fecurity  of  property  is  joined  to  . a 
rich  foil,  cultivation  will  encreafe,  the  neceflarics  of.feh 
will  become  cheap,  as  well  as  the  grofs  materials  which 
manufafturers  require.  Manufactures,  by  thefe  means, 
would  not  only  fall  in  their  price,  but  they  would.be 
produced  in  a  greater  quantity  j  larger  inveftrtteats 
might  be  made  by  the  Company,,  the  confumption 
would -encreafe,  and  the  profits  rife.  Bengal  can,  in 
fliort,  be  only  ufeful  in.  the  profperity  and  induftry  of  its- 
inhabitants.  Deprive  it  of  the  laft  remains  of.  its  wealth,' 
and  you  ruin  an  unfortunate  people,  without  enriching 
ycurfelves. 

In  the  place  of  thofe  placid  regulations,  which  render 
mankind  ufeful  to  their  lords,  we  fubftituted,  with  pre- 
pofierous  policy,  force,  the  abrupt  expedient  of  barbarous 
conquerors.  The  preffure  of  taxation  has,  in  the 
(pace  of  a  few  years,  trebled  the  price  of  provifions  of 
all  kinds.  The  Company  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
endeavouring,  by  every  poffible  meafure,  to  encreafe  their 
inveftments,  without  railing  the  price.  Various  oppref- 
fions  have,  for  this  purpofe,  been  adopted.  This  wretch¬ 
ed  expedient  is  of  fhort  duration.  The  manufacturer 
6  may, 
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saay,  for  one  year,  perhaps  for  two,  redouble  his  induf- 
;  but  whilft  the  works  of  his  hands  is  forced  from 
him  at  a  dated  and  arbitrary  price,  he  links  under  an 
•uncommon  effort,  fubjedt  to  defpair.  The  principal 
fervants  of  the  Company,  to  conceal  the  evil,  have  found 
themfelves  obliged,  either  to  remit  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods,  or  to.raife  the  price  to  the  manufacturer.  Both 
expedients  have  been  in  part  adopted ;  but  it  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  remedy,  without  the  hopes  of  effectuating  a 


The  reafons  already  mentioned  have  contributed  to  de- 
ftroy  the  trade  of  Bengal  with  the  reft  of  Afia.  Mer¬ 
chants  can  only  procure  the  gleanings  of  the  Company. 
The  quality  Is  inferior,  and  the  prices  high.  Nations, 
formerly  fupplied  from  Bengal,  found  themfelves  under 
the  neceffity  of  eftablilhing  manufactures  of  the  fame 
kind  at  home,  or  to  adapt  their  clothing  to  their  po¬ 
verty.  Argument  on  this  head  is  fuperfluous.  The 
plan  muft  be  totally  and  radically  changed.  The  quef- 
tion  is  not  to  oblige  the  people  to  become  filk-winders, 
fpinners  and  weavers,  and  to  take  the  fruits  of  their  la¬ 
bour,  as  it  is  praaifed  at  prefect,  at  an  arbitrary  price. 
Induftry  cannot  be  forced  upon  a  people;  let  them  de¬ 
rive  advantage  from  toil,  and  indolence  lhall  lofe  its 
Vol.  HI.  o  hold. 
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FLA 


FOR  RESTORING  BENGAL 

TO  l'TS  FORMER  PROSPERITY. 


Preliminary  Obfervations. 

GOVERNMENT,  among  the  natives  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  rifes  imperceptibly  from  that  impenetrable 
obfcurity  with  which  time  and  barbarifm  have  covered 
the  origin  of  mankind.  When  Hates  are  fubdued  by  fo¬ 
reign  enemies,  who  are  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
a  new  conftitution  generally  ftarts  up  from ’their  prefiure 
upon  the  old.  Some  laws  of  the  conquerors  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  fuperfede  fome  of  the  regulations  of  the  con¬ 
quered  ;  but  the  ancient  form  of  government  remains 
in  all  the  leffer  departments  of  the  Hate.  When  the 
Patans  conquered  India,  when  the  Moguls  extended 
their  empire  over  that  country,  many  of  the  indigenous 
laws  of  the  northern  nations  of  Afia  were  introduced ; 
but  the  great  fyftem,  in  moll  of  its  parts,  defcended  from 
o  2  the 
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the  regulations  which  Brahma  tranfmitted,  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  from  remote  antiquity. 

'  The  Britilh  nation  have  become  the  conquerors  of 
Bengal,  and  they  ought,  to  extend  fome  part  of  their 
own  fundamental  jurifprudence  to  fecure  their  conquefts. 
To  call  the  pofleffiono  of  the  Company  by  any  other 
name,  is  to  leave  them  undefined.  The  fword  is  oiir 
tenure,  and  not  the  Firman  of  an  unfortunate  prince, 
who  could  not  give  what  was  not  his  own.  The  thin 
veil  of  the  com  million  for  the  Dewanny  is  removed ;  and 
we  fee  a  great  kingdom  at  laft  in  our  power,  whofe  re¬ 
volutions  we  diredted  before.  It  is  an  abfolute  conqueft, 
and  it  is  fo  confidered  by  the  world.  This  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  premife.  The  Author  of  the  Enquiry  wifl  now 
proceed  to  his  plan  for  reftoring  our  conquefts  to  their 
former  profperity.  But  he  proceeds  with  diffidence  : 
he  fees  the  magnitude  of  the  fubjeft,  he  feels  his  own 
Want  of  abilities.  He  hopes  not  to  .efcape  without  cen- 
fure,  as  he  confefies  himfcif  liable  to  error  ;  but  he  fhall 
anfwer  his  own  purpofe,  if  he  can  throw  fome  rays  of 
light  upon  a  fubjedf,  which,  though  interefting  to  the 
nation,  continues  ftill  inyolved  in  obfeurity. 


Propofal 
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’  .•  Propofal for  ejlablijhing  landed  Property. 

jpOLICY  precedes  regulation  in  every  fociety ;  and 
a  nation  has  public  before  it  has  private  concerns. 
■•The  great  line  of  general  arrangement  is  prior  to  the 
inferior  detail  of  government,  the  latter  being  neceffariiy 
a  fuperfiru&ute  raifed  on  the  foundation  of  the  former. 
In  Bengal  we  are  to  fuppofc,  that  a  new  treaty  is  to  fettle 
its  great  affairs ;  otherwife  we  build  on  the  fand,  and 
the  rain  comes,  and  wafhes  all  away.  We  fhall  only 
mention  a  fubjeft  on  which  we  may  hereafter  enlarge. 
Give  the  province  of  Allahabad  to  Suja-ul-Dowla,  the 
territories  of  Bulwant  Singh  to  the  emperor,  recal  your 
troops  into  your  own  dominions,  make  Patna  or  Mon- 
geer  the  refidence  of  the  reprefentative  of  Timur,  degrade 
the  wretched  Mubarick  from  his  nominal  Nabobfhip,  and 
let  Mahommed  Riza  resign.  Thefe  arrangements  re¬ 
quire  no  addrefs ;  theperfons  mentioned  were  the  creatures, 
and  they  ftill  continue  the  Haves  of  your  power.  Befides, 
the  meafures  will  not  difpleafe  the  parties.  The  province 
of  Allahabad  will  fatisfy  Suja-ul-Dowla  for  the  territories 
of  Bulwant  Singh  ;  Shaw  Allum  will  prefer  Patna  to  his 
refidence  at  Allahabad  ;  a  fmall  penfion  is  more  eligible 
for  Mubarick,  than  the  dangerous  name  of  power  which 
he 
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he  does  not  hold  ;  and  Mahommed  Riza  has  derived 
from  his  services  the  means  of  fecuring  an  affluent  re¬ 
treat  for  his  age.  If  it  (hall  appear  neceffary  to.  retain 
Bengal  by  an  Imperial  Firman,  let  it  be  changed  into 
that  of  perpetual  Nabob. 

This  fundamental  regulation  being  fettled,  another  of 
equal  boldnefs,  but  no  lefs  pra&icable,  ought  to  fucceed. 
An  eftablifhed  idea  of  property  is  the  fource  of  all  in- 
duftry  among  individuals,  and,  of  courfe,  the  foundation 
of  public  profperity.  When  mankind  are  reftrained  from 
poflefling  any  thing  which  they  can  call  their  own,  they 
are  but  pafiengers  in  their  native  country,  and  make 
only  thofe  flight  accommodations  which  fuit  fugitive 
wayfarers  through  the  land.  A  carelefliiefs  for  induftry 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  tranfitorinefs  of  the 
fruits  of  toil  j  and  men  fit  fluggifhly  down,  with  their 
hands  in  their  bofoms,  when  they  are  not  for  a  moment 
certain  of  poflefling  property,  much  lefs  of  tranfmitting 
it  to  their  poflerity  or  friends. 

The  decline  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  trade, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  have  been  already  reprefent- 
£d>  and  the  ruinous  conferences  of  farming  out  the 
lands  from  year  to  year,  have  been  amply  explained. 
Though  long  leafes  might  greatly  contribute  to  remove 
thefe 
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thefe  evils;  there  is  no  poffibility  of  doubt,  but  the 
effablilhment  of  real  property  would  more  ,  immediately 
and  effedtually  promote  a  certainty  of  profperity  to  the 
’kingdom.  Let,  therefore,  the  Company  beimpowered, 
by  a&  of  Parliament,  to  difpofc  of  all  the  lands  in  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Behar,  in  perpetuity,  at  an  annual  fum,  not  lels 
than  the  prpfent  rents.  This  fingle  operation  would 
have  a  chain  of  beneficial  effects.  The  firft  fale  of  the 
lands  would  raife  a  fum  which  cannot  be  eftimated  with 
any  degree  of  precifion;  but  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that,  fhould  the  fcheme  be  properly  advertifed  before  it 
was  to  take  place,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  lands  only 
to  be  difpofed  of  every  year,  until  the  whole  ihould  be 
fold,  no  lefs  than  ten  millions,  befides  a  certain  and  per¬ 
petual  revenue,  might  be  drawn  from  the  hidden  trea- 
fures  of  Bengal,  and  elpecially  from  the  other  opulent 
kingdoms  of  Hindoftan. 

Mankind,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  would,  in  an  empire 
where  no  real  property  exifts,  crowd  to  a  country  in 
which  they  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and 
tranfmit  them  to  their  pofterity.  Cultivation  would  be 
the  confequence  of  lecurity.  The  farmer  would  im¬ 
prove,  to  the  height,  lands  that  were  his  own.  Tire  re¬ 
venue  would  be  regularly  paid  without  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  band  of  opprefl'ors,  under  the  name  ot  Col- 
le&ors,  who  fuck  the  very  vitals  of  the  country;  and  nc- 
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thing  would  be  required  but  a  few  comptoirs  for  the 
purpofe  of  receiving  the  rents.  The  whole  face. of  the 
country  would  be  changed  in  a  few  years:  in  the  place 
of  /haggling  towns,  compoied  of  miferable  huts,  halfof 
which  are  waflied  away  every  feafon  by  the  rain,  great 
and  opulent  cities  would  arife.  Inhabitant*  would 
crowd  into  Bengal  from  every  corner  of  India,  .with 
their  wealth;  the  deficiency  in  the  currency  would  be 
reftored,  commerce  would  difFufe  icfelf  through  every 
vein,  and  manufadtures  would  flourifh  to  a  degree  be¬ 
fore  unknown.  • 

Men  of  /peculation  may  fuppofe,  that  the  fecurity  of 
property  to  the  natives  might  infufe  a  fpirit  of  freedom, 
dangerous  to  our  power,  into  our  Indian  fubje&s.  Na¬ 
ture  herfelf  feems  to  have  denied  liberty  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  tire  torrid  zone.  To  make  the  natives  of  the 
fertile  foil  of  Bengal  free,  is  beyond  the  power  of  poli¬ 
tical  arrangement.  The  indolence  which  attends  the 
climate,  prevents  men  from  that  conftant  adhvity  and 
exertion,  which  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  nice  balance  of 
freedom.  Their  religion,  their  inftitutions,  their  man¬ 
ners,  the  very  difpofitions  of  their  minds,  form  them  for 
paffive  obedience.  To  give  them  property  would  only 
bind  them  with  ftronger  ties  to  our  intereft ;  and  make 
them  more  our  fubjedts;  or,  if  the  Britilh  nation  prefers 
the  name—  more  our  /laves. 


Men, 
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ftfen  who  have  nothing  to  lofe,  are  only  enflaved  by  i«g« 
sUfiffliS&ft  ;  and  the  terror  of  the  impending  fword.  Drive 

them  to  the  laft  verge  of  poverty,  and  defpair  will  Hand 
Si  the  place'  of  fpirit,  and  make  them  free.  Men  pof- 
feffed  of  property  are  enflaved  by  their  intereft,  by 
their  convenience,  their  luxury  and  their  inherent  fears. 

We  owe  our  freedom  to  the  poverty  of  our  anceftors,  as 
much  as  to  the  rude  independence  of  their  ferocious 
barbarifm.  But  it  is  even  difficult,  in  the  cool  air  of  our 
climate,  to  retain,  in  the  midft  of  luxury  and  wealth,  the 
vigour  of  mind  neceflary  to  keep  us  free.  To  confer  pro¬ 
perty  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  will  never  raife  in  their 
minds  a  fpirit  of  independence.  Their  foie  hopes  of 
retaining  that  property,  will  be  derived  from  our  policy 
and  valour.  When  we  fall,  their  lands  will  deviate  to 
other  heirs.- 

The  revenues  of  Bengal,  when  properly  paid,  amount  a„di 
to  four  millions.  Should  this  fum  appear  too  fmall  for  d‘ate 
perpetuity,  many  ways  and  means  of  encreafing  the 
taxes,  without  railing  the  rents,  will  prefent  themfelves. 

The  Britilh  nation,  famous  for  their  political  free¬ 
dom,  are  ftill  more  famous  for  their  judgment  and 
wifdom  in  impofing  taxations.  Let  them  transfer 
to  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  part  of  that  fcience  of 
finance,  which  has  lb  much  diftinguilhed  their  councils 

Vol.  III.  p  at  , 
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at  home.  The  wealth  of  the  people  of  Bengal  &  a 
treafury  which  will  never  fail,  if  drawn  upon  with 
judgment.  Taxes  may  rife,  in  a  juft  proportion,  to  the 
wealth  which  this  regulation  will  inevitably  throw  into 
our  dominions  in  the  Eaft. 

advantages.  Very  extenfive  pofleffions  in  the  hands  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  are  productive  of  pernicious  confequences  in  aU 
countries;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  prevented  in 
the  prefent  regulation.  Let  the  purchafers  be  confined 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding,  upon  any 
.  account,  fifty  thoufand  roupees  a-year.  To  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  landed  property,  let  the  fpirit'of  the  laws 
of  a  commonwealth  be  adopted,  and  the  lands  be  divided 
equally  among  all  the  male  iffue  of  the  proprietor. 
Let  the  moyeable  property  be  divided  among  the  Ma- 
hommedan  part  of  our  fubjedts,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Ccran.  Let  the  Hindoos,  in  the  fame  manner,  retain 
their  own  laws  of  inheritance  ;  which  are  clear,  Ample,, 
■•'aid  defined. 
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"  -  '•  '  ■  Paper  Currency. 

^jpHE  abfolute  eftablilhment  of  landed  property,  Aprons,! 

would  create  a  perfedt  confidence  in  our  faith,  ing'  ‘ 
among  our  fubje&s  in  the  Eaft;  and  this  circumftance 
leads  to  another  regulation,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
have  a  great  and  immediate  effect  on  the  profperity  of 
Bengal.  The  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fpecie 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  and  the  common  intercourfes 
among  mankind,  is  one  of  the  greateft  evils  under  which 
Bengal  at  prefent  labours.  Let,  therefore,  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  be  introduced;  a  meafure  at  once  falutary,  eafy, 
and  practicable.  Let  a  bank  be  immediately  eftablifhed 
at  Calcutta,  for  the  convenience  of  Europeans.  This 
would,  by  becoming  familiar  to  the  natives,  prepare 
them  for  a  more  general  paper  currency.  The  mode  of 
carrying  this  into  execution,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  banking,  than  the 
Author  of  the  Enquiry. 

To  deftroy,  at  once,  the  fraudulent  fcience  of  ex- 
change,  which  proves  fo  detrimental  to  trade  in  Bengal, 
a  current  coin  ought  to  be  eftablifhed,  to  pafs  with¬ 
out  variation,  for  its  fixed  and  intrinfic  value.  This 
was,  in  fome  degree,  attempted  by  a  noble  governor, 
but  he  failed  in  his  firft  principles,  by  impofing  an  ar- 
p  2  bitrarr 
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bitrary  value  upon  his  coin,  not  Ids  than  twenty  par 
cent,  above  its  intrinfic  worth.  No  other  reafon  is  na- 
ccflary  for  the  bad  fuccefs  of  this  coinage.  Though  a 
decimal  divifion  of  money  is  the  moft  rational  agd 
commodious ;  yet  entirely  to  change  the  forms  of  a 
country,  in  that  refped,  might  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience.  Let  the  roupee,  therefore,  confift,  as  at 
prefent,  of  fixtecn  of  the  imaginary  Anas,  which  '  are 
now  ufed  in  accounts  in  Bengal.  .  The  Pice,  which  is 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  Ana,  may  be  continued  as  the 
imaginary  coin ;  but  a  copper  coin  of  one  half  of  an 
Ana,  would  anfwer  the  fubdivifions  of  money,  and  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  poor; 

The  immediate  fall  of  the  exorbitant  intereft  of 
money,  which  prevails  in  Bengal,  would  be  one.  of  the 
firft  effeds  of  this  regulation..  Ten  per  centum  is  the 
prefent  intereft ;  not  fo  much  owing  to'iniecurity,  as  to 
the  want  of  currency.  Men  of  undoubted  and  efta- 
blifhed  credit  are  ready  to  give  this  great  premium  to 
the  lender,  as  they  can  turn  the  money  to  a  great  and 
immediate  advantage.  Were  every  man  enabled,  by  a 
paper  currency,  to  bring  his  whole  property  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  monopoly,  in  fpite  of'  oppreffion,  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  trade  extend  itfelf  through  a  thoufand  channels 
not  known  now  in  fpeculation.  The  confcquence 
4  would 
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would  be  highly  beneficial ;  Bengal  would  draw  great 
quantities  of  money  from  all  the  regions  of  Afia;  and, 
by  enriching  herfelf,  be  rendered  capable  of  bearing  fuch 
taxes  upon  different  articles,  as  this  nation,  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenues,  might  think  proper  to 
impofe. 

Napal,  Thibet,  Ava,  Arracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Cochin- 
china,  China,  and  almoft  all  the  iflands  in  the  Eaftem 
ocean,  produce  gold :  In  the  weft,  that  metal  feems  on¬ 
ly  to  be  found  in  the  Turkilh  Diarbekir.  Japan  and 
China  only  have  filver  mines.  Afia  contains  native 
wealth,  which  has  enriched  it  in  all  ages,  exclufive  of 
the  balance  of  its  commerce  againft  Europe.  The 
Author  of  the  Enquiry  means  not  that  fpecie  Ihould  be 
drawn  from  the  Eaft.  But  it  might  center  in  Bengal, 
and  make  it  one  of  the  richeft  kingdoms  in  the  world ; 
whilft  we  might  import,  in  its  manufactures,  the  furplus 
of  its  revenues,  without  damaging  either  its  foreign  com¬ 
merce  or  internal  profperity. 

Thefe  two  plans,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  only  thefe, 
would  reftore,  under  a  government  eftablilhed  on  im¬ 
partial  juftice,  Bengal  to  its  former  profperity  and  fplen- 
dor.  Let  the  lands  be  difpofed  of  in  property  :  let  a 
paper  currency  be  eftablilhed.  Every  individual  would. 
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in  fucli  a  cafe,  become  induftrious  in  improving  hie  own 
eftate;  provifions  would  fall  to  a  third  part  of.  the  per 
fent  price;  the  country  would  affume  a  new  face;  and 
the  people  wear  the  afpect  of  joy.  Immenfe  tradb  .of 
rich  land,  which  now,  with  their  woods,  conceal  the. 
ruins  of  great '  cities,  would  again  be  cultivated ;  and 
new  provinces  arile  out  of  thofe  marfhy  iflands,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  are,  at  p relent,  the.  wild 
haunts  of  the  rhenoceros  and  tiger. 


Monopolies. 

fjpHERE  is  no  maxim  in  commerce  better  eftablilh- 
ed,  than  the  deftru&ive  tendency  of  monopolies. 
In  Bengal,  its  recent  evils  are  well-known  and  abhorred. 
A  law  mull  provide  againft  it;  otherwife  every  other 
regulation  will  be  made  in  vain.  The  inhabitants  muftbe 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  free  trade ;  fubjecl,  however,  to  fuch 
imports  upon  various  articles,  excepting  thofe  of  either 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  as  may  be 
thought  reafonable  from  time  to  time.  Grofs  articles, 
neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  finer  manufactures, 
ought,  however,  to  be  exempted  from  duty;  and  every 
encouragement  poflible  given  to  the  export  trade. 


Free 
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!  Free  merchants  ought  to  be  encouraged;  neither  awimed. 
mttft  they  be  excluded  from  the  inland  trade ;  as  that 
circumftance  would  place  the  fubjefls  of  Great  Britain 
■on  a  worfe  footing  than  foreigners,  whom  we  cannot, 
without  violence,  prevent  from  trading  wherever  they 
pleafe.  Let,  however,  the  refidence  of  the  free  merchants 
be  confined  to  Calcutta;  as  the  influence  which  all  the 
'  natives  of  Britain  have  acquired  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Bengal,  is  fo  great,  that  the  felfifh  can  convert 
it  into  the  means  of  oppreflion.  The  Indian  agents 
of  Britifh  traders  will  not  carry,  among  a  wretched 
people,  the  fame  terror  which  clothes  their  mafters ; 
whom  it  is  a  kind  of  facrilege  not  to  obey,  in  their  moft 
unjuft  commands.. 

.  The  fervants  of  the  Company  will  have  many  ob-  superior 
jedtions  to  this  propofal.  But  the  management  of  the 
revenues,  and  of  the  general  trade,  which  mufi  remain 
in  their  hands,  will  ftill  give  them  fuperior  advantages, 
fufiicient  to  gratify  all  their  reafonable  defires.  The 
influence  of  a  member  of  the  council  will,  without 
doubt,  enable  any  man,  in  that  high  fiation,  to  engrofs 
a  fhare  of  the  trade,  almoft  equal  to  a  partial  monopoly. 

Should  even  a  man  of  that  'rank  be  fo  felf-dcnicd,  as 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  influence  annexed  to  his 
place,  his  attention  to  commerce  would  encroach  on 
3  the 
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the  time  allotted  for  public  affairs.  Let  him,  thera&re, 
when  lie  rifes  to  the  board,  be  debarred  from  trading, 
either  directly  or  indire&ly,  by  fevere  penalties  affkwj 
and  let  there  an  ample  allowance  be  made  forfeit 
fervices,  from  the  funds  of  the  Company. 


Religion. 

R/J'E N  who  fubmit  to  bodily  fervitude,  have  been 
known  to  revolt  againft  the  flavery  impofed  on 
their  minds.  We  may  ufe  the  Indians  for  our  benefit 
in  this  world,  but  let  them  ferve  themfelves  as  they  can 
in  the  next.  All  religions  muff:  be  tolerated  in  Bengal, 
except  in  the  practice  of  fome  inhuman  cuftoms,  which 
the  Mahommedans  have  already,  in  a  great  meafure, 
deftroyed.  We  muff:  not  permit  young  widows,  in 
their  virtuous  enthufiafm,  to  throw  themfelves  on  the 
funeral  pile,  with  their  dead  hufbands;  nor  the  fick 
and  aged  to  be  drowned,  when  their  friends  defpair  of 
their  lives. 

The  Hindoo  religion,  in  other  refpedts,  inlpires  the 
pureft  morals.  Produ drive,  from  its  principles,  of  the 
greateft  degree  of  fubordination  to  authority,  it  prepares 
mankind  for  the  government  of  foreign  lords.  It  fup- 
plies, 
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plies,  by  its  well-followed  precepts,  the  place  of  penal 
;  and  it  renders  crimes  almod  unknown  in  the 
land.'  'The  peaceable  fentiments  which  it  breathes, 
Will  check  the  more  warlike  do&rines  promulgated  by 
the  Coran.  The  prudent  fucceffors  of  Timur  faw  that 
the  Hindoo  religion  was  favourable  to  their  power ; 
and  they  fheathed  the  fword,  which  the  other  princes 
of  the  Mahommedan  perfuafion  employed  in  edablilh- 
ing  their  own  faith,  in  all  their  conqueds.  Freedom 
of  confcience  was  always  enjoyed  in  India  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  political  freedom. 

Attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  ufages  and  very  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Though  many  things  of  that  kind  may  appear 
abfurd  and  trivial  among  Europeans,  they  are  of  the 
utmoft  importance  among  the  Indians.  The  lead 
breach  of  them  may  be  productive  of  an  expulfion 
from  the  fociety,  a  more  dreadful  punifhment  Draco 
himfelf  could  not  devife.  But  the  caution  about  re¬ 
ligion  is  fuperfluous :  thefe  are  no  converting  days. 
Among  the  lid  of  crimes  committed  in  Bengal,  perfe¬ 
ction  for  religion  is  not  to  be  found;  and  he  that  will 
confent  to  part  with  his  property,  may  carry  his  opinions 
away  with  freedom. 


7/v 
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The  Executive  Power.  f . 

•HpHE  great  path  of  general  regulation  is  with  te£ 
difficulty  traced,  than  the  minute  lines  which 
carry  the  current  of  government  from  the  center  to  the 
extremities  of  the  ftate.  Practice  refills  theory  more 
on  this  fubjedt  than  in  any  other ;  and  the  wifeft  legi- 
flators  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent  obftacles,  which 
may  rife  in  the  progrefs  of  time.  In  a  country  where  the 
body  of  the  people  meet  annually,  in  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  to  new  inconveniences  new  remedies  may  be 
inftantly  applied;  and  even  the  mandate  of  the  delpot 
lofes  half  its  tyranny,  in  the  expedition  with  which  it 
oppofes  evil. 

The  difta.nce  of  Bengal  from  the  eye  of  the  Britifh 
legifiature,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to 
frame  laws  agaiuft  every  emergency  that  may  arife ;  and 
it  is  equally  difficult,  with  propriety,  to  create  a  legifla- 
tive  authority  in  a  kingdom,  which  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  a  reprefentative  of  its.  own.  The 
executive  power  being  veiled  in  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil,  it  is  dangerous  to  truft  them  with  the  legiflative ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  permit  the  court  of  juftice, 
which  we  mean  to  propofe,  to  make  thofe  laws  upon 
which 
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.  which  they  are  to  decide.  The  baft  of  two  evils  is 
preferred  by  the  prudent.  Let  the  governor  and 
cpbpcii  fuggeft  annually,  in  their  general  letter,  the 
_necefiary  regulations ;  and  thefe,  after  being  duly 
weighed  by  the  Company,  in  their  coliedive  body  at 
home,  be  laid  before  parliament,  to  be  by  them,  if 
.found  juft,  neceflary,  and  equitable,  framed  into  a  law. 
The  general  laws  for  the  government  of  Bengal  being, 
by  the  Britilh  legiflature  once  eftablifhed,  the  inconve¬ 
niences  which  may  arife  in  India,  will  neither  be  fo 
great  nor  detrimental  as  to  occafion  much  mifehief  for 
one,  or  even  two  years ;  in  which  time,  the  propofed 
regulations,  fent  home  by  the  governor  and  council, 
will  return  to  them  with  the  force  of  laws. 

The  executive  power,  in  its  full  extent,  as  at  prefent,  th< 
muft  be  veiled  in  a  prefident  and  council,  of  which  the 
chief  juftice  and  commander,  in  chief  .of  the  troops 
ought  to  be,  ex  officio,  members.  The  number  fhould 
be  encreafed  to  fixteen,  of  which  any  five,  with  the 
prefident,  may  form  a  board;  and  ten  alwavs  to  refid e  at 
Calcutta,  exclufive  of  the  chief  juftice  and  the  commander 
in  chief,  ftiould  even  the  peaceablenels  of  the  times  permit 
him  to  be  abfent  from  the  army.  The  four  remaining 
counfellorsfhouU?  be  direded  to  refide  in  the  capitals  of  the 
larger  diftrids,  into  which,  for  the  benefit  of  juftice,  we 
q  3  fhall 
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fhall  hereafter  divide  tire  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar. 
The  bufinefs  for  forming  regulations  to  make  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  law,  being  of  the  laft  importance,  ough^-Bjbver 
to  come  before  lefs  than  ten  members  in  councjl^of 
whom  the  chief  juftice  ought  invariably  to  be  one. 

Let  a  general  board  of  revenue  be  eftablilhed  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  at  which  a  member  of  the  council  is  to  prefide. 
Let  this  board,  in  its  inferior  departments,  be  conduced 
by  the  Company’s  fervants;  and  let  it  receive  the  cor- 
refpondence  and  check  the  accounts  of  four  other 
boards  of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  inferior  jurifdidtion,  t® 
be  fixed  at  Dacca,  Murfhedabad,  Mongeer,  and  Patna. 
Let  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  be  divided  into 
five  equal  divifions,  each  fubjeft,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  one  of  the  four  boards,  whicli  are  all  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  fuperior  board  of  revenue  eftablilhed  at 
Calcutta.  In  the  lefler  diftrifts,  let  a  Company’s 
fervant  fuperintend  the  colledfion  of  the  revenue;  and 
be  accountable  for  his  tranfadfions  to  the  board,  under 
whole  jurifdidtion  he  adts. 

The  wild  chaos  of  government,  if  the  abfence  of  all 
rule  deferves  the  name,  which  fubfifts  in  Bengal,  mull 
be  utterly  removed.  There  fome  faint  traces  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution  is  mixed  with  the  pofitive  orders  of 
a  Court 
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a  Court  of  Directors,  the  convenient  and  temporary  ex¬ 
pedients  of  a  trading  governor  and  council,  the  fecret 
pjder^  of  the  feledt  committee,  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
.  fident,  with  the  Nabob,  and  the  boifterous  defpotifm  of 
Mahommed  Riza.  To  feparate,  or  even  to  reftrain 
them  within  proper  bounds,  is  beyond  human  capacity  ; 

.  fome  branches  muft  be  lopt  off  to  give  more  vigour  and 
room  toothers  to  flourifh,  Mubarick  muft  retire  from 
theMufnud;  Mahommed  Riza  and  the  fecret  com¬ 
mittee  vanifti  away ;  and  even  the  council  itfelf  muft 
be  reftrained  from  brevi  manu  defpotifm;  fuch  as,  the 
fending  home,  by  force,  Britifh  fubjedts,  and  difmiffing 
officers  without  the  fentence  of  a  court  martial. 


Judicial  Power. 

preferve  the  health  of  the  political  body,  the  ReStaiom 
pure  ftream  of  impartial  juftice  muft  ruth,  with 
vigour,  through  every  vein.  When  it  meets  with  ob- 
ftrudlions,  a  difeafe  is  produced ;  and,  when  the  whole 
mafs  becomes  corrupted,  a  languor  fucceeds,  which  fre¬ 
quently  terminates  in  death.  To  drop  the  metaphor, 
the  diftributers  of  juftice  ought  to  be  independent  of  every 
thing  but  the  law.  The  executive  part  of  government 
muft  not  interfere  with  the  decifions  of  the  judge, 
otherwifc  that  officer,  who  was  created  for  the  defence 
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of  the  fubjeft  from  injury,  becomes  a  tool  of  oppreffiffli 

in  the  bands  of  defpotiim. 

v 

The  firft  principle  of  wife  legiflation  is  to  open  an 
cpfy  paiTage  to  the  temple  of  Juftice.  Where  the  feat  of 
red  refs  is  either  diftant  or  difficult  of  accefs,  an  injury, 
is  forgot  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  complaint ;  and  thus 
injuftice  is  encouraged  by  the  almoft  certain  profpeft  of 
impunity.  To  avoid  this  evil,  the  Author  of  the 
Enquiry  thinks  it  neceflary,  that  the  act  of  the  legi- 
flature,  which  fliall  conftitute  the  mode  of  diftributing 
juftice,  fhould  alfo  divide  Bengal  and  Behar  into  five 
great  provinces,  the  capitals  cf  which  ought  to  be  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Murfhedabad,  and  Dacca,  in  Bengal ;  and  Patna 
and  Ivlongeer,  in  Behar.  Let  each  of  thefe  five  great 
divifions  be  fubdivided  into  ten  Chucklas,  or  extenfive 
diuricts,  almoft  the  number  of  which  the  kingdom  confifts 
atprefent;  and  .let  each  of  thefe  be  kill  fubdivided  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  Pergunnas. 

To  bring  juftice,  to  ufe  a  certain  author’s  words, . 
home  to  the  door  of  every  man,  let  there,  in  each  vil¬ 
lage,  be  eftablilhed,  as  in  the  days  of  the  empire,  a 
Muckuddum,  to  aft  as  a  donftable  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  peace.  A  Sheichdar,  with  a  commifiion  fimilar  to 
that  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  ftiould  be  fixed  in  the  moft 
7  centrical 
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centrical  part  of  the  Pergunna  or  lefTer  diftria,  to  whom 
difputes,  which  cannot  be  quafhed  by  the  authority  of 
thC'Mubkuddum  or  conftable,  maybe  referred.  Let  the 
1  court  of  this  officer,  however,  communicate  with  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  more  extenfive  and  ample jurifdiaion,  eftablifh- 
ed  in  the  capital  of  the  divifion  or  diftria,  of  which  the 
'  Pergunna  is  a  part. 

Similar  to  the  office  of  a  Sheikdar  or  juftice  of  the 
,  peace,  ought  to  be  that  of  the  Cutwal  or  mayor  of  great 
towns  and  confiderable  cities.  The  wifdom  of  the  houfe 
of  Timur  eftablifhed  this  officer,  to  animadvert  upon 
thieves,  gamblers,  and  other  mifcreants;  to  remove  nui- 
fances,  to  fupprefs  pimps  and  jugglers,  to  prevent  fore- 
ftalling  of  grain  and  other  provifions;  to  be  the  regula¬ 
tor  of  the  market,  and  to  decide  in  all  trivial  and  vexa¬ 
tious  difputes,  that  tended  toward  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
His  minifterial  office  coincided  almoft  with  that  of  the 
mayors  of  our  lefler  towns;  and  his  court  was  the  coun¬ 
terpart -of  the  now  obfolete  Curia  pedis  pulverizati, 
mentioned  by  our  lawyers. 

In  every  Chuckla,  or  greater  divifion,  let  there  be 
eftablifhed  a  court  fimilar  in  its  nature,  but  different  in 
its  mode,  to  the  courts  of  Cutcherri,  inftitutc-d  in  tire 
days  of  the  empire.  Let  this  court  be  compofed  of  cue 
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ture.  Let  it  confift  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  puifne 
juftices,  who  derive  their  commiflions  from  the  king; 
and  let  them  be  in  Bengal  the  counterpart  of  the-*court 
ofking’s  bench  in  England.  The  jurifdidion  of  this 
court,  which,  from  its  tranfcendent  power,  may  be 
called  the  fupreme  court  of  Bengal,  ought  to  extend, 
without  limitation,  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  to 
keep  the  inferior  courts,  within  the  bounds  of  their 
authority;  as  well  as  to  decide  ultimately  upon  all 
appeals.  It  ought  to  proteft  the  juft  rights  of  the 
fubjcft,  by  its  fudden  and  even  fummary  interpofition; 
and  to  take  cognizance  of  criminal  as  well  as  of  civil 
caufes. 

To  carry  juftice,  in  criminal  matters,  with  all  the 
expedition  poflible,  through  our  conquefts,  it  is 
propofed,  thas  two  of  the  puifne  juftices  fhall,  twice 
a-year,  go  on  circuits,  to  the  refpeftive  capitals  of  the 
five  provinces,  one  into  the  three  provinces  in  Bengal, 
and  one  into  the  two,  into  which  Behar  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided.  The  puifne  juftice  fliall  fit,  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  with  the  members  of  the  provincial  court;  but  the 
member  of  the  council,  who  is  the  prefident  of  the 
court,  fhall  ftill  be  confidered  as  the  principal  judge. 
In  criminal  matters,  the  culprit  fhall  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  Britifh  fubjefts  only  ;  there  being  always  a  fufficient 
number  of  good  and  lawful  men  to  form  a  jury,  in  the 
4  .  capital 
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capital  of  the  province.  In  the  fupreme  court  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  difputes  between  the  natives  may  be  decided  in 
civil*  cafes,  according  to  equity,  without  a  jury,  by  the 
•judges;  but,  in  fuits  between  Britifh  fubjedls,  the  mat¬ 
ter  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  England. 

The  foie  management  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  being 
in  the  Company,  many  capital  alterations  are  neceflary 
to  be  made  in  that  important  branch.  The  great  chan¬ 
nel  of  public  juftice  has  been,  by  the  above  regulations, 
feparated  from  the  executive  power ;  but  feme  part  of 
the  judicial  authority  muft  ftill  remain  in  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  hands.  To  manage  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  five  boards  muft  be 
formed,  the  fuperior  one  of  which  to  remain  in  Calcut¬ 
ta,  The  hoards  ought  to  confift  of  two  divifions,  or 
rather  of  two  fides ;  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  judicial  part,  which  muft  enable  them  to  inforce  the 
payment  of  the  revenues. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  branch  ought  to  rile 
in  the  fame  gradations  with  the  courfe  of  appeals  in  the 
civil  line  of  difputes  between  man  and  man.  Let  the 
Cutcherries  inforce  the  payment  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Chucklas,  under  an  appeal  to  the  provincial  board, 
*  r  2  whole 
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wliofe  decifions,  beyond  certain  fums,  ought  to  be  fob* 
jecl  to  the  revifion  of  the  general  board  at  Calcutta. 
But,  as  the  (late  muft  not  fuffer  through  delay,  let’ the 
fum  in  difpute,  upon  a  decifion  againft  the  fubjedfc,  by 
any  of  the  courts  of  revenue  before  whom  the  fuit  (hall 
originate,  be  forthwith  paid  into  the  exchequer;  and 
let  the  perfon  aggrieved  feek  for  redrefs,  by  petition,  to' 
the  court  which  is  placed  immediately  above  that  court, 
of  whofe  decifion  he  complains. 

The  board  of  revenue,  in  each  of  the  capital  cities  of 
the  five  provinces,  except  in  Calcutta,  where  no  court  of 
law  except  the  fupreme  court  exifts,  is  to  be  made  up  of 
the  fame  perfons  whom  we  have  already  placed  as  judges 
in  the  provincial  court  of  appeal.  The  court  of  exche¬ 
quer,  in  England,  examines,  by  a  fidfion,  into  all  forts 
of  civil  caufes.  It  is  neceflary  to  preclude  the  boards 
of  revenue  from  fuch  powers,  as  a  court  of  exchequer. 
As  provincial  courts  of  common  law,  their  decifions 
are  liable  to  an  appeal  to  the  fupreme  court  at  Calcutta, 
and  therefore  any  prejudices  which  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  imbibe,  as  members  of  the  executive  part  of 
government,  cannot  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  people, 
fubjedt  as  their  proceedings* are  to  a  court  not  amenable 
to  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  Company. 


Obfervaiions 
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*  ..  .  Obfervations  on  tie  Judicial  Power. 

^jpHE  defpotifm  which  naturally  fprung  from  the 
double  government  which  arofe  on  the  foundation 
of  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms  in  Bengal,  reprefied  one  evil, 
whilft  it  gave.birth  to  a  thoufand.  Thofe  frequent  dis¬ 
putes  which  grow  between  individuals,  where  the  accefs 
to  juftice  is  eafy,  were  quafhed  by  a  terror  which  pre¬ 
vented  an  unfortunate  people  from  appearing  before  rulers 
who  wanted  but  an  excufe  to  opprefs,  The  hand  of  power 
fell  heavy  upon  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant ;  and, 
therefore,  men  put  up  with  injuries  from  one  another,, 
in  hopes  of  concealing  themfelves  from  the  rigid  eyes  of 
government.  This  alludes  to  the  boifterous  tyranny  of 
the  minifter  of  a  nominal  Nabob ;  indolence  was  more 
our  crime,  than  cruelty. 

The  doors  opened  to  juffice  in  the  preceding  fedion, 
will,  without  doubt,  introduce  an  ample  harveft  for  men 
of  the  law ;  but  it  is  better  that  they  fhould  live  by  li- 
tigioufnefs,  than' that  the  people  fhould  peri/h  by  tyran¬ 
ny.  The  objection  rifing  from  this  circumftc  ice  muff 
therefore  vanifh  in  the  utility  of  the  thing  ;  and  another 
objection,  juft  as  obvious,  may  be  as  eafily  removed.  It 
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may  be  thought  impolitic  by  fome,  that  any  part  of  the 
judicial  authority  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  But  this  is  objected  in  vain.  The  officers  ofjuf- 
tice,  as  well  as  being  fubjedt  to  a  revifion  of  their  de¬ 
crees  to  the  Britifh,  derive  from  them  their  own  power; 
and  the  people,  by  being  left  in  poffeflion  of  fome  of  their 
laws  and  ufages,  will  be  flattered  into  an  inviolable  fu fa- 
mi  ffion  to  our  government. 

SftnSre '  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  are,  from  their  na¬ 
tural  difpofition,  prepared  to  fubmit  to  any  fyftem  of 
government,  founded  upon  juftice,  there  are  fome  laws 
of  their  own,  which  abfolute  power  itfelf  muft  not  vio¬ 
late.  The  regulations,  with  regard  to  their  women  and 
religion,  muft  never  be  touched;  and,  upon  mature  con- 
fideration,  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry  is  of  opinion,  that 
many  other  ancient  inftitutions  might  be  left  entire. 
There  are,  however,  particular  ufages  eftabliffied  by  time 
into  a  law,  which  our  humanity  muft  deftroy.  No  pe¬ 
cuniary  compenfation  muft  be  permitted  for  murder; 
no  theft  be  punifhed  by  cutting  off  the  hand.  Let  the 
Mahommedan  laws  ftill  in  forigfeagainft  the  Hindoos  be 
abrogated;  let  no  women  burn  themfelves  with  their 
Jnilbands,  no  dying  perfon  be  expofed  by  his  friends. 

:  To 
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To  leave  the  natives  entirely  to  their  own  laws,  would  to  the 
he  to  confign  them  to  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bengal  are  divided  into  two  religious  fefts, 
the  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo,  almoft  equal  in  point  of 
numbers.  Averfe,  beyond  meafure,  to  one  another, 
both  on  account  of  religion  and  the  memory  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  one  party  will  not  now  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  the  other;*  and  the  diffention  which  fubfifts  between 
individuals,  would,  without  a  preffure  from  another 
power,  fpread  in  a  flame  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
is,  therefore,  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  peace  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  country,  that  the  laws  of  England,  in  fo  far 
as  they  do  not  oppofe  prejudices  and  ufages  which  can¬ 
not  be  relinquilhed  by  the  natives,  fliould  prevail.  The 
meafure,  befides  its  equity,  is  calculated  to  preferve  that 
influence  which  conquerors  muft  poflefs  to  retain  their 


The  expence  of  the  judicial  eftablifhment  is  but  tri-  E*pe 
vial,  if  compared  to  the  advantages  which  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal  muft  derive  from  fuch  a  neceflary  inftitution. 

The  judges  in  every  country  fhould  be  placed  in  afflu¬ 
ence;  in  Bengal  they  ought  to  derive  a  fortune  from  the 
labour  of  fome  years.  The  natives  of  a  northern  climate 
fettle  not  for  life  in  the  torrid  zone ;  they  always  place 
the  profpedl  of  returning  with  svealth  to  their  friends, 
among 
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among  their  great  inducements  for  venturing  to  crofi  the 
ocean.  The  following  table  prefents  an  eftimate  of  the 
annual  expence  of  juftice  in  Bengal. 


Che  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal , 


One  chief  juftice,  -  -  jT.  10,000 

Three  puijhe  juftices,  -  -  15,000 

One  attorney  general,  -  3,000 

One  regifter,  -  -  -  2,000 

Two  Cazis  and  two  Brahmins, 

to  attend  the  court,  -  -  0,400 

Contingencies,  -  1,000 


£-  31.400 


The  four  provincial  courts  of  ap¬ 
peal,  conGfting  of  the  Company’s 
'  fervants. 

Four  counfello'rs,  as  prefidents,  £.  2,000 


Twelve  afleffors,  -  2,400 

One  provincial  attorney  in  each,  2,000 
One  regifter  in  each,  -  -  0,800 

■  One  Cazi  and  one  Brahmin  in 

each,  -  -  0,800 

Contingencies  in  all,  _  1,600 


£•  9.600 

Fifty 
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Fifty  courts  of  Cutcherri. 

Fifty  prefidents,  being  fervants  of 

the  Company,  -  -  £.  5,000 

Two  hundred  afieffors,  -  10,000 

Fifty  regifters,  -  -  -  1,500 

Fifty  Clerks,  -  1,000 

£■  17,500 

£•  5  8,500 

The  above  calculation,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
thought  extravagant,  for  difpenfing  juftice  to  fifteen 
millions  of  people.  The  falaries  of  the  members  of 
the  boards  of  revenue,  and  of  thefe,  as  forming  courts 
of  exchequer,  are  not  mentioned,  as  the  Company  is 
fuppofed  to  pay  its  own  fervants,  with  certain  furns 
and  lucrative  privileges  for  the  whole  of’  their  trouble. 
The  Shiechdars,  the  Cutwals,  and  the  Muckuddums, 
have  no  falaries;  the  influence  and  diftindtion  which 
they  fhall  derive  from  their  employments,  being  a 
fufficient  reward  for  their  toil. 


Voi.  III. 
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General  RefleSlions  on  the  Plan. 

PROPERTY  being  once,  eftablilhed,  and  the  forms 
of  juftice  to  proteft  it  delineated,  public  pro* 
fperity  is  placed  on  a  fclid  fovindation.  But  the  lore  of 
money,  which  generally  prevails,  renders ,  the  molt  ,of 
mankind  more  anxious  to  poflefs  prefent  profit,  than  to 
look  forward  to  future  advantage.  The  plan  which  we 
have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  fedlions,  will  begin  to 
yield  an  apparent  benefit  from  its  commencement;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  tide  will  become  the  more  rapid 
the  longer  it  flows. 


The  immediate  pecuniary  advantages  which  will  rile, 
to  Bengal,  are  to  be  derived  from  various  fources.  The 
removal  of  the  emperor,  either  to  Patna  or  Mongeer, 
will  fave  to  the  kingdom  his  penfion  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  ;  the  revenues  of  the 
territory  of  Bulwant  Singh,  three  hundred  and  twelve 
thoufand  five  . hundred  pounds  to  be  fpcnt  in  Bengal ; 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  which  is  now  fent  abroad, 
without  hopes  of  return,  to, pay  three  battalions  of  our 
troops,  Rationed  at  Allahabad.  This  fum  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-feven  thoufand  pounds,  thrown  at 
once  into  the  circulation,  would  animate  the  languid 
pulfe 

a 
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pulfe  of  commerce  ;  and  at  once  prepare  the  kingdom 
for  the  commercial  improvements,  which  the  plan,  in 
its  other  regulations,  feems  absolutely  to  enfure. 

The  future  advantages  arifc  alfo  from  various  fprings. 
The  influx  of  fpecie  and  inhabitants,  which  the  fale  of 
,  the  wafte  as- well  as  of  the  cultivated  lands,  would  draw 
from  all  the*  other  provinces  of  Hindoflan,  would  be 
produdlive  of  immediate  national  wealth.  The  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture  would  promote  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  manufadtures;  The  peace  of  the  country 
would  be  fecured  from  abroad;  and  juftice,  by  pre¬ 
vailing  at  home,  would  attach  the  natives  to  a  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  liability  of  which  the  pofleflion  of  their 
landed  property  depended.  The  eftablifliment  of  a 
paper  currency,  on  national  faith  and  the  Company’s 
fecurity,  would  enable  mankind  to  bring  all  their  pro¬ 
perty  into  adtion,  lower  the  exorbitant  intereft  of  money, 
and  render  Bengal,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  the  nr  oft 
commercial,  the  moll  flonrilhing,  and  the  moft  wealthy 
kingdom,  of  its  extent,  in  Afia. 

The  Company.,  in  the  midft  of  the  proiperity  of  the 
fubjedt,  would  amazingly  thrive  in  their  affairs.  A  fum 
not  lefs  than  ten  millions,  independent  of  their  revenue, 
would,  intheipaceof  four  years,  flow  from  the  in  ft  fales  of 
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the  land  into  their  coffers.  The  improvement  of  their 
prefent  revenue  would  join  ifliic,  with  its  future  certainty 
and  permanency.  A  large  annual  fum  would  arife,  from 
a  thorough  examination  of  tenures ;  and  from  impofts 
already  laid  upon  fairs,  markets,  entrance  into  great 
towns,  (hops,  magazines  of  grain,  fees  upon  marriages, 
tolls  collected  at  ferries,  licences  for  exercifing  trades, 
ground-rent  of  houfes,  which  though  at  rprefent  paid 
by  the  public,  have  never  been  brought  to  account  by 
Mahommed  Riza  and  the  general  farmers.  Thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  at  the  loweft  average,  might  amount  to  the  an¬ 
nual  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  would  yearly  be  faved  in 
penfions,  and  on  the  charge  of  collection  ;  befides,  the 
immenfe  encreafe  in  the  revenues,  which  would  moll 
certainly  be  derived  from  the  growing  profperity  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  abfolute  eftablifhment  of  property,  without 
which  written  law  feems  fuperfluous  to  fociety,  is,  as 
has  been  obferved,  the  foundation  upon  which  national 
profperity  is  laid.  Regulations  which  flop  Ifeort  of 
this  primary  object,  are  only  temporary  expedients, 
which  may,  for  a  time,  alleviate  the  pafe  of  the  diftern- 
per,  but  it  can  never  cure.  A  tacit  acquielcence  in 
the  right  of  poffeffion  of  the  natives,  the  prevention  of 
fome 
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fame  part  of  the  prefent  national  wafte,  a  mild  dc- 
fpo^ifm,  which  we  may  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Juftice,  will  have  an  immediate  good  eft'ed ;  but  the 
advantage  is  limited,  partial,  and  tranfient ;  and  the 
Author  of  the  Enquiry  will  venture  to  affirm,  that, 
unlefs  fomething  fimilar  to  what  has  been,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fedions,  propofed,  is  adopted,  Bengal  will,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  decline  into  a  (hadow,  and  vaniflt 
from  our  hands. 

Miracles  are  not  to  be.  expected  in  this  age;  and,  refieti;™.. 
without  them,  in  the  abfence  of  a  bold  and  determined 
exertion,  the  boafted  fruits  of  our  victories  in  the  Eaft, 
will  wither  with  our  laurels.  A  kingdom,  lying  under 
all  the  difadvantages  of  a  foreign  conqueft,  which, 
without  return,  deprives  it  of  one  million  and  an  half 
of  its  annual  induftry,  muft  fink  under  the  weight,  un¬ 
lefs  it  is  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  the1  furrounding 
countries  which  pay  no  tribute.  Let  our  juftice  to 
our  own  fubjeds,  let  the  advantages  of  our  regulations, 
entice  foreigners  with  their  wealth  to  fettle  among  us; 
let  us,  without  the  fword,  appropriate  the  wealth  of 
India  by  our  policy  ;  otherwife  the  ftream  which  flows 
into  Great  Britain,  will  foon*  become  dry.  The  lake, 
wfitch  feeds  it,  has  already  difappeared  from  the  banks. 
Temporary  regulations  may  dazzle  with  their  imme-  . 
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diate  effed ;  but  a  permanent  plan,  which  in  its  wide 
circle  comprehends  futurity,  will  preferve  the  vigour 
and  health  of  Bengal,  to  the  verge  of  that  political  death, 
to  which  all  empires  fcem  to  be  fubjcded  by  Fate.  - 


■  Concluding  ReJleElions. 

^RGUMENTS  deduced  from  general  principles, 
however  obvious  they  may  appear,  ftrike  not  the 
bulk  of  mankind  fo  forcibly  as  fads.  The  revenues  of 
Bengal,  without  including  the  Jagicers,  amounted,  in 
the  year  1766,  to  near  three  millions  and  fix  hundred 
tboufand  pounds  of  our  money.  The  charges  of  col- 
ledion,  the  Nabob’s  government,  penfions,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  marine  expences,  being  deduded,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  balance  of  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  for  the  Company.  The  expences  have 
fince  been  encreafing  yearly,  and  the  revenues  decreaf- 
ing.  Both  were  haftening  to  that  middle  point,  which 
would  balance  the  accounts  of  the  Britifh  nation,  with 
the  fortune  of  their  arms  in  theEaft. 

To  conceal  this  decreafe  as  much  as  poffible,  men 
fell  on  a  very  lliallow  and  poor  expedient.  The  fer- 
vants  of  the  Company  protraded  the  time  of  doling 
.  the 
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the  accounts  to  make  up  the  ufual  fum ;  and,  by  thefe 
meW,  an  encroachment  of  five  months  was,  by  de¬ 
grees,  made  upon  the  fucceeding  year.  To  under- 
ftand  this  circumftance,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  colledtions  are  not  fixed  to  a  particular  term. 
They  are  continued  without  intermiffion,  and  the' pro¬ 
duce  of  the  five  months,  which  may  amount  to  one 
million  five  hundred  thou&nd  pounds,  muff  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  accounts  made  up,  fince  the  Dewanny 
was  fubmitted  to  our  management. 

Notwithftanding  this  deception,  it  was  not  the  only 
deficiency  in  the  ftate  of  money  affairs.  The  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  year  1769  had,  bcfides,  fallen  fhort  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds;  and  what  further  reduction 
the  famine  which  enfued  may  have  made,  time  can 
only  demonftrate.  By  the  heft  accounts  from  Bengal, 
there  was  not  a  balance  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
remaining,  after  all  expences  were  paid ;  and  this  was  not 
above  half  the  fum  neceflary  to  purchafe  the  annual 
inveftments  of  the  Company.  No  fair  ccncluGon, 
however,  can  be  drawn  from  the  produce  of  one  year; 
and  the  vigilance  .of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  fince 
eftjtblifhed  fome  beneficial  regulations.  To  Hatter  the 
fanguine,  we  will  fuppofe,  that  the  net  balance  will 
amount,  on  the  prefent  footing,  to  one  million.  The 
fum. 
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fum  is  juft  fufficicnt  for  the  inveftments  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  without  leaving  a  Angle  farthing  in  the  treasury 
to  anfivcr  any  extraordinary  emergency. 

The  advantages  of  the  propofed  plan  are  obvious ; 
and,  therefore,  eafily  explained.  Let  it  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  rent-roll  of  the  year  1766  fhall  be  taken 
as  the  rule  of  the  quit-rent  to  be  paid,  after  the  fale  of 
the  lands.  Let  none  think  this  fum  too  much. 
Under  the  management  of  the  proprietors,  the  lands 
would  in  a  few  years  produce,  thrice  the  fum  of  three 
millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds;  but  the  fubjedl 
muft  receive  a  bribe  for  his  induftry.  The  Company, 
at  prefen t,  complain,  that  the  Talookdars,  or  thofe  who 
poflefs  lands  in  property,  run  away  with  all  the  tenants. 
Their  eftates  are  flourifhing,  whilft  our  limited  policyof 
letting  the  lands  by  the  year,  has  created  folitudes  around. 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  fi&itious  tenures, 
private  encroachments  and  public  embezzlements,  we 
may,  with  great  propriety,  venture  to  add,  at  leaft  one 
million  to  the  above  fum.  But  to  /peak  with  a  mode¬ 
ration  which  precludes  reply,  we  fhall  only  take  it  for 
granted,  that  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are,  by 
thefe  means,  only  gained.*  Even  this  fum  will  fix  the 
annual  revenue  at  four  millions;  and  there  let 'it  reft  till 
the  profperity  of  the  country  fhall  authorife  an  encreafe, 
by  flight  impofts  on  trade  and  the  articles  of  confumption. 

The 


-  TO  ITS  FORMER  PROSPERITY. 

The  abolition  of  the  tyrannical  and  imoolitic  Govern 
m^t  of  the  Nabob,  will  be  a  faving  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  the  annual  expences.  The  fad  is 
notorious,  that  the  real  expence  of  this  fecondary  and 
intermediate  government,  in  peiifions  and  in  the  mode 
of  colleftton,  exceeds  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds;  but 
the  judicial  and  fifcal  fyftems  eftabliihed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing,  plan  will  nQt  exceed  one  hundred  thoufand' pounds 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  falutary  and  equitable  admi- 
mftrauon  of  juftice  and  law.  To  this  fum  we  may  add 
the  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  which  have  fallen  off 
from  the  revenue,  as  the  firft-fruits  of  the  plan;  all 
which,  fuppofing  the  expences  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
marine  departments,  to  remain  as  at  prefent,  would  make  ' 
an  annual  difference  of  one  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  in  favour  of  the  Company.  The  inveft- 
ments  of  the  Company  might  in  that  cafe  be  increa fed, 
yet  leave  a  fum  for  the  treafury  in  Calcutta-  for  emer- 
gencies. 


The  treafufy>  Wever.  °»ght  not  to  be  too  rich,  left  .f .he  pre. 
circulation  Ihould  deaden  in  the  kingdom.  Two  mil- 
Hons  in  fpecie  would  be  fufficient.  To  employ  tbe  fur- 
plus  to  advantage,  together  with  the  ten  millions,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  fale  of  the  lands,  a  bank 
ought  to  be  eftabliihed  for  the  purpofe  of  lending  out 
fums  of  money,  not  exceeding  three  years  purchaff  on 
landed  fecurity  to  the  Proprietors,  at  the  intereft  of  ftr-n 
per  centum.  The  land-holders  would  be  b-  V, 

vol.  in,  t  ’ 
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means,  enabled  to  raife  the  neceflary  fums,  at  lefithan 
half  tlic  intereft  which  they  now  pay;  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  have  good  fecutity  for  their  advances,  '•'Let 
us  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  ten  mil¬ 
lions  were  lent  upon  thefe  terms,  that  fum  would  pro¬ 
duce  an  annual  intereft  of  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds;  which,  upon  the  whole  plan,  makes  a  yearly 
‘balance,  in  favour  of  the  Company,  of.  two  millions 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  MORE  THAN  THEY  AT 

present  receive,  exclufive  of  a  prodigious  and' 
growing  treasure;  and  the  moderate  imports  which 
may  be  hereafter  laid  on  articles  of  luxury. 

The  Plan,  to  fpeak  the  lead  its  favour,  is  practicable 
in  its  great  and  general  line.  It  would  produce,  even 
partially  followed,  immenfe,  fudden,  and  permanent 
advantages;  but  no  human  forefight  can  abfolutely 
eftimate  the  precife  fums.  Though  the  Author  of  the 
Enquiry  has  not  the  vanity  to  fuppofe  that  his  fcheme  is, 
in  all  its  branches,  infallible,  he  will  venture  to  pledge 
himfelftohis  country,  that,  Ihould  themore  material  parts 
of  his  fyftem  be  adopted;  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  wouldnot  fall  fhort  of  his  calculations.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  its  various  re- 
fources,  gives  him  a  confidence  on  this  fubjeCI,  to  which 
he  is  not  intitled  by  his  abilities. 
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advertisement. 

THOUGH  the  Author  of  this  volume  derives  by  far  tfc. 

greatcfl  part  of  his  fails  from  Eaftern  writers,  he/.ias  not 
overlooked  the  interrupted  glimpfes  of  the  tranfaftions  in  the  Mo¬ 
gul  empire,  preferved  by  intelligent  Europeans,  who-  travelled, 
the  laft  century,  into  India.  He  relies  upon  their  authority  with 
regard  to  what  they  had  fecn.  He  prefers  the  accounts  of  do- 
meftic  writers,  to  what  they  only  heard.  He  draws  his  informa¬ 
tion  chiefly  from  the  following  authors ;  and  the  originals  are,  at 
this  moment,  in  his  hands. 

I.  Mirat  t)i  Waridat-,  nr,  The  Mirror  of  Occurrences, 
written  by  Mahommed  Shuffia  of  Delhi.  He  undertook 
the  work  at  the  requeft  of  Byram  Chan,  in  the  reign  of  Ma¬ 
hommed  Shaw.  He  profefTes  his  book  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  Feriihta ;  and  it  contains  a  compendious  hifto- 
ry  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  from  the  death  of  Akbar,  to  the  in- 
vafion  of  Nadir  Shaw. 

H.  Jehangire  Namma;  or,  The  Historv  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Jehangire.  By  Matimid  Chan  of  Delhi. 

III.  Shaw  Jehan  Namma;  or,  The  History  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Shaw  Jehan.  By  Mirza  Casim,  thefonofMiR- 
za  Amin-,  private  fecretary  to  Aurungzebe.  Our  Author 
fucceeded  his  father  in  that  office. 

IV.  Rose  Namma  ;  or,  A  Journal  of  the  firft  Ten  Years  of  Au¬ 
rungzebe.  By  the  fame  Writer. 

V.  Allumgire  Namma  ;  or,  The  History  of  Allumgire 
or  Aurungzebe.  By  the  fame.  This  work  is  little  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  above. 

VI.  Mirat  Allum;  or.  The  Mirror  of  the  World.  By 
Nazir  Bucfitar  Chan,  a  man  of  letters,  who  led  a  pri¬ 
vate  life  near  Feridabad,  within  a  few  miles  of  Agra.  This 
work  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  Ten  Years  of  Aqrung- 
z&e. 
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JEHANGIRE. 

CHAP.  I. 

Obfemations - Death  of  Akbar - Acceffton  of  Selim ,  by  the 

name  of  Jehangire - Rebellion  of  Sultan  Chufero - Battle 

of  Lahore - Chufero’ s  misfortunes - Rebellion  quafhed - 

Executions— -War  -with  Perfa - A  confpiracy. 

TH  E  great  abilities  of  Akbar  confirmed  the  houfe  of  Timur 
on  the  throne,  and  eftablilhed  tranquillity  over  all  their 
vaft  conquefts  in  India.  Vigorous  in  his  meafures,  with¬ 
out  tyranny,  he  imprelTed  the  minds  of  men  with  awe,  and 
checked  that  fpirit  of  difcord  and  private  ambition,  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  more  feeble  reigns.  Government  becoming  fettled  and 
uniform  in  its  regulations,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increafe 
and  flouriih,  among  a  people  naturally  induftrious  and  ingenious. 
The  fplendor  of  the  court,  the  wealth  of  individuals,  created  a 
Vo  L.  III.  B  general 
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n-eneral  talk  for  pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  the  crowded  levees 
of  the  great,  where  all  endeavoured  to  excel  in  the  art  of  pleafing, 
rendered  the  Indians  equal  in  politenefs  to  the  nations  of  Europe,. 
Learning  was  not  unknown,  if  we  exclude  the  abftrufe  fciences. 
The  Arabian  and  Brahmin  fyftems  of  philofophy  were  ftudied? 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  generally  cultivated  and  improved. 

This  cha rafter  of  civilization,  it  muft  be  confefled,  tallies  not 
with  the  political  conduft  of  the  people.  But  qeceflity  and  felf- 
prefervation  make  a  kind  of  apology  for  crimes  under  defpotifm, 
which  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  community  governed  by  general 
and  known  laws.  In  ftates  fubjeG  to  arbitrary  government,  there 
is  no  fccurity,  no  honour,  no  independence  in  private  life.  The 
nation  is  divided  into  two  forts  of  people,  the  oppreffors  and  the 
opprelfed.  Every  man  of  fpirit,  of  family,  and  of  fortune,  muft,. 
in  felf-dcfence,  endeavopr  to  poflefs  a  fhare  of  the  governmenr 
under  which  he  was  born.  When  he  ftarts  forth  from  obfeurity,. 
he  muft  adopt  the  political  principles  of  his  country,  or  be  ruined 
in  all  his  fchemes,  however  repugnant  thefe  principles  may  be  to- 
the  general'  di&ates  of  humanity,  and  the  particular  difpofition  of 
Ills  own  mind..  The  greateft  virtues  therefore  are  often  blended 
with  the  word  vices  ;  and  this  circumftance  gives  a  variety  and 
ftvength  of  feature  to  Afiatic  charafters,  unknown  in  the  fettled 
governments  of  the  weft. 

Though  the  -empire  of  the  Mahommed'ans  in  India  was 
not  fo  extenfive  under  Akbar  as  it  had  been  under  fome 
princes  of  the  Patan  Dynafty,  it  comprehended  a  vaft  traft 
of  country,  divided  into  twenty-two  provinces;  each  equal  to 
fome  kingdoms  in  wealth,  fertility  and  extent  *.  A  fmall  part 
only  of  the  Decan  or  fourthern  peninfula  of  India  had  been  con- 

*  Kandahar,  Ghizni,  Cabal,  Cafhmire,  Lahore, Mouhan,  Outdr,  Sindi,  Ajmere,. 
Sirbind,  Delhi,  Duab,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Qud,  Bchar,  Bengal,  Orifla,  Malava, 
£er.ir,  Chandeilh,  Guzerat. 
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T^quered:  yet  the  dominions  of  the  family  of  Timur,  in  their 
5  northern  and  fouthern  frontiers,  fell  under  the  thirty-fixth  and 
ninetenth  parallels  of  latitude;  and  they  extended  themfclves, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  about  twenty-five  degrees.  The  revenues, 
according  to  the  Imperial  regifter,  were  thirty-two  millions  fter- 
Jing,  received  in  the  exchequer,  cxcluftvc  of  the  cuftomary  prefents, 
and  the  eftates  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  which  at  their  death 
reverted  to  the  emperor,  and  amounted,  at  a  medium,  to  twenty 
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AhE'  'o°l'  ful  fucceffor  in  the  empire,  obliged  the  confederate  lords  to  pi? 

■— ^ - 1  him  homage,  and  to  promife  to  fupport  liis  title. 

His  acccflion  On  the  fixteenth  of  the  fecond  Jemmad,in  the  year  of  the  Higera 

to ihc throne.  Qne  thoufand  and  fourteen,  the  illuftrious  Akbar  expired  at  Agra,. 

amid  the  tears  of  his  fubjefts ;  who  loved  him  as  their  father, 
admired  him  as  their  leader,  and  feared  him  as  their  prince.  The 
promife  extorted  by  the  emperor  from  the  Vifier  and  Man  Singh  iU 
favour  of  Selim,  had  no  effedt  on  their  condudt.  He  was  no 
fooner  dead  than  they  aflembled  their  party  in  the  houfe  of  the 


the  minds  of  men  were  diftradted  between  grief  and  joy,  funeral 
lolemnity,  and  the  felUvity  attending  upon  the  acceflion  of  a  new 
fbvereign. 

Chan  Azim,  the  difcontented  Vifier,  and  the  Raja  Man  Singh,  His  prudent 
were  fo  formidable  in  the  empire,  that  Jehangire  thought  it  molt  adminiflra- 
prudent  to  accept  of  the  offered  allegiance  of  both,  and  to  con-  tlon' 
firm  them  in  their  refpeftive  honours  and  governments,  without 
animadverfion  upon  their  late  conduit.  Man  Singh  was  difpatched 
to  his  fubalhip  of  Bengal ;  Chan  Azim  to  that  of  Malava.  The 
prince  Chufero  made  his  appearance  at  court;  and  his  father, 
after  a  fevere  reprimand,  took  him  at  laft  into  favour.  The 
emperor  in  the  mean  time  began  his  reign  by  a  ftridt  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  by  a  minute  inlpedtion  into  the  finances  and 
refources  of  the  ftate.  He  iffued  a  public  edidt  to  confirm  all  the 
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laws  and  regulations  in  force.  Many  fubas  were  removed  fronf 
their  rcfpe&ive  governments  into  other  provinces :  fome  were;  dlfi- 
■milled  to  make  room  for  the  emperor’s  abettors  and  friends.  The 
deprived  governors  repaired  to  court  to  reftore  themfdves,  by 
money  and  intrigue,  to  their  former  dignities.  Some  fucceeded  m 
their  views  .:  others  were  reduced  to  defpair,  through  want  of  fac- 
cefs.  The  latter  began  to  form  treafonable  defigns  to  recover  the 
coni'equence  and  power  which  they  had  loft.  , 

To  accomplilh  their  purpofe,  the  difeontented  lords  turned  their 
eyes  upon  Chufero,  and  hoped,  by  his  means,  to  effeft  a  roga¬ 
tion  in  the  ftate.  They  pretended  to  have  the  greateft  attachment 
to  his  perfon  :  they  magnified  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  his 
own  merit.  They  rouzed  his  ambition  by  the  praife  of  paft 
actions,  and  animated  it  by  the  fair  profpeCt  of  prefent  fuccefs. 
But  what  had  molt  weight  with  the  prince,  they  intimidated  him 
with  pretended  difeoveries  of  the  defigns  of  his  father  againft  his 
life.  The  fecrecy  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  all  arduous  under¬ 
takings  againft  defpotic  governments,  rendered  it  difficult  for 
Chufero  to  know  the  true  ftate  of  things.  The  fpies,  whom  the 
emperor  had  placed  around  him,  in  the  mean  time,  increafed,  and 
confirmed  his  fears.  Ambition,  aided  by  timidity,  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  over  filial  duty.  He  plunged  therefore  into  danger,  to  take 
immediate  poffeffion  of  a  throne,  which  he  was  born  one  day  to 
mount,  without  the  doubtful  fortune  of  the  fword. 

Chan  Azim,  and  the  Raja  Man  Singh,  had  the  addrefs  not  to 
appear  openly  in  the  confpiracy.  They  were,  however,  known 
to  be  the  life  and  fupport  of  the  whole.  They  were  ftill  under  the 
cloud  of  the  emperor’s  difpleafure,  which,  at  a  convenient  feafon, 
might  burft  on  their  heads.  The  prince  being  Co  far  involved  in 
the  plot,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  recede :  and  they, 
4  juftly 
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jttftly  confidering  the  improbability  of  fuccefs  by  open  force  againft 
(  the  Imperial  power,  propofed  the  more  fpeedy  expedient  of  alfaf-- 
floating  Jehangire.  The  propofal  came  to  the  ears  of  the  prince. 
Though  he  was  bent  upon  rebellion,  he  ftartled  at  parricide.  Na¬ 
ture  was  rouzed  in  his  breaft.  “  My  father,”  faid  he,  “  may 
enjoy  life  without  a  throne ;  but  I  can  never  enjoy  a  throne  ftained 
with  a  father’s  blood.  Let  him  try  the  fortune  of  the  field.  Let 
us  throw  away  the  daggers  of  affalfins,  and  owe  our  advancement 
t&  our  fwords.” 

The  confpirators  pretended  to  applaud  the  noble  fentiments  of  the 
prince :  but  they,  from  that  inftant,  were  irrefolute  and  embarrafled- 
in  their  councils.  Many,  violent  at  the  beginning,  now  awed  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  undertaking,  lhrunk  back  from  their  purpofe, 
and  began  to  Ihelter  themlelves  behind  one  another.  The  empe¬ 
ror,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  part  informed  of  the  plot.  He  pre¬ 
pared  to  feize  the  prince:  the  latter  was  apprized  of  his -father’s 
deligns.  By  a  premature  difeovery,  this  confpiracy,  like  many  of 
the  fame  kind,  failed.  Fear  took  pofieflion  of  the  adherents  of 
Chufero.  He  himfelf  was  afraid.  They  neglected  to  execute  the 
daring  ftroke,  which  their  fituation  and  fafety  required.  They 
began  ro  remove  them'felves  from  immediate  danger,  as  if  the  pre- 
fent  were  more  to  be  feared  than  thofe  which  in  future  they  had  to 
oppofe.  They, however,  did  not  altogether  relinquilh  their  defigns. 

On  Monday  the  eight  of  Zehidge,  fix  months  after  the  accef- 
fionof  Jehangire  to  the  throne  of  India,  near  one  hundred  of  the 
confpirators  affembled  privately,  in  the  evening,  at  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Akbar.  Chufero  having  joined  them,  on  pretence  of  pay¬ 
ing  his  devotions  at  his  grandfather’s  thrine,  they  proceeded,  that 
very  night,  toward  Delhi.  About  day-break,  next  morning,  they 
had  reached  the  city  of  Muttra,  about  thirty-eight  miles  from 
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Agra ;  and  entered  the  town,  when  the  troops,  who  garrifonedthfl  _ 
place,  were  on  the  parade.  They  halted  for  refrefhment ;  ant|C  ' 
they  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  fufpe&ed  by  the  offieer  who 
commanded  at  Muttra.  Huflein  Beg  Chan  Buduchflri,  who  had 
been  governor  of  the  province  of  Cabul  during  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  former  reign,  being  turned  out  of  his  office  by  the  emperor, 
was  on  his  way  to  court.  Having  travelled  in  the  night  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  he  happened  to  enter  the  city 
of  Muttra  at  the  oppofite  gate  juft  when  the  prince  arrived.  They 
met  in  the  market-place.  Chufero  was  no  ftranger  to  the  difeon- 
tent  of  Huflein;  and  efteeming  him  a  great  acquilition  to  his 
party,  from  his  known  bravery  and  popularity  among  the  Tartars, 
who  formed  a  great  part  of  the  imperial  army,  he  called  him  afide, 
and  having  founded  him,  laid  open  his  whole  plan.  Huflein 
being  confcious  of  no  crime  againft  the  ftate,  thought  himfelf 
highly  injured  by  Jehangire.  Pofleffed  of  no  property  but  the 
fworcjjfrom  the  generofity  of  his  difpofition,  which  had  lavifhed  his 
fortune  upon  his  friends,  he  required  not  much  intreaty  to  elpoufe 
the  caufe  of  the  prince. 

The  retinue  of  Huflein  was  but  fmall.  It  confifted  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Tartar  horfe,  and  three  hundred  Afgan  foot.  But  his  military 
fame  was  great;  and  he  gave  life  to  the  confpiracy.  The  prince 
endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  governor  of  Muttra  to  his  party. 
That  officer,  perceiving  his  intentions,  ffiut  himfelf  up  in  the 
citadel,  and  would  liften  to  no  terms.  Chufero  had  neither  time 
nor  force  to  reduce  him.  He  contented  himfelf  with  enlifting  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon  into  his  fervice; 
and,  leaving  Muttra,  continued, his.  route  to  Delhi. 

The  road  between  the  two  great  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra  being 
crowded  with  travellers,  and  detachments  of  horfe  and  foot  going 
9  on 
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A  D.  1606.  aftev  this  officer’s  departure  with  a  confiderablc  body  ofhorfe,  (he 
..  Li  emperor,  fufpefiing  his  loyalty,  difpatched  his  commands  to  him  tty 
return.  Fetid  Bochari,  lately  railed  to  the  dignity  of  Murtaza 
Chan,  and  to  the  office  of  paymaftcr-general  of  the  forces,  was 
difpatched  upon  that  fcrvice,  with  an  additional  number  of  troops. 
The  whole  under  Ferid  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  horfe,  which 
greatly  retarded  his  march.  Chufero,  of  courfe,  had  the  more  time 
to  liarafs  the  country,  and  to  ftrengthen  himfelf.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  foon  as  day-light  appeared,  the  emperor  mounted  his 
horfe;  and  having  affembled  all  the  forces  in  and  near  Agra, 
leaving  a  fufficient  garrifon  in  the  place,  marched  with  a  great 
army  toward  Delhi.  He  was,  upon  the  occafion,  heard  to  repeat 
a  verfe,  which  implied,  “  That  fortune  depended  upon  expedition 
more  than  on  counfel ;  and  that  his  life  fhould  be  darkened  who 
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"before  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  army,  having  remained  only  two 
days  in  the  fuburbs,  Cbufero  took  the  route  of  Lahore.  Having 
been,  on  his  march,  joined  by  a  great  number  of  men,  he  attempted, 
.immediately  upon  his  arrival,  to  take  that  city  by  efcalade.  He 
was  repulfed  with  fome  lofs  by  the  garrifon ;  and  being  at  the  fame 
time  deftitute  of  artillery,  he  was  greatly  difconcerted  in  his  mea¬ 
sures.  He,  however,  invefted  the  place. 

The  Imperial  troops  Rationed  in  the  province  threw  ihemfelves 
into  Lahore.  They  fallied  out  on  the  befiegers  nine  fucceflivc 
days,  but  they  were  as  often  repulfed,  and  obliged  to  Ihelter  them- 
felves  behind  their  walls.  Chufero  in  the  mean  time  had  drawn 
together  fome  artillery  from  fmall  fortreffes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  he  had  found  means  to  furprife.  Nothing  could  be  effedled 
againft  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  Ferid,  the  paymafter-general, 
with  the  emperor’s  advanced  guard.  The  prince,  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  but  without  order,  without  dif- 
cipline,  marched  out  of  his  camp  to  give  battle  to  Ferid.  The 
garrifon  of  Lahore  perceiving  his  motions,  fell  upon  his  rear.  He 
left  a  part  of  his  army  to  oppofe  them :  With  the  remaining  part 
he  attacked  Ferid.  His  troops  behaved  better  than  their  difcipline 
feemed  to  promife.  He  expofed  his  own  perfon.  He  was  at 
length  deferted ;  and,  preffing  among  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy, 
he  found  himfelf  with  only  a  few  of  his  principal  adherents,  who 
bravely  fought  by  his  fide.  In  this  fituation  he  was  furrounded  by 
the  Imperialifts  on  every  fide.  He  was  perfonally  known  to  them 
aU.  They  were  tender  of  his  life ;  and,  in  attempting  to  take 
him  prifoner,  they  permitted  him  to  make  his  efcape.  Great 
honours  were  conferred  upon  Ferid  by  the  emperor,  on  account  of 
this  lignal  vi&ory. 

The  unfortunate  Chufero  wandered  all  night  through  the  woods, 
with  a  few  attendants.  His  army  was  all  dil'perfed.  He  came  in 
C  a  ‘  the 
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€htifero,  during  the  debate,  fat  filcnt.  Having  at  length  weighed 
each  opinion,  he  declared  in  favour  of  that  of  Huffein ;  alleging, 
that  the  troops  of  the  north  were  molt  faithful  to  their  chiefs. 
The  obfervation  difpleafed  the  other  chiefs :  they  murmured,  and 
Tefl:  his  prefence.  They  faw  that  their  affairs  were  defperatc,  and 
they  refolved  to  retreat  to  their  refpeftive  habitations ;  covering 
their  fears  under  a  pretended  difguft  at  the  preference  given  to  the 
counfel  of  Huffein. 

Chufero  in  a'  few  minutes  found  himfelf  deferted  by  thofe  who 
had  made  him  the  toolof  their  ambition  and  revenge.  Reproaches 
were  to  no  effeft.  He  blamed  his  adherents  for  their  timidity 
and  perfidy;  but  he  himfelf  was  not  lefs  culpable.  His  mind 
was  agitated  with  various  paffions.  Rage  againft  his  own  folly 
was  the  moft  predominant.  Huffein  was  the  only  chief  of  note 
who  remained  of  the  confpirators.  His  followers,  confifting 
of  three  hundred  horfe,  and  a  few  of  the  prince’s  menial  fervants, 
formed  their  whole  retinue. .  With  thefe  they  fet  out  for  Cabul. 
Being  forced  to  depart  from  the  highroad,  they  frequently  loft 
their  way,  as  they  were  obliged  to  travel  in-the  night. 

Keeping  their  courfe  through  unfrequented  paths  and  by-roads, 
they  at  length  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Attoc,  the  largeft 
branch  of  the  Indus.  It  was  impaffable  without  boats.  It  was 
then  midnight.  They  moved  down  the  river  to  the  ferry  of  Chou- 
dera.  Binding  no  boats  at  that  place,  though  a  much  frequented- 
paffage,  they  underftood  that  orders  had  been  ferit  to  conceal 
them.  The  ferryman  and  villagers  were  afleep.  It  was  propofed 
to  feize  them,  to  force  them  to  difeover  where  the  boats  were  laid. 
Some  vfcere  taken  in  their  beds;  others  efcaped,  and,  with  their 
outcries,  alarmed  the  country.  The  prince  underftood  from  thole 
that  were  taken,  that  orders  from  the  Imperial  camp  had  two  days 
before  been  received  by  the  zemindar  of  the  diftricl,  to  Hop  the 
",  paffage 
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'pillage  of  the  liver;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  thefe  orders,  he  had 
fecreted  the  boats.  Huffein  in  the  mean  time  having  difpatched 
forac  of  his  followers  in  quell  of  the  boats,  they  found  two*  filled 
with  wood,  in  a  neighbouring  creek-  Thefe  were  unloaded,  and 
brought  to  the  proper  place.  The  zemindar,  being  rouzed.from 
fleep  by  the  noife,  had  come  by  this  time  to  the  banks  of  the  Attec, 
attended  by  a  concourfe  of  people.  He  called  to  thofe  who  drag¬ 
ged  the  boats,  that  he  had  an  Imperial  mandate  to  prohibit  all  per- 
fons,  under  pain  of  death,  to  crofs  the  river.  They,  intimidated 
by  his  threats,  turned  the  .head  of  the  two  boats  acrofs  the  ftream. 
The  prince’s  party  fired  upon  them :  fome  were  killed,  others 
plunged  into  the  river;"  and  a  few  expert  fwimmers,  in  the  reti¬ 
nue  of  Chufero,  brought  one  boat  with  difficulty  to  the  Store. 

The  banks  of  the  Attoc  were  in  the,  mean  time  crowded  with 
the  country  people.  An  officer  arrived  with  a  hundred  horfe  to' 
guard  the  paffage.  Other  detachments  came  gradually  in  - from 
every  quarter.  Chufero  and  Huflein  refolved  to  fave  themfelves 
in  the  boat.  They  placed  their  horfes  in  the  center,  and  they 
themfelves  took  their  feats  in  the  llerm-  Their  attendants, 
afraid  of  being'left  to  the  mercy  .of  their  enemies,  threw  them- 
felves  headlong  into  the  veflel,  and  almoft  funk  her.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  pulhed  her  from  Ihore;  threw  fome  overboard,  and  cut  off 
the  hands  of  others  who  clung  to  her  fides.  Many  were  drowned. 
A  few  flam  by  the  Imperialills.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of 
misfortunes,  Moll  of  the  oars  had  been  loll  in  the  confufion ;  and 
the  rudder,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  Chufero,  had 
been  inadvertently  thrown  overboard  with  the  wood  with  which 
the  boat  had  been  found  loaded.  Thefe  inconveniences,  joined  to 
a  want  of  Ikill  in  the  rowers,  rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  to 
manage  the  boat.  She  wa6  carried  down  the  ftream.  The  confu- 
fion  was  great,  and  danger  every  moment  increafed. 


The 
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'  “the  zemindar,  and  the  party  who  guarded  the  ferry,  were  not  A  P-  l6cC- 
{die.  They  feized  upon  thofe  left  afhore.  They  fired  at  the  boat, 
and  followed  her  down  the  river.  She  ftruck  at  laft  on  a  fand-  pdfon^™ 
bank.  Some  plunged  into  the  water  to  pufh  her  off :  fhe  remained 
immoveable.  The  fire  continued.  Many  were  killed.  No  rcfource 
was  left.  The  fun  was  juft  rifing.  Cafim  Chan,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  party  of  horfe,  feeing  the  unfortunate  prince  in  this 
uhextricable  fituation,  ftopt  the  fire.  Being  by  this  time  joined 
by  another  offiedr  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  both  mounted  their  elephants ;  and,  riding  in  to  the 
bank  on  which  the  boat  lay,  feized  the  prince.  Cafim  placed  him 
behind  him  on  the  elephant,  while  the  other  officer  fecured  Huf- 
fein.  The  few  that  remained  of  their  attendants  were  carried 
afhore  in  another  boat. 


Such  was  the  end  of  a  rebellion  begun  without  any  juft  caufe,  His  betavi-- 
concerted  without  judgment,  and  carried  on  with  very  moderate  his  father, 
abilities,  by  a  prince  fcarce  more  unfortunate  than  he  deferved  to 
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accufed  me,  I  was  lenfible  of  my  faults  j  and,  as  I  was  reconciled 
with  the  lofs  of  life,  I  behaved  with  dignity.  But  when  you  rajfe 
the  remembrance  of  my  friends,  I  am  troubled  at  their  fate.  Let 
them  efcape  as  they  can ;  I  will  never  become  their  accufer.” 

Jehangire  flood  (ilent ;  and,  by  his  prefling  him  no  farther, 
feemed  to  applaud  his  fentiments.  Any  information  from  the 
prince  would  be  unneceflary.  The  confpirators  had  impeached 
■one  another;  and  three  hundred  of  the  chiefs  were  already  feized. 
The  prince  was  delivered  over,  in  clofe  confinement,  into  the 
hands  of  the  paymafter-general.  Huflein  was  fentenced  to  be 
fewed  up  in  the  raw  hide  of  an  ox,  and  to  be  thrown  in  that  con¬ 
dition  into  the  ftreet.  The  hide  was  foon  comraefled  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun ;  and  he  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abdul  Rahim  did 
not  fo  eafily  efcape.  Finding  that  Huflein  was  dead  fooner  than 
they  expected,  thofe  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  executions,  kept 
the  afs’s  hide  in  which  Rahim  was  inclofed,  conftantly  moift  with 
water.  He  lived  for  feveral  days  in  that  miferable  condition. 
Three  hundred  pales  in  the,  mean  time  were  fet  -up  in  two  rows 
along  the  public  road.  The  rebels,  to  that  number,  were  drawn 
alive  on  the  pales.  Chufero  was  brought  every  day,  as  long  as 
any  of  the  unhappy  wretches  breathed,  under  their  tortures,  to 
view  the  horrid  fight.  He  was  led  in  chains  through  the  raidft 
of  them,  whilfl  he  watered  the  ground  with  his  tears.  Some  of 
them  had  been  his  -deareft  companions  j  others  his  faithful  fer- 
vants,  who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  merely  to  lhew  their  fidelity 
to  a  mafter  whom  they  loved. 

Thefe  barbarous  executions  were  fcarce  over  at  Lahore,  when 
news  was  brought  to  the  Imperial  camp,  that  the  Perfiaos  had 
invefled  Candahar  with  a  numerous  army  5  that  Shaw  Beg,  the 
governor  of  that  city  and  province,  had,  by  his  ra(hnefs,fif&red 


a  very 
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a  d.  1606.  formidable  powers  was  rc-cftabliflicd.  Shaw  Beg,  derived  of 
'  the  government  of  Candahar,  was  made  Suba  of  Cabui !  foty 
notwithflanding  his  abfurd  behaviour,  he  had  difplayed  both- 
ability  and  fpirit  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  emperor*  after 
thefe  tranladions,  returned  toward  Lahore. 


J  E  H  A  N  G  I  R  E. 

parent  to  fend  all  on  different  fervices.  Four  of  die  principals 
he  referved,  ■whom  he  ordered  to  be  feized.  .They  were  tried  for 
treafon ;  fufficient  proofs  could  not  be  found.  They  were  kept  in 
•confinement :  Chufero  was  more  narrowly  watched and  became 
daily  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  -his  father. 


J  E  H  A  N.G  I  R  E. 

C  H  A  P.  .  II. 

■Difiurbances  in  Bengal— Story  of  Chaja  Aiafs—His  flight  from 
Tartary— Difirefs  in  the  defart— Birth  of  the  Sultana  Noor- 
Mdhil — Marriage  -with  Shore  Afkun — Pcrfccution — and  murder 
of  that  Omrah — Her.  marriage  -with  the  emperor — Promotion  of 
her  family. 

JEHANGIRE,  having  refetded  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  to 
the  north- weft  of  the  Indus,  marched  toward  the  capital.  When 
he  was  crofting  the  Attoc,  letters  were  received  from  Iflam  Chan, 
governor  of  Behar,  with  intelligence,  that  Shere  Afkun,  a  native 
of  Turkomania,  who  commanded  in  the  diftridt  of  Burdwan,  had, 
with  his  own  hand,  killed  Kuttub-ul-dien  Koka,  Suba  of  Bengal, 
together  with  feveral  other  officers,  who  had  fet  upon  ShereAfkun, 
with  an  intention  to  afTaftinate  him.  Jehangire  was  much 
afflidted  at  the  death  of  his  favourite  Kuttub;  but  he  derived 
feme  comfort- from  the  Suba's  fuccefs  againft  the  life  of  Shere 
Afkun.  The  circumftances  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  chief 
are  in  themfelves  extraordinary ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
neccffary  for  elucidating  the  iequd  of  the  hillory  of  Jelungirc. 
To  trace  things  to  their  fource,  we  muft,  for  fame  time,  lole  fight 
of  the  unfortunate  Shere. 


D 
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About  twenty  years  before  this  period,  Chaja  Aiafs,  a  native 
of  the  wcftcrn  Tartary,  left  that  country  to  pulh  his  fortune  in 
Kindodan.  He  was  defcendcd  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
fallen  into  decay  by  various  revolutions  of  fortune.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  had  received  a  good  education,  which  was  all  his  parents 
could  beilow.  Falling  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  as  poor  as 
himfelf,  he  married  her  bm  he  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for 
her  the  very  neceflaries  of  life.  Reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  India,  the  ufual  refource  of  the  needy 
Tartars  of  the  north.  He  left  privately  friends,  who  either  would 
not  or  could  not  affift  him,  and  turned  his  face  to  a  foreign  country. 
His  all  confided  of  one  forry  horfe,  and  a  very  fmall  fum  of  money, 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  fale  of  his  other  effe&s.  Placing 
his  wife  upon  the  horfe,  he  walked  by  her  fide.  She  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  with  child,  and  could  ill  endure  the  fatigue  of  fo  great 
a  journey.  Their  fcarity  pittance  of  money  was  foon  expended! 
they  had  even  fubfided,  for  fome  days,  upon  charity,  when  they 
arrived  on  the  jQcirts  of  the  Great  Solitudes,  which  feparate  Tar¬ 
tary  from  the  dominions  of  the  family  of  Timur,  in  India.  No 
houfe  was  there  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  j  no  hand  to  relieve  their  wants.  To  return,  was  certain 
mifery  ;  to  proceed,  apparent  deftruftion. 

They  had  faded  three  days :  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the 
wife  of  Aiafs  was  taken  in  labour.  She  began  to  reproach  her 
hufband  for  leaving  his  native  country  at  an  unfortunate  hour ; 
for  exchanging  a  quiet,  though  poor  life,  for  the  ideal  profpedt  of 
wealth  in  a  diftant  country.  In  this  diftreffed  fituation  die 
brought  forth  a  daughter.  They  remained  in  the  place  for  fome 
hours,  with  a  vain  hope  that  travellers  might  pafs  that  way. 
They  were  difappointed.  Human  feet  feldom  tread  thefe  defarts : 
the  fun  declined  a-pace.  They  feared  the  approach  of  night :  the 
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and  lie  received  him  with  attention  and  friendfliip.  To  employ 
him,  he  made  him  his  own  fccretary.  Aiafsfoon  recommended, 
himfelf  to  Afipli  in  that  Ration;  and,  by  fome  accident,  his 
diligence  and  ability  attrafled  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  who 
raifed  him  to  the  command  of  a  thoufand  horfe.  He  became,  in  ’ 
procefs  of  time,  mailer  of  the  houfehold ;  and  his  genius  being 
fiili  greater  than  even  his  good  fortune,  he  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
office  and  title  of  Adtimad-ul-Dowla,  or  high  treafurer  of  the 
empire.  Thus  he,  who  had  almoft  perithed  through  mere  want 
in  the  defect,  became,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  the  firft  iubjedl 
in  India. 

The  daughter,  who  had  been  born  to  Aiafs  in  the  defert,  re¬ 
ceived,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Lahore,  the  name  of  Mher-ul- 
Nifla,  or  the  Sun  of  Women.  She  had  fome  right  to  the  appel¬ 
lation  ;  for  in  beauty  die  excelled  all  the  ladies  of  the  Eaft.  She 
was  educated  with  the  utmoft  care  and  attention.  In  mufic,  in 
dancing,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  fhe  had  no  equal  among'her  fex. 
Her  difpofition  was  volatile,  her  wit  lively  and  fatirical,  her  fpirit 
lofty  and  imcontroulcd.  Selim,  the  pfince-royal,  vifited  one  day' 
her  father.  When  the  public  entertainment  was  over,  when  all, 
except  the  principal  guefls,  were  withdrawn,  and  wine  was 
brought  on  the  table,  the  ladies,  according  to  cuftom,  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  their  veils. 

The  ambition  of  Mher-ul-Nifla  afpired  to  a  conqueft  of  the 
prince.  She  fung — he  was  in  raptures :  die  danced — he  could 
hardly  be.  reftrained,  by  the  rules,  isf  decency,  -to  his  place.  Her 
ftature,  her  diape,  her  gait,  had  railed  his  ideas  of  her  beauty  to 
the  higheft  pitch.  When  his  eyes  feemed  to  devour  her,  fhe, 
as  by  accident,  dropt  her  veil ;  and  fhone  upon  him,  at  once,  with 
all  her  charms.  The  confufion,  which  fhe  could -well  feign,  on 
the 
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popular.  lie  was  naturally  high-fpirited  and  proud ;  and  it-  Was 
not  to  be  expefted,  that  lie  would  yield  to  indignity  and  public 
lliame. — His  family,  his  former  reputation  was  high. — Bom  of 
noble  parents  in  Turkomania,  he  had  fpent  his  youth  in  Perfia; 
and  had  ferved,  with  uncommon  renown,  Shaw  Ifmacl  the  third 
of  the  Sufvi  line.  His  original  name  was  Afta  Jilld,  but  having 
killed  a  lion,  lie  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Shere  Afkun,  or 
the  Overthrower  of  the  Lion.  Under  the  latter  name  he  became 
famous  in  India.  In  the  wars  of  Akbar,  he  had  ferved  with 
great  reputation.  He  had  diftinguifhed  liimfelf, 'in  a  particular 
manner,  under  Chan  Chanan,  at  the  taking  of  Sind,  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  prodigies  of  perfonal  ftrength  and  valour.  Preferments  had 
been  heaped  upon  him ;  and  he  was  highly  eileemed  at  court, 
during  the  life  of  Akbar,  who  loved  in  others  that  daring  intre¬ 
pidity  for  which  he  hiinfelf  was  renowned.  _ 

Jehangire  kept  his  court  at  Delhi,  whe#  he  called  Shere  Afkun 
to  the  prefence.  He  received  him  gracioufiy,  and  conferred  new 
honours  upon  him'.  Shere  Afkun,  naturally  open  and  generous, 
fufpefied  not  the  emperor’s  intentions.  Time,  he  thought,  had 
erased  the  memory  of  Mher-ul-NilTa  from  Jehangire’s  mind. 
He  was  deceived.  The  monarch  was  refolved  to  remove  his 
rival;  but  the  means  he  ufed  were,  at  once,  foolifh  and  dilgrace- 
ful.  Ke  appointed  a  day  for  hunting;  and  ordered  the  haunt 
of  an  enormous  tiger  to  be  explored.  News  was  foon  brought, 
that  a  tiger  of  an  extraordinary  lize  was  difeovered  in  the  'foreft 
of  Nidarbari.  This  favage,  it  was  faid,  had  carried  off  many  of 
the  larged  oxen  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  emperor 
diredted  thither  his  march,  attended  by  Shere  Afkun,  and  feveral 
thoufands  of  his  principal  officers,  with  all  their  trains.  Having, 
according  to  the  cufiom  -of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  furrounded  the 
ground  for  many  miles,  they  began  to  move  toward  the  center, 
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1H3  fill  (Wes.  The  tiger  was  rouzed.  His  roaring  was  heard  in 
fdi  quarters :  and  the  emperor  haftened  to  the  place. 

The  nobility  being  aflembled,  Jehangire  called  aloud,  “  Who 
**  among  you  will  advance  fingly  and  attack  this  tiger?”  They 
‘looked  on  one  another  in  filence  :  then  all  turned  their  eyes  on 
Shere  Afkun.  He  feemed  not  to  underlland  their  meaning  :  at 
length  three  Omrahs  ftarted  forth  from  the  circle,  and  facrificing 
fear  to  fhame,  fell  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  and  begged  permiffion  to 
try  fingly  their  ftrength  againft  the  formidable  animal.  The 
pride  of  Shere  Afkun  arofe.  He  had  imagined,  that  none  durft 
attempt  a  deed  fo  dangerous.  He  hoped,  that  after  the  refufa!  of 
the  nobles,  the  honour  of  the  enterprize  would  devolve  in  courfe 
on  his  hands.  But  three  had  offered  themfelves  for  the  combat: 
and  they  were  bcShnd  «in  honour  to  infift  on  their  prior  right. 
Afraid  of  lofing  his  foraier Renown,  Shere  Afkun  began  thus  in 
the  prefence :  “  To  attack  an  animal  with  weapons  is  both 
“  unmanly  and  unfair.  God  has  given  to  man  limbs  and  fmews 
“as  well  as  to  tigers :  he  has  added  reafon  to  the  former  to  conduit 
“  his  ftrength.”  The  other  Omrahs  obje&ed  in  vain,  “  That 
“  all  men  were  inferior  to  the  tiger  in  ftrength;  amj  that  he  could 
“  be  overcome  only  with  fteel.”  “  I  'ftill’convince  you  of  your 
“  miftake,”  Shere  Afkun  replied :  and,  throwing  down  his 
fword  and  Ihield,  prepared  to  advance  unarmed. 

Though  the  emperor  was,  in  fecrer,  pleafed  with  a  propofal  full 
of  danger  to  Shere,  he  made  a  (hew  of  diffuading  him  from  the 
enterprize.  Shere  was  determined.  The  monarch,  with  feigned 
relu&ance,  yielded.  Men  knew  not  whether  they  ought  mofc  to 
admire  the  courage  of  the  man,  or  to  exclaim  againft  the  folly  of 
the  deed.  Aftonilhment  was  painted  in  every  face.  Every 
tongue  was  filent.  Writers  give  a  particular,  but  incre- 
Vol.  Iir.  E  diblc 
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(lible  detail  of  the  battle  between  Shere  Afktm  and  the  tiger. 
This  much  is  certain,  that,  after  a  long  and  obllinate  ftruggte, 
the  aftonilhing  warrior  prevailed;  and,  though  mangled  with 
wounds  himfelf,  laid  at  laft  the  favage  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
thoufands  who  were  eye-witneffes  of  the  a£tion,  were  even  almoil 
afraid  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  exploit,  with  their  concurring 
teflimony.  The  fame  of  Shere  was  increaled ;  and  the  defignsof 
the  emperor  failed.  But  the  determined  cruelty  of  the  latter  ftopt 
not  here ;  other  means  of  death  were  contrived  againll  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Shere. 

He  had  fcarce  recovered  from  his  wounds,  when  he  came  to  pay 
his  refpe&s  at  court.  He  was  careffed  by  the  emperor;  and  he 
fufpected  no  guile.  A  fnare,  however,  was  prepared  for  him. 
Jehangire  had  meanly  condefcended  to  give  private  orders  to  the 
rider  of  one  of  his  largeft  elephants  to_  waylay  his  rival,  in  one  of 
the  narrow  ftreets,  when  he  next  lhould  return  to  court,  and  there 
to  tread  him  to  death.  As  accidents  of  that  kind  fometimes  happen, 
from  the  rage  of  thofe  animals  in  the  rutting  feafon,  the  thing 
might  have  paffed  without  fufpicion.  Shere  was  carried  in  his 
palanky.  He.  faw  the  elephant  in  his  way.  He  gave  orders  to 
the  bearers  to  return  hi€k:  the  elephant  came  forward.  They 
threw  the  palanky,  with'  their  mailer,  in  the  ftreet,  and  fled  to 
fave  their  lives.  Shere  faw  his  danger.  He  had  juft  time  to  rife. 
He  drew  a  lhort  fword,  which  always  hung  by  his  fide  :  with 
this  weapon  he  ftruck  the  elephant  acrofs  the  root  of  the  trunk, 
which  he  cut  off  with  one  blow.  The  animal  roared,  turned 
from  him,  fell  down  and  expired.  The  emperor  was  looking 
out  at  a  window.  He  retired'with  amazement  and  fliame.  Shere 
continued  his  way  to  the  palace.  Without  any  fufpicion  of 
treachery,  he  related  the  particulars  to  Jehangire.  The  latter 
difguifed  his  fentiments,  but  relinquilhed  not  his  defigns.  He 
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$saifed  the  ftrength  and  valour  of  Shere,  vrho  retired  fiitisfied  and 
nafiflpedting  from  the  prefence.  * 

Whether  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  conquer  his  paffion  for 
iJlher-ul-Niffa,  or  felt  remorfe  from  his  own  behaviour,  is  uncer¬ 
tain  j  but,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  no  further  attempts  were 
made  againft  the  life  of  Shere,  who  now  retired  to  the  capital  of 
Bengal.  The  former  defigns  of  Jehangire  were  no  fecret.  They 
were  the  fubjedt  pf  common  convention,  little  to  the  advantage 
of  the  charadler  of  a  great  prince.  Abfolute  monarchs,  however, 
are  never  without  men  who  flatter  their  word  paflions,  and  ad- 
minifter  to  their  moll  pernicious  pleafures.  Kuttub,  Suba  of 
Bengal,  was  one  of  thefe  convenient  fycophants.  To  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  emperor,  though  perhaps  not  by  his  exprefs 
commands,  he  hired  forty  ruffians,  to  attack  and  murder  Shere, 
when  an  opportunity  fhould  offer.  Shere  was  apprized  of  the 
intentions  of  Kuttub.  He  continued  within  doors :  but  fuch 
was  his  confidence  in  his  own  ftrength  and  valour,  that  at  night 
he  would  not  permit  his  fervants  to  remain  in  his  houfe.  They, 
according  to  cuftom,  retired  each  to  his  own  home.  An  old 
porter  only  remained  of  the  men  fervants,  under  ’the  fame  roof 
with  Shere.  The  affaflins  were  no  ftrangers  to  a  circumftance 
common  in  India.  They  made  their  obfervations  upon  the  houfe. 
They  found  that  there  was  a  room,  on  the  right  hand,  within  the 
the  principal  door,  which  Shere  ufed,  as  a  writing-chamber.  This 
room  communicated,  by  a  narrow  paffage,  with  the  (leeping  apart¬ 
ments.  When  it  was  dark,  they  took  advantage  of  the  old 
porter’s  abfence,  and  conveyed  themfelves,  without  difcovery,  into 
the  houfe. 

The  principal  door  being  bolted  at  the  ufual  hour,  Shere  and  his 
family  went  .to  bed.  Some  of  the  affaflins,  when  they  thought 
E  Z  he 
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•  priiltfenefs.  They  rode,  for  fome  time,  fide  by  fide;  and  their 
ebaverfation  turned  upon  indifferent  affairs.  The  Suba  fud- 
denly  ltopt.  He  ordered  his  elephant  of  ftate  to  be  brought ; 
which  he  mounted,  under  a  pretence  of  appearing  with  becoming 
’pomp  in  the  city  of  Burdwan.  Shere  flood  ftill,  when  the  Suba 
was  afcending  ;  and  one  of  the  pikemcn,  pretending  that  Shere 
was  in  the  way,  ftruck  his  horfe,  and  began  to  drive  him  before 
fcim.  Shere  was  enraged  at  the  affront.  He  knew  that  the 
pikeman  durft  .not  have  ufcd  that  freedom  without  his  mafter’s 
orders  :  he  faw  plainly,  that  there  was  a  laid  defign  againft  his 
life.  He  turned  round  upon  the  pikeman ;  and  threatened  him 
with  inflant  death.  He  fell  on  the  ground  and  begged  for 
mercy.  Swords  were  drawn..  Shere  had  no  time  to  lofe.  He 
fpurred  his  horfe  up  to  the  elephant,  on  which  the  Suba  was 
mounted  ;  and  having  broke  down  the  amari  or  caflle,  cut  him  in 
two;  and  thus  the  unfortunate  Kuttub  became  the  viaim  of  his 
own  zeal  to  pleafe  the  emperor.  Shere  did  not  reft  here:  he 
turned  his  fword  on  the  other  officers.  The  firft  that  fell  by  his 
hands,  was  Aba  Chan,  a  native  of  Cafhmire ;  who  was  an  Omrah 
of  five  thoufand  horfe.  Four  other  nobles  (hared  the  fame  fate. 
A  death  attended  every  blow  from  the  hand  .of  Shere.  The 
remaining  chiefs  were  at  once  aftonilhed  and  frightened.  They 
died  to  a  diftance,  and  formed  a  circle  around  him.  Some  began 
to  gall  him  with  arrows;  others  to  fire  with  their  miifquets.  His 
horfe,  at  length,  being  fliot  with  a  ball  in  the  forehead,  fell  under 
him.  The  unfortunate  Shere,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
began  to  upbraid  them  with  cowardice.  He  invited  them  feve- 
rally  to  fingle  combat ;  but  he  pegged  in  vain.  He  had  already 
received  fome  wounds.  He  plainly  faw  his  approaching  fate. 
Tunring  his  face  toward  Mecca,  he  took  up  fome  dull  with  his 
hand;  and,  for  want  of  water,  threw  it,  by  way  of  ablution,  upon 
his  head.  He  then  flood  up,  ieemingly  unconcerned.  Six  balls 
»  entered 
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igftuld  not  deign  to  lee  her;  and,  contrary  to  his  ufual  munificence 
to  women,  be  allowed  her  but  fourteen  anas,  about  two  Shillings 
Of  our  money,  a-day,  for  the  fubfiftance  of  herfelf  and  fome 
female  Haves.  This  coldnefs  to  a  woman  whom  he  paflionately 
loved  when  not  in  his  power,  was  at  once  unaccountable  and 

Mher-til-Niffa  was  a  woman  of  a  haughty  fpirit,  and  could  not 
bfook  this  treatment.  She  had  no  remedy.  She  gave  herfelf  up, 
for  fome  time,  to  grief,  as  if  for  the  death  of  her  hulband ;  but  it 
was  difappointment  only  that  preyed  upon  her  mind.  She  was 
at  length  reconciled  to  her  condition,  from  a  hope  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  re-kindling  the  emperor’s  former  love.  She  trufted  to 
the  amazing-  power  of  her  own  beauty;  which,  to  conquer, 
required  only  to  be  feen.  The  emperor’s  mother,  who  was 
deeply  interefted  for  Mher-ul-Niffa,  could  not  prevail  upon  her. 
fon  to  fee  her.  He  turned  away  from  her  in  filence,  when  Ihe 
Ipoke  of  the  widow  of  Shere.  An  expedient,  however,  offered 
itfelf  to  Mher-ul-Niffa.  To  raife  her  own  reputation  in  the 
leraglio,  and  to  fupport  herfelf  and  Haves  with  more  decency, 
than  the  fcanty  pittance  allowed,  her  would  admit,  Ihe  called  forth 
her  invention  and  tafte  in  working  fome  admirable  pieces  of 
tapeftry  and  embroidery,  in  painting  filks  with  exquifite  delicacy, 
and  in  inventing  female  ornaments  of  every  kind.  Thefe  articles 
were  parried,  by  her  Haves,  to  the  different  fquares  of  the  royal 
feraglio,  and  to  the  harams  of  the  great  officers  of  the  empire. 
The  inventions  of  Mher-ul-Niffa  excelled  fo  much  in  their  kind, 
that  they  were  bought  with  the  greateft  avidity.  Nothing  was 
falhionable  among  the  ladies  of’ Delhi  and  Agra,  but  the  work 
of  her  hands.  She  accumulated,  by  thefe  means,  a  confiderable- 
fum  of  money,  with  which  Ihe  repaired  and  beautified  her  apart- 
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:m  more  to  tlieu  high  Rations,  than  their  relation  to  tltS'.' 
ourite  Sultana.  The  writers  of  the  aiFairs  of  Hindohatl  : 
tark,  That  no  family  ever  rofe  fo  fuddcnly,  or  ib  defervedly,  to,  i; 
k  and  eminence,  than. the  family  of  Ohaja  Aiafsj  and  this  is  o 
apology  for  the  minute  relation  of  theif  progrefi.  to  great- 
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CHAP.  III. 


Prudent  adtnhiftration—Infurrellions  quelled— Bad  fuccefs  in  the 
Decan— Emperor’ s  progrefs  to  Ajmere.—. Peace  -with  the  Sana— 
Prince  Churrutn  in  favour — Character  of  Sultan  Purvez—An 
Englijh  amhaffador—His  reception  at  Ajmere— Tranfaftions  at 

court— Power  of  the  Sultana — Progrefs  to  Mando—To  Guzerat _ 

The  emperor’s  return  to  Agra— Death  and  charattcr  of  the 
Vifier. 

THE  charms  of  the  Sultana  eftranged  the  mind  of  Jehangire 
from  all  public  affairs.  Eafy  in  his  temper,  and  naturally 
voluptuous,  the  powers  of  his  foul  were  locked  up  in  a  pleafing 
enthufiafm  of  love,  by  the  engaging  converfation  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  of  Noor-Mahil.  The  Hate,  however,  did  not  fuffer 
from  the  negligent  indolence  of  the  emperor.  Ail  ample  field 
was  left  for  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  the  new  vifier  ;  who 
turned  his  attention  more  to  domeftic  improvement  than  to  foreign 
conqueft.  Agriculture,  which  had  been  much  neglefted,  was 
encouraged.  Many  provinces,  defolated  by  former  difturbances 
and  wars,  were,  by  degrees,  repeopled  and  cultivated.  Security 
of  property  was  given  to  the  farmer;  the  induftry  of  the 
mechanic  was  protected.  The  country  afl'umcd  a  new  face  :  die 
ufeful  arts  were  revived  and  flourilhed  in  the  cities.  The  vifier 
even  extended  his  improvements  to  defarts.  Forcfis,  fbrmcrlv 
the  haunts  of  wild  beads,  were  cut  down;  and  villages  and  towns 
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began  to  rife  in  folitudes.  Infurredtion  and  rebellion  were  not 
heard  of,  becanfe  there  was  no  oppreffion:  idlenefe  being  djf- 
couraged,  robberies  were  things  unknown.  The  revenues  of  the 
empire  gradually  increafed  :  to  prevent  extortion  in  the  collec- 
tion,  every  Suba  was  obliged  to  tranfmit  monthly  to  court,  a  Rate 
of  the  improvements  and  regulations  made,  in  confequence  of 
public  inftru-aior.8  from  Agra.  When  the  improvements  were 
not  adequate  to  the  taxes,  the  Subas  were  either  feverely  repri¬ 
manded,  or  degraded.  No  diflindtions  were  made,  in  theadmini- 
ftralion  of  juflice,  between  the  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo.  Both 
were  worihippers  of  God,  each  in  his  way;  both  member®  of  the. 
fame  community,  and  fubjedts  of  the  fame  lord. 

When  the  father  of  the  Sultana  was  thus  employed,  in  internal' 
regulations  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  new  commotions  arofe 
near  its  northern  frontier.  The  Afgans,  a  fierce  and  untradtable 
people,  natives  of  the  mountains  beyond  the  Indus,  always  thirft- 
ing  after  (laughter  and  plunder,  could  not  long  endure  peace. 
Thefe  barbarians  were  encouraged  to  infurredtion,  by  the  abfence 
of  Shaw  Bee  Chan,  Suba  of  Cabul,  from  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  that  name.  The  Suba  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey 
northward,  to  fettle  fome  affairs  on  the  frontiers  ;  and  Majin-ul— 
Muluc,  the  deputy-governor  of  Cabul,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
All-prized  in  the  city  by  the  infurgents.  They  entered  Cabul,. 
with  a  confiderable  army,  and  began  to  exercife  all  the  cruelties  of 
war.  The  inhabitants,  rendered  defperate  by  misfortune,  took 
arms  againft  the  plunderers.  The  city  became  a  feene  of 
daughter  and  difirefs.  Nadili  Meidani,  a  gallant  man,  and  an 
officer  of  rank  in  the  province,  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Cabul. 
Some  of  the  banditti  fled  :  many  were  put  to  the  fword.  The 
Jugitivcs  were  puvfued  to  their  mountains,  and  the  rebellion 
qualhcd. 
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tjuhffied.  Thefe  tranfaflions  happened  in  the  month  ofSiffer,  of 
tile-  flxth  year  of  Jehangire. 


An  infurre&ion  happened  in  Bengal  toward'  the  clofe  of  the  . 
‘feme  year.  Afman,  an  Afgan,  defcended  of  the  race  of  the  Patan 
princes,  who  reigned  in  India  before  the  empire  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  flirred  up  a  rebellion.  He  had 
formerly  made  many  attempts  to  recover  the  throne  of  his 
fathers;  but  this  was  his  molt  formidable  and  refolute  effort. 
Sujait,  an  officer  of  rank,  was  difpatched  againft  the  rebel  by 
Hlam  Chan,  Suba  of  Bengal'.  Both  armies  foon  came  to-  an, 
aftion.  Sujait  was  on  the  point  of  being  defeated.  He  drove 
Kis  elephant,  as  the  laft  refort  of  defpair,  through  the  thickeft  of 
the  enemy,  in  fearch  of  Afman,  who  was  mounted  on  a  liorfe;. 
The  elephant  having  feized  the  horfe,  daffied  him  and  his  rider 
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Cuttub,  defended  of  the  Rohilla  tribe  of  Afgans,  and  a  native  of 
Atcha,  found  his  way  to  Behar.  That  province  was  poffeflcd  bjr  a 
number  of  his  nation,  who  had  fettled  there  under  the  Patan  em¬ 
pire.  He  affirmed  that  he  was  the  prince  Chufero,  the  reigning 
emperor’s  fon ;  and  lie  accompanied  his  impofture  with  a  probable 
ilory  of  his  efcape  from  prifon.  The  misfortunes  of  Chufero  had 
rendered  him  popular.  Many  believed  the  tale.  Many,  in  love 
with  innovation  and  fpoil,  joined  the  ftandard  of  Cuttub.  He 
numbered,  in  lefs  than  a  week,  feven  thoufand  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  He  affumed  immediately  the  Imperial  titles,  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  with  his  motley  army  of  banditti,  toward  Patna,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Behar.  Affil  Chan,  the  Suba  of  the 
province,  was  abfent  at  Gazipoor,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Patna  ;  and  his  deputy  commanded  in  the  city,  when 
Cuttub  appeared  before  it. 

The  city  of  Patna  was  too  large  and  ill-garrifoned  with  troops 
to  make  any  defence.  Cuttub  entered  it,  with  little  oppofition. 
He  took  poffeffion  of  the  palace,  women,  and  wealth  ofrthe  Suba ; 
and,  giving  up  Patna  to  plunder,  divided  the  fpoil  among  his 
adherents. .  Some,  who  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  perfon  of  Sultan 
Chufero,  endeavoured  to  expofe  the-  impofture.  They  fuffered 
for  their  rafhnefs,  and  were  put  to  death.  Some,  confcious  of  the 
impofmon,  were  afraid  to  own  their  folly;  and,  having  gone  fo 
far,  were  unwilling  and  afhamed  to  recede.  Affil  himfelf,  at  firft, 
gave  feme  credit  to  a  report  brought  from  all  quarters.  He  knew 
not  how  to  behave.  He  affefted  the  party  of  Chufero;  and  he 
feared  the  emperor.  Ten  days  after  Patna  was  furprized  by 
Cuttub,  Affil  was  convinced,  by  various  letters,  that  the  leader  of 
the  infurrection  was  not  the  prince.  He  liaftened  from  Gazi¬ 
poor,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  colled!.  On  the  third  day  he 
prefented  ■ 
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Jjtsefented  himfelf  before  Patna.  Cuttub  marched  out  and  gave  A.p.  i6n. 
Iam  battle.  The  infurgents  were  defeated  and  fled.  In  the 
feutry  of  their  flight  they  negledfed  to  fliut  the  gates;  and  the 
enemy  entered  at  their  heels.  The  pretended  prince,  driven  to 
the  laft  extremity,  fhut  himfelf  up,  with  a  few  friends,  in  the 
Suba’s  houfe.  He  defended  himfelf  for  fome  time.  Aflil,  having 
loft  twenty  men  in  endeavouring  to  fcale  the  walls,  was  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  kill  the  impoftor  with  a  brick-bat ;  and  thus  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  kind  of  death  put  an  end  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Cuttub. 

Intelligence  of  this  infurredtion  arrived  at  the  court  of  Agra,  Prince  p„r. 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  news  of  its  being  quelled.  Frelh  JLitihc1' 
dillurbances  broke  out  in  a  different  corner  of  the  empire.  Amar  Rana' 
Sinks,  prince  of  Odipour,  in  the  Decan,  fetting  fuddenly  upon  the 
Imperial  troops  on  the  frontier,  defeated  them.  The  adcion  hap¬ 
pened  near  the  city  of  Brampour,  among  the  mountains  of  Bala- 
gat.  The  e.roeror  was  alarmed.  He  placed  his  fecond  fon, 

Purvez,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  horfe ;  and  gave  him,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  commiflion  to  take  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  on  the  confines  of  the  Imperial  dominions  and  the  Decan. 

The  force,  had  it  even  been  well  conducted,  was.  no  more  than 
adequate  to  the  fervice.  Amar  Sinka,  who  went  under  the  title 
of  Rana,  or  the  Prince,  by  way  of  eminence,  deduced  his 
defeent  from  the  Imperial  family,  who  reigned  in  the  great  city 
of  Kinoge  over  all  India  for  many  centuries,  before  that  empire 
was  invaded  by  the  followers  of  Mahommed.  lie  added  power 
to  his  noble  birth.  He  poflefled  the  greater  part  of  the  territories 
which  compofe  the  extenfive  dominions  of  the  prefent  Mahrat- 
tors;  and  the  lawful  heir  of  his  family  bears,  to  this  dav,  the  name 
of  Prince  among  that  powerful  ariftocracy. 
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Many  nobles  of  the  firft  rank  and  renown  attended  Saltan 
Purvez  in  this  expedition.  The  moft  conftdcrable  were  Chan 
Jehan,  defeended  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Lodi,  -who  reigned 
before  the  iioufe  of  Timur,  in  Hindoftan ;  Mirza  Abdul  Rahim, 
who  derived  his  pedigree  from  Timur;  and  Chan  Chanan,  the 
fon  of  the  famous  By  ram,  who  liad  been  regent  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  Thefe  compofed  the  prince’s  coun¬ 
cil.  But  they  carried  their  former  feuds  into  their  deliberations. 
They  were  unanimous  in  nothing.  Jealoufy,  in  its  moft  forbid¬ 
ding  form,  appeared  in  all  their  debates;  and  they  could  not  even 
abftain  from  indecent  reflexions  upon  one  another.  The  fpirit 
of  difeord  fpread  from  the  council  of  war  to  the  army.  Each  of 
the  great  Omrahs  had  his  partizans  and  abettors.  Eaflion  anil 
tumult  reigned  in  every  corner  of  the  camp.  The  prince  was 
naturally  mild;  he  wanted  experience;  and  he  was  dellitute  of 
that  intrepid  firmnefs  and  feverity,  which  is  neceffary  to  awe 
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impatient.  On  the  fecond  of  Shaban,  of  the  one  thoufatid  natf 
ttvcmy-fecond  year  of  the  Kigcra,  he  moved  the  Lefcar  dr  Im¬ 
perial  camp,  with  a  profefled  defign  of  putting  himfeif  atthe  head 
of  the  troops  employed  againft  the  Rand.  The  magnifioeaee  of 
the  emperor’s  progrefs  to  Ajmere,  deferves  a  brief  defeription. 
When  the  monarchs  of  Hindoftan  take  the  field,  their  camps  are 
a  kind  of  moving  cities.  That  of  Je’nangire,  in  his  prefent  pro¬ 
grefs,  was  in  circumference  at  lead  twenty  miles-  The 
Lefcar  is  divided,  like  a  regular  town,  into  fquares,  alleys, 
and  ftreets.  The  royal  pavilion  is  always  ereffed  in  the 
center :  no  man  raifes  his  nearer  than  the  diftance  of  a  mufket- 
fhot  around.  Every  man.  of  quality,  every  artificer,  knows  his 
ground,  the  fpace  allotted  for  him,  on  which  fide,  how  far  from 
the  emperor  he  muft  pitch  his  tent.  The  pavilions  of  the  great, 
officers  of  the  court  are,  at  a  diftance,  known  by  their  ipkndor ; 
at  hand,  by  marks  which  diftingtiilli  the  various  ranks  of  the 
owners.  The  ihops  and  apartments  of  tradefmen  are  alfo 
known  by  rule ;  and  no  man  is  for  ^jnoment  at  a  lofs  how  to 
1'upply  his  wants.  The  Lefcar,  from  a  rifing  ground,  fumiihes 
one  of  the  mod  agreeable  profpedts  in  the  world.  Starting  up, 
in  a  few  hours,  in  an  uninhabited  plain,  it  raifes  the  idea  of  a  city, 
built  by  enchantment:  and  fills  the  mind  with  delightful  wonder 
and  fiirprize.  Even  thofc  who  leave  their  hottfes  in  cities,  to 
follow  the  prince  in  his  progrefs,  are  frequently  fo  charmed  with 
the  Lefcar,  when  fituated  in  a  beautiful  and  convenient  place,  that 
they  cannot  prevail  with  themfelves  to  remove.  To  prevent  this 
inconvenience  to  the  court, ’the  emperor,  after' fufficient  time  is 
allowed,  to  the  tradefmen.  to  follow,  orders  them  to  be  burnt  out 
of  their  tents. 

Though  the  emperor,  at  his  departure  from  Agra,  declared  that 
he  veas  to  command  in  perfon  his  army  in  the  Decan,  that 
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ifervice  was  actually  deftined  for  Sultan  Churrum,  his  third  fon. 
^4jst  prince  left  Ajmere  on  the  twentieth  of  Zicada.  He  was 
sabre  fuccefsful  than  his  brother.  Having  fuperfeded  Mohabet, 
he  entered  the  mountains  without  hefitation.  The  enemy  was 
feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  before  him.  He  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Brampour,  the  capital  of  the  Rana’s  dominions,  with 
little  oppofition.  Several  Ikirnr.ithes  were  fought ;  but  no  deci- 
five  battle.  The  Rana  fued  for  peace.  His  fon  Kinwar  Kirren 
came,  with  magnificent  prefents  to  the  prince.  Churrum  received 
him  with  apparent  kindnefs  and  great  diftinftion.  The  Rana 
himfelf,  encouraged  by  Churrum’s  reception  of  his  fon,  came 
unexpedtedly  into  the  prefence.  He  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet 
of  Churrum  j  who  very  courteoufiy  raifed  him,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  obliged  him  to  fit  on  his  right  hand. 

The  Rana  opened  the  conference,  by  excufing  his  own  beha¬ 
viour,  the  outrages  committed  by  his  people:  and  he  extolled  the 
■clemency  of  the  prince,  who,  though  fuperiorin  the  field,  was  willing 
to  grant  an  equitable  peace.  Churrum  knew  that  the  blame  of  the 
war  did  not  reft  on  the  Hindoos.  He  therefore  replied,  That 
exc'ufes  on  the  fide  of  the  Rana  were  unneceffary ;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  prince  to  exert  the  power  placed  in  his  hands,  in 
defence  of  his  fubjefts  and  dominions ;  but  as  -war  had  been 
kindled,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Mahommedans  had  prevailed,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  ufe  his  fuccefs  with  moderation. ;  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  differences,  by 
a  folid  and  lading  peace.  The  Rana  confented  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  family  of  Timur.  Some  difficulties  arofc  about  the  fum  :  the 
decifion  was  left  to  Jehangiie.  To  finiih  the  treaty,  as  well  as  to 
be  an  hoftage  for  the  Rana’s  faith,  Kinwar  Kirren,  that  prince’s 
fon,  was  difpatched  to  the  Imperial  prefence.  Jehangire,  at  the 
time,  kept  his  court  at  Ajmere.  He  received  Kinwar  with  great 
.  G  i  diffinuion. 
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dillindtion.  He  prcfcnted  him  with  arms,  jewels,  a  rich  drefs  for 
himfclf,  and  one  for  each  of  his  principal  attendants.  He  alftr 
gave  to  the  prince  an  Imperial  elephant,  fumptuoufly  capatifoned, 
and  one  hundred  fine  Perfian  horfes.  He  created  him  by  patent 
an  Onualr  of  five  thoufand :  but  all  thefe  were  fplendid  badges  of 
flavery ;  and  the  means  of  degradation  from  his  former  inde¬ 
pendence  and  rank.  Peace  was  finally  fettled,  upon  the  terms 
propofed.By  Churrum..  -  ^ 

The  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  into  the  Decan,  raifed  to  a  high 
pitch  the  reputation  of  Churrum.  -His  father’s  offedtion  for 
him  grew  with  his  fame.  Men  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon 
him,  as  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne.  Jehangire  treated 
him,  in  his  converfation,  with  the  higheft'  diftindtion;  and: 
he  feemed  anxious  to  exprefs  to  the  world  his  affedtion  and 
regard.  A  court  was  appointed  for  him.  Eftates  were  fettled 
upon  him,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body-guard  of  a  thoufand 
horfe,  and  fifteen  thoufand  foot;  fubjedt  only  to  his  commands.. 
Sultan  Purvez,  in  the  mean  time,  declined  in  his  father’s  efteem 
in  proportion  as  Churrum  role.  The  prince  Chufero  was  ftill  in. 
clofe  confinement ;  and  a  fair  field  was  left  for  the  ambition  of. 
Churrum. 


During  the  tranfadtions  in  the  Decan,  a  ridiculous  whim  rofe 
in  the  emperor’s  mind.  He  ordered  his  ears  to  be  bored ;  and 
then  he  hung  them-  with  large  pearls.  An  edict  was  iffued  to- 
forbid  the  court  to  all  nobles  who  fhould  not  do  the  fame.  He,, 
in  the  mean  time,  diftributed  a  vaft  quantity  of  pearls  and  jewels, 
among  the  nobility,  to  induce  them  to  pay  obedience  to  the  edict. 
Many,  however,  were  refradtory.  Ear-rings  are  the  badge  of 
flavery  among  the  Indians;  and  the  Mahommedans,  though 
fubjedt  to  dcfpotifm,  wilhed  to  avoid  the  appearance  of.  being- 
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,-finves.  Jeliangire  himfelf  gives  a  ridiculous  reafon  for  this  inno¬ 
vation  in  drefs.  In.  his  memoirs  of  the  firft  twelve  years  of  his 
reign,  he  excufes  the  introduction  of  ear-rings,' from  a  motive  of 
religion,  to  the  fuperftitions  of  which,  he  was  by  no  means  often 

.  fubjeCt.  His  father  Akbar,  it  was  pretended,  by  the  merit  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  Ajmere,  to  the  learned  and  religious  Chaja  Moin- 
ul-dien,  had  been  bleffed  with  children.  Jeliangire  was  the  firft 
fruits  of  this  piece  of  devotion :  and  he  faid,  in  the  preamble  to 
his  edict,  that  he,  who  was  brought  into  being  by  the  prayers  of 
Chaja,  could  do  no  lefs  than  become  his  Have,  and  wear  the 
marks  of  fervitude.  His  reafons  appeared,  fo  abfurd  and  fuper- 
fiitious,  that  fome  of  the  nobles  taxed  him  with  favouring  ido¬ 
latry.  The  effeminate  cuftom  was,  however,  introduced  by  the  i 
weight  of  the  Imperial  authority  ;  and  it  ftill  remains  a  blot  on! 
Jehangire's  memory,  and  a  lafting  mark  of  the  weaknefs  of  Iris  | 

On  the  twentieth  of  Mohirrim  of  the  1024,  Sultan  Churrum 
returned  to  court,  covered  with  laurels.  He  'was  received  by 
Jehangire  with  marks  of  the  higheft  efteem  and  affection,  winch 
the  artful  prince  converted  to  means  favourable  to  his  fchemes  of 
ambition,  and  to  gratify  his  paffion  for  revenge.  Chan  Azim, 
already  mentioned  as  the  principal  abettor  of  Chufero’s  rebellion, 
was  accufed  by  Churrum  of  intended  treafon.  He  had  long  been 
excluded  from  the  councils  of  ftate ;  and  though  his  government  of 
Malava  had  been  continued  to  him,  it  was  more  from  a  fear  of  his 
influence,  than  from  a  refpeCt  to  his  character  and  perfon.  Habi¬ 
tuated  to  the  high  office  of  vifier,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  he  could 
not  brook  his  want  of  power.  fpoke  incautioufly  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  actually  meditated  to  render  himfelf 
independent  of  the  empire,  in  his  own  province  of  Malava.  He 
was  feized  before  his  fchemes  were  ripe  for  execution,  carried  to 
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Gualiar,  and  imprifbued  in  that  impregnable  fortrefs.  Raja  Man 
Singh,  the  next  great  adherent  of  prince  Chufero,  died  ia  die 
comic  of  the  fame  year,  in  his  government  of  Bengal.  He  was 
chief  of  the  Rajaput  princes.  His  honour  was  great,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  high.  In  the  wars  of  Akbarhe  fignalized  himfelflipon  many 
occafions.  He  was  very  inftrumental  in  the  conqueft  of  Bengal  ; 
the  government  of  which,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervieee,  he  retained 
to  his  death.  His  fon  Bao  Singh  fucceeded  him  in  his  fdbathip ; 
being  railed  by  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  an  Omrah  of  five 
thoufand  horfe,  by  the  title  of  Mirza  Rajagi. 

When  Sultan  Churrum  carried  all  things  before  him  in  the 
Imperial  prefence,  his  elder  brother  Purvez  refided  with  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty  at  Brampour,  as  governor  of  the  dominion  and 
province  of  Candeilh.  Chan  Chanan,  in  fome  meafure  reftored 
to  favour,  remained  with  Purvez,  and  managed,  under  him,  the 
affairs  of  the  province.  In  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  the  1024 
of  the  Higera,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  Engliih  Ambaffador  to  the 
•court  of  Agra,  arrived  at  Brampour.  Politenefs  and  affability 
were  natural  to  Purvez.  Full  of  honour  and  good-nature,  his 
virtues  were  of  the  milder  call:  too  indolent  for  the  fatigues  of 
bufinefs,  diffident  of  his  own  abilities.  He  poffefTed  the  perfonal 
courage  of  a  good  foldier;  but  he  was  deflitute  of  the  conduct 
ncceffary  to  a  great  general.  -He  followed  implicitly  the  advice 
of  others,  when  there  was  no  difagreement  in  their  opinions ; 
when  there  was,  he  was  embarraffed,  and  could  not  decide.  His 
genius  fuited  times  of  tranquillity;  and  had  he  lived  to  poffefs  the 
throne,  he  might  have  rendered  his  people  happy,  from  his  inva¬ 
riable  clemency  and  love  of  domeftic  quiet. 

When  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  at  Brampour  was  announced, 
by  the  proper  officer,  to  the  prince,  he  fent  him  a  polite  mefl'age 
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ta  (some  into  his  prefence.  The  ambaflador  obeyed ;  and  Purvez 
prepared  to  receive  him  in  ftate.  In  the  outward  court  of  the 
'  palace,  a  hundred  gentlemen  on  horfeback  formed  a  lane,  through 
which  the  ambaflador,  conducted  by  the  Cutwal,  palled.  In  the 
'  inner  court,  the  prince  fat  mounted  in  a  gallery,  under  a  royal 
canopy.  The  nobles,  according  to  their  rank,  formed  a  line  on 
either  fide.  The  chief  fecretary  flood  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne, 
and  conveyed,  in  the  concifeft  terms,  to  the  prince,  whatever  was 
addrefled  to  him  from  below.  The  behaviour  of  Purvez  was, 
upon  the  whole,  courteous  and  obliging  :  he  pafled  from  the  ufual 
ceremonies  required  from  ambafladors,  and  affedted  to  treat  Sir 
Thomas  after  the  manner  of  his  own  country.  A  firman  was 
immediately  iflued,  for  a  permifiion  to  an  Englilh  fadtory  to  fettle 
at  Brampour.  The  prince  invited  the  ambaflador  to  a  private 
conference,  to  thank  him  for  his  prefents ;  infinuating,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  throw  off  that  ftate  and  diftance,  with  which 
he  was  obliged  to  receive  him,,  before  fo  great  an  appearance  of 

Jehangire,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  his  court  at  Ajmere.  He 
feemed  infane  upon  the  article  of  paying  honours  to  Chaja.  He 
ordered  a  magnificent  palace  to  be  built,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ajmere,  for  Haflza  Jemma!,  the  faint’s  daughter :  the  holy  man 
himfelf,  from  the  aufterity  of  his  principles,  not  chufmg,  by  an 
acceptance  of  prefents,  to  depart  from  the  fimplicity  of  life  and 
philofophical  charadter  which  had  raifed  his  fame.  The  palace 
built  for  Jemmal  was  remarkable  for  beauty  and  fituation.  Fine 
baths  were  eredted  over  natural  fountains ;  and  extenftve  gardens 
were  laid  out  around  it,  with  great  elegance  and  tafte.  Tran¬ 
quillity  prevailed  over  all  the  empire.  The  motions  of  the  army 
in  the  Decan  were  rather  parade  than  war.  Luxury  prevailed-in 
every  form.  The  magnificence  of  the  favourite  Sultana  was 
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beyond  all  bounds.  Expenfive  pageants,  fumptuous  entertain¬ 
ments,  were  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  court.  The  voice  of  mufic 
never  cesfcd  by  day  in  the  ftreet ;  the  Iky  was  enlightened  at 
night  with  fire-works  and  illuminations. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  this  feftivity  and  joy,  the  Englilh  ambaflador 
arrived  at  Ajmcre.  He  was  received  by  Jehangire  with  the 
utmoft  affability  and  politenefs.  He  even  prevented  the 
ambaflador  with  expreffions  of  refpeeft  for  his  matter,  and 
felicitations  to  himfelf  upon  his  fafe  arrival  at  court.  The 
prefents  .given  by  the  amb'alfador  were  agreeable  to  the 
emperor;  but  a  fine  coach  fent  by  King  James  plcafed  him 
moft  of  all.  He  even  had  the  impatience  to  go  into  it  that  very 
night,  and  to  defire  the  ambaffador’s  fervants  to  draw  him  around 
the  court  of  the  palace.  Sultan  Churrum,  at  the  time,  was  all- 
powerful  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hate.  To  him  the  ambaflador 
applied,  as  lord  of  Surat,  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  Englilh 
at  that  port.  The  prince  was  courteous,  and  promifed  fair;  but 
he  was  an  enemy  to  all  Chriftians,  whom  he  called  Idolaters; 
and  moft  of  all  an  enemy  to  the  Englilh-  The  emperor’s  favour 
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daSa  Chan  was  ordered,  from  the  Decan,  againft  the  Coolies. 
He  had  commanded  the  Imperial  army  againft  the  Rana,  in  the 
intermediate  fpace  of  time  between  the  recall  of  Mohabet  and  the 
arrival  of  prince  Churrnm.  He  was  fuccefsful;  but  his  glory 
was  obfeured  by  the  fuperior  reputation  of  the  prince,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  Jehangire  was  not  inlenfible  of  the  velour  and 
abilities  of  Abdalla.  To  leave  a  fair  field  to  his  favourite  ion,  he 
removed  the  general  to  Guzerat.  The  emperor  departed  from 
his  ufual  humanity,  in  his  inftrudtions  to  Abdalla.  The  Coolies 
were  a  barbarous  and  cruel  race  of  men  :  and  Jehangire  gave 
diredtions  to  extirpate  the  whole  tribe,  as  enemies  to  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

Abdalla  arrived  with  great  expedition  at  Ahmedab.id,  the 
capital  of  Guzerat.  Some  chiefs  who,  from  the  hopes  of  booty, 
and  through  fear,  had  joined  the  Coolies,  fubmitted  to  him  in  his 
match.  With  five  hundred  felefl  men,  the  general  left  Ahmeda- 
bad  j  and  he  made  fo  much  expedition,  that  he  entered  the  moun¬ 
tainous  and  almoft  impervious  country  of  the  Coolies,  before  they 
had  any  intelligence  of  his  march.  The  two  principal  chiefs  of 
the  banditti  were  Eder  and  Lael.  Abdalla  fat  down  fuddciily 
before  the  caftle  of  Eder,  That  chief,  not  intimidated, 
marched  out  and  gave  him  battle.  After  an  obftiuate  conflict  of 
fome  hours,  the  Coolies  were  obliged  to  fly.  Eder  took  the  way 
of  the  defurtj  and  left  his  caftle  nn.J  treafure  tr,  the  victor. 
Lael,  in  the  mean  time,  was  on  an  excurfion  of  depredation  in 
another  corner  of  Guzerat.  He  had  robbed  a  gu¬ 
ns  merchandize;  and  it  wa9  the  news  of  this 
tlirefied  Abdalla  to  the  enemy.  Lacl  had  under 
End  horfe  and  twelve  thoufand  foot;  but  Abdalla  bad  been  rein¬ 
forced.  The  Cooli  did  not  decline  battle.  The  .-.Cion  was 
Irloody.  Victory  declared  for  Abdalla;  and  the  heud  of  Led!, 

Voi.HI.  H  wlj 
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AjE'^Ci;.  who  was  flain  in  the  fight,  was  placed  over  one  of  the  gate©  of 

piflurhancci  The  infiirrcdlion  at  Guzerat  was  fcarce  quelled,  when  the 
“jJ1  Afgans,  the  natives  of  the  mountains  between  India  and  Perfia, 
revolted;  and  iffiiing  from  their  hills,  laid  wafte  the  neighbouring 
country,  in  the  province  of  Cabul.  Shaw  Bee,  governor  of 
Cabul,  marched  againft  theinfurgents.  They  had  the  folly;  to  come 
to  a  regular  battle  with  that  Suba;  and  they  were  defeated.  Shaw 
Bee  made  the  beft  life  of  his  vidtory.  He  purfued  the  fugitives 
beyond  Candahar ;  and  reftored  his  province  to  its  former  tran¬ 
quillity. 

fiicccf.  During  the  refidence  of  Sultan  Purvez  in  Brampour,  the  capital 
of  Chandeilh,  Chan  Jehan,  already  mentioned,  as  an  Onrrah  of 
.  great  diftinQion,  delcendcd  from  the  royal  family  of  Lodi,  com- 
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'  In  the  month  of  June,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixtecn-  A 
according  to  our  computation  of  time,  the  prince  Churrum  < 
inarched  from  Ajmere  to  the  Decan. .  His  father,  before  his  dc-  ” 
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who  had  fubmittcd  to  his  arms.  Their  refpeQ'tYe  tributes  were 
(o Oil  fettled,  and  they  were  permitted  to  return. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  was  by  no  means  the  effed  of 
Shaw  Jehan’s  prudent  and  refolute  condudl.  The  way  to  'a 
pacification  had  been  paved  before  he  left  Ajmete.  The  em¬ 
peror,  juflly  aftonilhed  at  the  fmall  progrefs  of  his  arms  in  the 
Decan,  enquired  minutely  into  the  caufe.  Chan  Chanan,  who 
managed  every  thing  under  Sultan  Purvez,  was  fecretly  in  the 
pay  of  the  enemy.  He  clogged  every'  meafure;  and  rendered 
every  expedition  of  no  effedt.  He  long  endeavoured,  by  hia  friends 
at  court,  to”  prevent  the  removal  of  Purvez.  The  emperor  had 
taken  his  refolution.  Shaw  Jehan  was  deftined  for  the  command 
of  the.army ;  and  Chan  Chanan,  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of 
a  vidlory'over  an  enemy,  who  had  apparently  refitted  all  his  own 
and  his  pupil's  efforts,  perfuaded  the  confederates  to  fue  for  peace, 
in  the  Imperial  prefence ;  without  alleging  their  fear  of  Shaw 
jehan  as  anyways  conducive  to  their  offers  of  pacification.  The 
emperor,  however,  would  not  receive. their  fubmiffion,  but  through 
the  hands  of  the  prince;  anxious  to  raife  the  confequence  of  his. 
favourite  foil  in  the  eyes  of  his.fubjedls.. 

In  the  month  of  December  of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixteen,  according  to  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  emperor,, 
with  all  the  accuftomed  magnificence  of  his.  march,  left  Ajmere. 
His  profeffed  defign  was  to  approach  nearer  to  liis  army  on  the 
frontiers,  to  give  them  fpirit  with  his  prefence.  After  a  tedious 
journey,  he  arrived  at  Mando,  in.  the  province  of  Malava;  and 
took  up  his  refidcnce  in  that  city.  Hedid  one  very  popular  aettion 
on  his.  march.  Patting  by  the  place  where  his  fon  Chufero  was 
confined,  he  ordered  his  coach  *  to  flop  at  the  gate..  The  prince; 
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bjrfiis  commands,  was  brought  before  him.  His  chains  were 
Sruckoff ;  and  he  was  placed  upon  one  of  the  Imperial  elephants. 
The  people  were  oveijoyed  at  the  releafe  of  Chufero.  His  affa¬ 
bility,  and  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  recommended  him  to  the- 
.vulgar;  and  they  loved  him  on  account  of  his  misfortunes. 
Many  caufes  concurred  to  make  the  emperor  adopt  this  meafure. 
He  was  informed,  that  fome  friends  of  Shaw  Jehan  were  plotting 
againft  the  life  of  Chufero.  The  miniller,  Afaph  Jah,  the  fa- 
.  vourite  Sultana’s  brother,  had  alfo  behaved  rudely  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  and  betrayed  fymptoms  of  diflike  and  revenge. 
Shaw  Jehan  was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  all.  His  friends, 
without  his  permiSion,  would  fcarce  have  attempted  the  life  of 
his  brother;  and' he  had  been  lately  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Afaph  Jah.  The  emperor  was  enraged  at  their  wickednefs  and 
prefumption;  and,  by  an  afl  of  power,  fruflrated,  for  the  lime, 
their  defigns. 

The  power  of  Noor-Mahil  over  tlie  emperor’s  affedtions,  had' 
not  in  the  lead  abated.  .  She,  for  the  moft  part,  ruled  over  him 
with  abfolute  fway  :  fometimes  his  fpirit  broke  forth  beyond  her 
controul.  Her  brother’s  alliance  with  Shaw  Jehap,  kept  her  in 
the  intereft  of  that  prince  :  and  her  averfion  to  Chufero  and' 
Purvez  was  equal  to  her  regard  for  him.  An  edidl  was  iffued  to 
change  her  name  from  Noor-Mahil  into  that  of  -Noor-Jehan,  or- 
the  Light  of  the  World.  To  dillinguilh  her  from  the  other 
wives  of  the  emperor,  die  was  always  addrefled  by  the  title  of. 
Shahe,  or  Emprefs.  Her  name  was  joined  with  that  of  the 
emperor,  on  the  current  coin.  She  was  the  fpring  which  moved 
the  great  machine  of  the  date.  Her  family  took  rank  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  princes  of  the  blood.  They  were  admitted,  at 
all  hours,  into  the  prefence;  nor  were  they  excluded  from  the 
mod  fecret  apartments  of  the  feraglio.  By  her  influence,  Chan 
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Az.lm,  the  late  vificr,  was  rclcafed  from  his  confinement  in  Gua- 

It  was  after  Jehanghe’s  arrival  at  Mando,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Decan  were  fettled.  The  Englifh  ambaffador  remained ftill  at 
court.  The  affability  and  good-nature  of  Jehangire  did  not,  for 
fome  time,  overbalance  Shaw  Jehan's  averfiou  to  the  Englifii 
nation.  An  incident  at  Surat  was  magnified  into  an  infult  upon, 
the  Imperial  power,  by  the  prince  and  his  party.  The.  ambaffa¬ 
dor,  however,  removed  the  emperor’s  jealoufy :  and  he  had  the 
addrefs  to  gain,  at  laft,  the  favour  of  the  prince,  the  minifter,  and 
the  emprefs;  and  obtained  the  privileges  of  trade,  which  were 
the  objedi  of  his  embaffy.  An  ambaffador  from  Perfia  was  not 
fo  fuccefsful :  he  was  received  with  little  ceremony,  and  difmifled 
with  a  coolncfs  little  fhort  of  contempt.  He  came  to  negociate  a 
loan  at  the  court  of  Agra ;  and  Jehangire  was  in  no  humour  to 
give  any  of  his  money  away.  The  emperor  even  defeended  into 
meannefs,  on  the  occafion.  The  Perfian  had  been  ferved  in  all 
neceffaries  from  court.  A  bill  was  ordered  to  be  fent  him,  when 
lie  announced  his  defign  of  departing.  He  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  laft  farthing;  but  the  prefents  which  he  had  brought  for  the 
emperor  were  valued,  and  deducted  from  the  fum  demanded. 

The  emperor,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  Decan,  and  fpent 
i  at  Mando  feventeen  months,  in  hunting  and  other  rQral  asaufe- 
meuts,  marched,  with  his  Lefcar  or  great  camp,  into  the  kingdom 
of  Guzerat.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  Autumn  of  the  one  thoiifand 
and  twenty-fevenlh  of  the  Higera,  he  arrived  at  Ahmedabad,  the 
capital  of  Guzerat.  He  took,  from  that  city,  the  route  of  Cam- 
bait  ;  where  he  had  ordered  flips  and  magnificent  barges  to  be 
ready  for  him,  to  take  his  amufement  on  the  ocean,  with  all  his 
court.  He  was  foon  tired  of  the  agitation  of  the  veffels  on  the 
waves ;  and  returned  to  Ahmedabad  on  the  iecond  of  Ramzan,  of 
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J  E  H  A  N  G  I  R  E. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Ttfpofnion  of  the  court— Expedition  to  Sewalic—The  emperor  in 
Cafomirc — Difurbances  in  the  Decan— Prince  Chtifero  mur¬ 
dered — Rebellion  of  Shaw  Jehan — lie  is  repulfed  at  Agra— De¬ 
feated  at  Delhi— Pttrfued  by  his  brother  Pun, ez— Defeated  at 
the  Nirbidda—He  reduces  Orixa ,  Bengal  and  Bchar—He 
marches  toward  the  capital-Totally  defeated  by  Purvez-Be- 
fieges  Brampour — In  great  difrefs — IBs  fubmiffon — Candahar 

THE  death  of  the  old  vifier  produced  no  alteration  in  the 
affairs  of  the  court  of  Agra.  Habituated,  under  his 
father,  to  public.bufmefs,  Afiph  Jah  was  active  in  his  high  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  Jehangire  himfelf  had  acquired  a  confiderable  degree 
of  experience  and  knowledge,  in  the  part  years  of  his  reign.  The 
favourite  Sultana  was  not  in  the  mean  time  idle.  She  even 
attended  to  tranfaftions  in  which  her  own  paflions  were  not 
immediately  concerned;  aud  often  gave  feafonable  advice  tea  her 
contort.  She  had  (uch  an  afccndancy  over  the  emperor’s  mind, 
that  "he  feldorn  durft  attempt  any  material  meafure  without  her 
concurrence.  She  difpofed  of  the  higheft  offices  at  plcafure  ;  and 
the  greateft  honours  were  conferred  at  her  nod.  Afiph  was  atten¬ 
tive  to  hip  rtfter’s  humours.  He  knew  the  pride  and  haughtinefs 
of  her  difpafition;  and  he  forgot  the  equality  which  nature  gives 
to  a  brother,-  in  a  profound  refpcdl:  for  the  emprefs. 


Toward 
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In  Ills  prog  refs  to  Cafhmire,  the  emperor  was  met  by  Chatf 
Alum,  from  his  embaffy  to  the  court  of  Perfia.  Jehangife, 
after  reflecting  upon  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Perfian  ambaflador,  had  refolved  to  remove  any 
eoldnefs  which  might  arife  on  that  account,  between  the  two 
empires.  He,  for  that  purpofe,  had  difpatched  Chan  Alum,  with 
magnificent  prefenis  to  Shaw  Abas  of  Perfia.  This  nobleman  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  refpeft.  The  treaties  between  the 
two  crowns  were  renewed  and  confirmed  ;  and  the  Perfian  loaded 
him  with  rich  prefents,  accompanying  them  with  a  letter  of 
fiiendfhip  to  Jehangire  ;  without  mentioning  the  injurious 
reception  of  his  own  minifter  at  the  Indian  court. 

Jehangire,  fond  of  making  progrefies  through  his  extenfive 
dominions,  made,  this  year,  great  additions  to  the  convenience  of 
travelling.  Confiderable  firms  were  iffired  from  the  treafury,  far 
mending  the  great  roads  of  the  empire.  Wells  were  dug  at  the 
end  of  every  two  miles ;  and  a  building  for  the  reception  of  way¬ 
farers,  was  ere&cd.  near  each  well.  This  improvement  began  on 
the  road  to  Caihmire,  where  Jehangire  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1029.  He  was  highly  pleafed  with  that  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  province.  The  principal  valley  of  which  it  confifts,  being 
much  more  elevated  than  the  plains  of  India,  is  cool  and  pleafant 
in  the  hottell  feafon  of  the  year.  A  profound  tranquillity  reign¬ 
ing  over  all  the  empire,  Jehangire  remained  many  months  in 
Cafhmire.  He  went  daily  to  the  chace ;  and  wandered,  after  a 
variety  of  rural  pleafures,  over  the  face  of  that  charming  and 
flourifhing  country.  He  didt  not  return  to  Lahore,  till  the  month 
of  Mphirrim  of  the  year  that  fucceeded  his  arrival  at  Cafiv- 
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joined  ill"  confederates,  took  die  firft  opportunity  of  throwing 
thcmfclvcs  at  the  feet  of  Shaw  Jehan.  They  were  pardoned,  but- 
obliged  to  pay  the  arrear  of  their  tribute,  which  amounted  to  fifty- 
lacks.  The  Mabommedan  princes,  being  deferted  by  the  Hindoo 
Rajas,  their  troops  mutinied,  and  diffentions  rofc  in  their  councils:. 
They  feparated  in  difguft  and  defpair,  each  to  his  own  territory. 
Shaw  Jehfin  divided  his  army  into  five  parts,  and  followed  the 
rebels.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  without  any  confiderable 
aftion,  he  reduced  the  infurgents  to  their  former  obedience; 
forcing  them  to  pay  the  arrears  of  their  tribute,  which,  was  now- 
fettled  at  the  annual  fum  of  fifty-five  lacks  of  roupees. 

When  Shaw  Jehan  had  received  orders  from  his  father  to  quell 
the  difturbances  in  the  Decan,  he  requeued  that  his  brother,  the 
unfortunate  prince  Chufero,  might  be  put  into  his  hands..  He 
had  often  made  the  fame  requeft  before,  but  to  no  effedt  Jehan- 
gire  juftly  doubted  his  fincerity,  when  he  profefled,  that  it  was  a- 
regard  for  a  brother  that  induced  him  to  wifh  to  have  Chufero 
in  his  poffeffion.  He  knew  the  ambition  of  Shaw^Jehan :  he  ftill 
had  an  aiTeftion  for  Chufero.  Afiph  Jah,  even  the  favourite 
Sultana  had  gone  into  the  views  of  Shaw  Jehan;  but  the 
emperor  remained  long  inflexible.  Shaw  Jehan,  for  feme  time, 
feemed  to  drop  his  defigns.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  grew,  daily  in 
his  father’s  efteem ;  and  Chufero  declined  in  proportion-  as  his 
brother  rofe.  When  the  alarming  news  from  the  Decan  arrived 
at  Lahore,  the  emperor’s  hopes  refted  all  on  Shaw  Jehdn.  The 
artful  prince,  in  the  critical  moment,  renewed  his  requeft,  with 
regard  to  Chufero,  and  he  was,  delivered  into  his. hands. 

Though  Noor-Mahil  had  been  formerly  in  the  intereft  of  Shaw 
Jehan,  (he  had  lately  many  reafons  to  alter  her  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  that  prince.  Her  penetrating  eye  had  pierced  the  veil  which 
3  he 


no  retention  to  make  juft  companions.  His  de 
fore  often  ill-founded ;  his  aflions  irrefolute  am 
they  always  terminated  in  difgrace  and  ruin, 
thing  about  him  that  commanded  refpect  in  thi 
firmities.  Nobody  could  look  at  his  condud 
none  obferved  his  manner  or  favv  his  perfon  tv 
a  kind  of  efteem.  Had  he  not  been  fourcd  by 
was  naturally  of  a  generous  and  tender  dii'pofni 
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flopping  up  the  current  of  his  mind,  threw  it  out  of  its  channel, 
and  lie,  at  laft,  became  indifferent  concerning  his  owa  fate. 

'  Shaw  Jehan,  for  fomc  time,  affe&ed  to  treat  the  unfortunate 
Chufero  with  attention  and  refpedt.  But  this  was  a  delufive 
gleam  before  a  ftorm.  His  defigns  were  not  yet  ripe  for  .execu¬ 
tion.  To  remove  Chufero  would  be  to  no  pnrpofe,  till  other 
bbftacles  to  his  own  ambition  were  removed.  Fortune  favoured 
his  defigns.  His  fuccefs  in  the  Decan  raifed  his  reputation ;  the 
plunder  of  the  enemy  furniflied  the  means  of  gaining  for  him 
the  army.  They  expreffed  their  inviolable  attachment'  to  his 
perfon  and  views.  He  threw  off  the  mafk  at  once.  He  difre- 
garded  the  mandates  of  the  court  of  Agra  ;  and  to  complete  his 
crimes,  he  ordered  the  unfortunate  Chufero  to  be  affafiinated  by 
ruffians,  under  the  walls  of  Azere.  He  affirmed,  foon  after,  the 
Imperial  titles;  laying  the  foundation  of  his  throne  in  a  brother’s 


Though  all  mankind  were  convinced,  that  Shaw  Jehan  was 
acceffary  to  the  murder  of  Chufero,  he  had  taken  previous  mea- 
furcs  to  conceal  the  intended  crime..  When  he  had  quelled  the 
infurredtion  in  the  Decan,  he  became  apparently  melancholy,  and 
pretended  to  fall  into  a  difeafe.  His  friends  were  full  of  anxiety. 
One  only  was  in  the  fecret;  and  he  began  to  infinuate,  that  the 
prince  had  received  intelligence,  that  Jehangire  had  determined 
to  raife  Chufero  to  the  throne.  He  expatiated  upon  the  un¬ 
certain  fate  of  Shaw  Jehan ;  and  upon  the  doubtfulnefs  of 
their  own  fortune,  as  conne&ed  with  that  prince.  One.  Raja 
Bandor,  a  notorious  villain,  underftood  the  meaning  of  Shaw 
Jehan’s  friend.  In  hopes  of  a  reward,  be  went  at  midnight  to 
the  tent  of  Chufero,  and  pretending  a  meflage  from  the  emperor.) 
he  was  admitted  by  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  without  fuf- 
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■ablbiutc  dominion  over  the  emperor  obtained  credit  to  her  afper- 
fions.  She  a&ually  procured  a  promife  for  an  alteration  of  tfie 
fucccffion  :  and  it  was  the  certain  intelligence  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  continues  his  npologift,  that  drove  Shaw  Jehkn  to  ex- 


Thongh  Shaw  Jeh&n's  defigns  upon  the  throne  were  no  fecret, 
he  did  not  aiTumc  the  Imperial  titles  till  the  twenty-feventh  of 
the  fccond  jemnud  of  the  one  thoufand  and  thirty-firft  of 
the  Higera.  He  immediately,  with  a  numerous  army,  toot  the 
route  of  Delhi,  where,  at  that  time,  his  father  refitted.  The  news 
of  his  march  Hew  before  him,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Jehangire. 
That  monarch  became  anxious,  irrefolute,  and  perplexed;  and  to 
complete  the  confufion  in  his  councils,  advices  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  received,  that  Shaw  Abas,  king  of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  force,  had  furprifed  Candahar.  The  emperor  was  thunder- 
flruck  at  this  double  intelligence  of  approaching  misfortune. 
The  rebellious  prince  had  the  flower  of  the  Imperial  army  under 
Tiis  command.  Jehangire,  as  the  laft  refort,  had  recourfe  to 
policy.  Inftead  of  arming  for  his  own  defence,  he  diffembled  his 
knowledge  of  his  fon’s  intentions.  He  wrote  him  affectionate  letters 
from  day  to  day.  He  praifed  his  former  a&ions.  He  comHtended 
his  prefent  alacrity,  in  coming  fo  expeditioufly  tohis  aid  againft  the 
■perfian.  Shaw  Jehan  was  not  to  be  Haltered  out  of  his  defigns. 
He  faw  through  his  father’s  policy,  and  he  gradually  advanced ; 
but  being  overtaken  by  the  rains,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  fome 
months  at  Mando,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Malava. 

Shaw  Jehan  in  his  march  made  the  firft  hoflile  attetnpt  upon 
the  cafllc  of  Agra.  In  that  fortrefs  was  lodgeda  great  part  of  the 
Imperial  treafure.  Upon  the  news  of  the  prince’s  departure  from 
Mando,  the  emperor  fent  Afipli  Jafc,  the  vilier,  to  tranfport 
the 
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Afspk  Jah,  the  vifier,  to  tranfport  the  treafure  from  Agra  to  a..D. 
Lahore.  Etabar  Chan,  who  commanded  the  fortrefs,  was  unwil-  c-X 
lijtg  to  rife  the  treafure  on  the  road,  as  the  news  of  Shaw  Jehan’s 
near  approach  was  arrived.  The  importunities  of  Afiph  pre¬ 
vailed.  Etabar  with  a  party  efcorted  the  treafure  :  forne  of  the 
enemy  appeared  in  view.  Etabdr  immediately  retired,  with  his 
convoy,  to  the  caftle  of  Agra  j  and  Afiph  made  the  bell  of  his 
way  to  Delhi.  Shaw  Jehan,  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
ordered  the  caftle  to  be  aflaulted ;  but  Bickermaiit,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  attach,  was  fo  warmly  received,  that  he  was  glad  to 
retire,  with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  men.  The  prince,  enraged 
at  this  difappointment,  delivered  up  to  plunder  fome  of  the 
nobility’s  houfes  at  Agra;  and  then  took  the  rout  of  Delhi. 

The  prince  having  advanced,  formed  his  camp  at  Feridabad.  Hi,  dw 
The  city  of  Delhi  was  alarmed  :  the  emperor  perplexed.  A  letter,  onlml 
in  the  mean  time,  was  brought  to  him  from  his  rebellious  fon. 

Shaw  Jehan  demanded,  That  the  command  of  all  the  Imperial 
troops  fhould  be  given' to  him  without  referve :  that  orders 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  receive  all 
their  future  inftrudtions  from  his  hands :  that  permiffion  fhould 
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an  cdift  declaring  his  fon  a  rebel,  (hould  he  not  dilbaod  to 
army,  and  return  to  his  duty,  by  a  certain  day.  Another  edift 
confifcated  all  his  eftates,  by  recalling  the  grants  which  had-  been 
given  him,  for  a  magnificent  fubfiftcnce.  The  eftates  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Sultan  Shariar;  who  was,  at  the  fame  time,  inverted 
with  a  commiftion  to  carry  on,  with  the  utmort  vigour,  the 
Perfian  war.  Ruftum  Suffavi,  an  experienced  and  able  ofiicer, 
was  placed  next  in  command  to  the  prince  in  the  expedition. 
Ruftum  was  himfelf  a  Perfian,  a  near  relation  to  Shaw  Abas, 
and  deduced  his  paternal  defeent  from  the  Imperial  family  of 

The  Imperial  edicts  made  no  impreflion  on  Shaw  Jehan.  The 
emperor  flew  from  the  pen  to  the  fword.  The  troops  ftationed 
near  the  capital  flocked  to  his  ftandard :  others  joined  him  from 
the  provinces.  Aiiph  Jah  and  the  Sultana  had  forefeen  the  ftorm, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  emperor  were  on  their  march  to  Delhi, 
when  the  rebel  prince  W'as  on  his  route  from  the  Decan.  Jehan- 
gire,  in  a  few  days,  faw  forty  thoufand  horfe  under  his  command. 
Scarce  ten  thoufand  of  thefc  were  of  the  (landing  force  of  the 
empire,  fo  tht(t  Shaw  Jehan  had  ftill  a  manifeft  fuperiority. 

The  river  Jumna,  being  in  the  dry  feafon  of  the  year  fordable, 
the  emperor  eroded  it ;  and  both  armies  arrived  at  Belochpoor,  and 
remained  fome  days  in  hourly  expectations  of  a  battle.  The 
prince,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  to  excufe  his  own  conduit, 
by  affirming,  that  lie  was  driven  to  extremes,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Sultana  againft  his  power.  She  carried,  he  faid,  all  before 
her  wiih  the  emperor;  and  to  throw  difgrace  upon  him,  per- 
fusded  Jehar.glre  to  order  him  to  the  Perfian  war,  without  the- 
neceffary  fupplies  of  money  and  warlike  (lores.  He,  therefore, 
alleged,  that  his  demands  had  been  made  in  fo  peremptory  a 
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manner,  merely  becaufe  he  did  not  confider  his  father  as  a  free 
agent,  fwayed  and  commanded  as  he  was  by  the  pernicious  coun- 
fels  of  a  vindictive  and  ambitious  woman.  Thefe  allegations 
leffened  his  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  fuperficial ;  and  tended  to 
(lengthen  in  his  army,  the  attachment  to  his  intereft,  which  he 
had  purohafed  with  donations. 

The  emperor  was  impatient  to  come  to  aCtion  with  his  fon. 
Afiph  Jah,  the  viiier,  oppofed  this  meafure,  by  affirming  that  it 
was  imprudent  to  rifque  all,  with  a  fmall  force,  while  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  daily  expeaed.  The  emperor  fufpeaed  his  fidelity; 
and  he  had  fome  reafon.  Afiph  was  faid  to  have  provided  againft 
all  events,  by  keeping  up  a  correfpondence  with  Shaw  Jehan. 
His  enemies  affirmed,  that  it  was  his  advice  which  haftened  the 
prince  from  the  Decan ;  though  this  agrees  but  little  with  the 
preparations  which  Afiph  had  made  againft  Shaw  Jehan  from 
forefeeing  his  rebellion.  Jehangire,  however,  believed  his 
minifter  guilty.  He  gave  himfelf  up  to  rage  and  defpair. 

In  the  heat  of  his  imagination  upon  the  occafion,  he  fell  afleep 
in  his  tent.  He  dreamed  that  he  favv  a  pole  fixed  in  the  ground, 
before  the  Imperial  palace.  On  the  top  of  the  pole,  which  almoft 
reached  the  flries,  a  meteor  feemed  to  play,  and  to  lighten  the 
whole  world  with  its  fplendor.  An  elephant  came  from  the 
weft  and  overturned  the  pole.  The  meteor  fell  and  expired  on 
the  ground,  leaving  the  whole  earth  in  profound  darknefs. 
Jehangire  ftarted  from  his  bed.  Naturally  fuperftitious,  he  fore- 
faw  fome  coming  evil  in  his  dream.  He  related  it,  in  the 

when  they  flood  in  filence  in  the  prefence,  a  courier  arrived,  with 
advice  that  Mohabet  Chan,  with  all  the  forces  of  Punjab,  was  at 
the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  Imperial  camp.  _  This  fudden 
K  a  and 
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am]  unexpected  reinforcement  diffufed  an  univerfal  joy.  The 
emperor  cried  out,  That  his  dream  was  interpreted.  MohUbet 
joined  the  army  in  the  evening;  and  private  orders  were  imme¬ 
diately  Mucd  to  the  officers  to  prepare  for  aQion  by  the  dawn  of 
day.  -  • 

The  Imperial  army  was  in  motion  while  yet  it  was  dark';  and 
Shaw  Jehan,  apprized  of  their  march,  did  not  decline  to  engage. 
He  advanced  apace.  The  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other 
oppofite  to  Tuglick-abad.  The  Imperialifts  were  commanded  in 
chief  by  Aliph  Jah,  the  vifier,  who  was  polled  in  the  center. 
Mohabet  Chan  had  charge  of  the  right  wing ;  Nawafis  Chan,  of 
the  left.  Abdalla  commanded  the  advanced  guards,  confiding  of 
three  thoufand  horfe.  The  Emperor  himfelf  flood  behind  the 
center;  and  to  encourage  the  generals,  fent  to  each  fome  pre- 
fents,  as  a  mark  of  his  confidence  and  favour. 

Some  of  the  rebel  lords,  who  thought  they  were  giving  good 
advice  to  Shaw  Jelidn,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  expofe  his  per- 
fon  in  the  field.  Ele  retired  to  a  fmall  diftance  ;.apd  Raja  Bicker- 
majit  marlhalled  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  The  Raja  placed 
himfelf  in  the  center :  Raja  Bime  commanded  the  right,  Darab 
Chan  the  left  wing.  The  action  was  begun  by  the  advanced 
guards  on  both  Tides.  Thofe  of  Shaw  Jehan  were  defeated,  at 
the  firft  onfet,  by  a  ftrange  accident.  Abdalla,  who  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Imperialifts,  fpurring  on  his  horfe 
among  the  enemy,  with  a  few  officers  in  the  fecret,  joined  the 
rebels.  His  troops,  miftaking  their  commander’s  perfidy  for 
valour,  rulhed  forward  to  fupport  him ;  and  having  engaged  the 
energy  hand  to  hand,  drove  them  back  upon  their  own  line. 


Afiph- 
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Afiph  Jah  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  confufion  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  flight  of  Shaw  Jehan’s  advanced  guard.  He 
preffed  forward  with  the  center  of  the  Imperialifts,  and  came  to 
aftion  with  Raja  Bickermajit.  The  fliock  was  violent,  and  the 
battle  continued  obftinate  for  fome  time.  Both  the  commanders 
"exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmofl:.  At  length  the  fortune  of  Afiph 
prevailed.  Raja  Bickermajit  fell,  pierced  through  the  head  with 
an  arrow.  The  center  of  the  rebels  immediately  fled;  and,  at 
that  iaflant,  Mohabet  drove  the  left  wing  from  the  field.  Raja 
Bime,  in  the  mean  time,  prefled  hard  upon  Nawafis  Chan,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialifls.  The  dull  was  fo 
great,  that  the  contending  armies  were  involved  in  darknefs. 
They  felt  for  each  other  with  their  fwords.  Nawafis  was  driven 
from  the  field.  Many  of  his  officers  were  killed,  and  fome  taken 
prifoners.  Raja  Bime,  imagining  he  was  returning  after  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory,  fell  in  with  the  troops  of  Afiph  Jah.  They  mixed 
undiftinguiffied  with  each  other.  Slaughter  and  confufion 
reigned.  Wounds  were  inflidted  at  random.  Chance  governed 
all.  Every  individual  confidered  himfelf  as  in  the  midft  of  ten 
thoufand  foes.  The  armies  retreated  to  their  camps.  The  field 
was  left  to  the  dead. 

Both  parties,  at  firft,  claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory,  but 
the  confequences  declared  it  to  belong  to  Jehangire.  Though 
both  the  emperor  and  Shaw  Jehan  had  been  kept  out  of  the  line 
at  the  beginning  of  the  affion,  by  the  affiduity  of  their  friends, 
when  the  battle  became  hot,  they  mixed  with  their  refpedtive 
armies.  Bickermajit,  obferving  the  emperor,  prefled  forward  to 
feizehim;  but  in  the  attempt  was  flain.  The  lpirit  of  the  rebels 
fell  with  their  leader.  Shaw  Jehan  prefented  himfelf  to  the  run¬ 
aways  in  vain.  Neither  threats  nor  promifes  would  A 
panic  had  feiied  them;  and  though  the  prince  cried  aloud,  That 
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be  himfelf,  as  good  and  as  brave  an  officer  as  Bickermajtr, .  Was 
alive,  they  Aliened  not  as  they  palled,  and  Toon  fled  beyond 

Shaw  Jehan  became  almoft  diftraGed  with  his  misfortunes. 
He  l-efolved  ferioufly  to  prevent  future  mifery  and  diftrefs,  by  an 
immediate  death.  His  adherents,  however,  prevailed  upon  bim 
to  retreat.  He  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Mewat ;  his  army  falling 
off  as  he  fled.  Jehangire  was  the  more  aftonilhed  at  his  good 
fortune,  the  more  it  was  unexpected.  When  t,he  news  of  Ab- 
dalla’s  treachery  was  brought  him,  he  had  given  all  over  for  loft. 
He  diflrufted  Afiph  Jah;  and  he  fent  a  meffenger  to  recal  him 
from  the  front,  when  that  minifter  was  upon  the  point  of  engag¬ 
ing  the  enemy.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  the  meffenger  did 
not  come  up  to  the  vifier  till  the  affair  was  decided.  The  latter 
obeyed  Jehangire,  and  brought  him  the  news  of  viGory. 

The  battle  was  fcarce  decided,  when  Sultan  Purvez,  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  his  father’s  orders,  arrived  from  Allahabad,  in  the 
Imperial  camp.  Jehangire  received  him  with  an  excefsofjoy. 
The  victory  over  his  rebellious  fon  had  elevatedlSis  fpirits,  and 
diffipated  all  his  fears.  He  fent  his  feraglio  before  him  to  Agra ; 
and  raifed  Purvez,  under  the  tuition  of  Mohabet,  to  the  command 
of  the  army.  Shaw  Jehan,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  few  adhe¬ 
rents,  put  Sued  his  w>ay  to  the  Decan ;  andPurv  ez  was  ordered  to 
follow  him  with  a  conliderable  force.  The  fugitive  prince  ftopt 
with  his  adherents,  to  refrelh  themfelves  at  the  river  Geniva. 
Purvez,  in  the  mean  time,  came  up;  a  cannonade  enfued,  and  the 
Imperialifts  having  forced  their  paffage,  Shaw  Jeh£n  retreated 
with  precipitation,  ,  4 ' 


We 


maternal  grandfather  Chan  Azem,  to  com 
in  Guzerat,  Nafir  blamed  him  for  his  fli 
with  a  force  at  Caperbeniz.  They  refolved 
abad :  and  fetting  forward  in  the  evenir 
morning  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Div 
three  bodies ;  each  body  attacked  a  gate. 


Shaw  Jehan,  after  the  rencounter  at  the  River  Geniva,  fled  to 
Mando,  the  capital  of  Malava.  *N<r»vs  was  brought  to  him  in 
that  city,  that  Guzerat  was  loft.  He- was  much  alTe£teJ  ;  but 
Abdalla  made  light  of  the  matter.  That  Omrah  marched  to¬ 
ward  Ahmedabad  with  feven  thoufand  horfe.  When  he  arrived 
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at  Waflct,  he  found  Suffvi,  now  the  Imperial  Suba,  ready  tmeXRM- 
tcdly  to  receive  him.  This  lord,  finding  that  prince  Dawir  Buxih 
and  Chan  Azem  had  lagged  on  their  march,  provided  himfelf 
with  an  army.  He  polled  his  forces  about  twelve  miles  from 
Ahmedabad.  Abdalla  endeavoured  to  turn  his  rear.  He  was 
prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  Suffvi ;  and  he,  therefore,  refolved 
to  come  to  battle.  Dividing  his  army  into  three  columns,  he 
advanced,  in  that  order,  upon  the  enemy.  Nafir  Chan  fupported 
Suffvi,  with  his  courage  and  conduit.  The  battle  was  obftinate. 
Many  officers  of  rank  fell  on  the  fide  of  Abdalla.  He  was 
routed,  with  great  daughter.  He  fled  to  Surat.  The  country 
people  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  fluttered  remains  of  his 
followers  in  their  retreat.  He  foon  after,  with  a  few  troops, 
betook  himfelf  to  Brampour. 

The  prince  Purvez  and  Mohabet,  after  the  affair  at  the  river 
Geniva,  returned  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Fattepour.  The  difturbances  in  Guzerat  convinced  Je- 
hangire,  that  the  flames  of  civil  war  could  be  only  extinguilhed 
by  the  total  ruin  of  Shaw  Jehan.  He,  therefore,  ordered  Pur- 
Vez  and  Moliabet,  at  the  head  of  the  Rajaputs,  in  the  Imperial 
pay,  to  purfue  the  rebel  and  to  take  him  alive.  Shaw  Jehan  left 
Mando,  with  a  refolution  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  battle.  He 
paffed  the  river  Nirbidda  and  threw  up  works  to  defend  the  ford. 
He  was,  by  this  time,  reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  His  adherents 
gradually  deferred  him.  He  became  tired  of  hoflilities  which 
promifed  no  fuccefs.  He  fent  to  his  brother  Purvez,  for  very 
moderate  terms.  Purvez,  by  the  advice  of  Mohabet,  amufed  him 
with  hopes,  without  coming  t6  any  determined  point.  The  ufual 
precautions  were  negledted  on  the  fide  of  Shaw  Jehan  ;  and  Mo¬ 
habet,  who  watched  an  opportunity,  eroded  the  river  and  fur- 
prized  him  in  his  camp.  He  was  defeated  with  great  flaughter. 


Shaw 
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depofited  his  own  and  the  Imperial  treafure.  He  bo  fooner  ap¬ 
peared  before  Dacca,  tiian  it  furrendered.  Forty  lacks  of  tou¬ 
pees  were  found  in  fpecie,  befides  jewels,  much  fpoii,  and  war¬ 
like  {lores.  Dacca  was  the  laft  place  in  Bengal,  that  held  out  for 
the  emperor.  The  Rajas,  the  hereditary  governors  of  difirifis, 
and  all  thofe  who  held  eflates  of  the  crown,  crowded  into  the 
court  of  the  prince ;  and  with  prefents  and  proffers  of  allegiance, 
endeavoured  to  fecure  their  poffeflions.  The  whole  kingdom  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  fovereign ;  and  Darab,  the  foil  of  Chan  Chanan, 
was  raifed  to  the  high  office  of  Suba  under  Shaw  Jehao. 

The  ambition  of  the  prince  was  not  to  be  confined  to  Bengal.- 
He  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  adjoining  province  of  Beliar.  He 
fcarce  had  permitted  his  army  to  breathe  after  the. conqueft  of 
Dacca,  before  he  led  them  into  Behar.  Muchlis  Chan,  the  Im¬ 
perial  governor  of  that  province,  fled  to  Allahabad,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  tlie  prince.  The  gates  of  Patna,  the  capital,  were  left 
open  to  receive  him.  He  kept  his  court  in  the  Suba’s  palace.  The 
Zemindars  crowded,  from  all  quarters,  into  the  city,  made  their 
fubmiffion,  and,  with  prefents,  obtained  his  favour.  Blit  what 
was  of  greater  confequence  to  the  prince,  Mubarick,  governor  of 
the  impregnable  fort  of  Rhotas,  which  had  never  been  taken  by 
force,  came  and  prefemed  to  him  the  keys.  Shaw  Jehan  was 
exceedingly  rejoiced  at  this  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  had  now 
a  place  of  fecurity  for  his  family  j  and  he  found  his  mind,  as 
alleviated  from  care,  fitter  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  field 
and  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune. 

The  prince  having  reftored  the  civil  government  of  Behiir, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  his  invafion,  raifed  Nafir  Chan  to 
tlie  office  of  Suba.  He  liimfeif  took  again  the  field.  He  divided 
his  army  into  three  parts.  The  firft  he  placed  under  the  com- 


JEHANGIRE. 

tread  of  Abdalla,  who  had  been  lately  fo  unfortunate  in  Guzerat. 
He  ordered  that  officer  to  proceed  to  Allahabad,  with  his  divi- 
fioa ;  to  drive  away  the  Suba  of  Behar  from  thence,  and  to  take 
poffeffion  of  the  place.  Deria  Chan  was  placed,  -by  the  prince, 
enter  the  fecond  divifion.  That  general  was  ordered  to  reduce 
the  country  round  Jionpour.  The  third  divifion  Shaw  Jehdn,  in 
perfon,  commanded.  He  advanced,  by  very  flow  marches  to 
Benaris,  hearing  complaints,  deciding  caufes,  and  fettling  the 
government  of  the  country,  as  he  went. 

Fortune  hitherto  favoured  the  arms  of  the  rebellious  prince. 
Purvez  with  Mohabet  Chan  had  purfued  the  fugitives,  from  the 
affair  at  the  Nirbidda,  into  the  heart  of  Golconda.  At  Hydrabad 
they  gave  over  the  purfuit ;  and  began. to  employ  themfelves  in 
refettling  the  affairs  of  the  Decan,  which  the  rebellion  of  Shaw 
Jehan  had  very  much  deranged.  The  news  of  the  lofs  of  the 
eaftern  provinces  alarmed  Mohabet :  Even  Jehangire,  who  paffed 
his  time  in  voluptuoufnefs,  with  his  favourite  Noor-Mahil, 
•was  rouzed  from  his  lethargy!  He  difpatched  exprefs  after  ex- 
prefs  to  Purvez.  The  march  of  Shaw  Jehan  toward  the  capital, 
determined  Mohabet  to  endeavour  to  intercept  him  on  his  way. 
He  marched  with  Purvez  through  Malava  and  Behar.  He  croff- 
ed  the  Jumna  at  Calpe,  and  the  Ganges,  at  Babeve.  The  Im¬ 
perial  army  came  up  with  Deria,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
three  divifions  of  the  rebels,  at  Manicpour.  He  was  inftantly 
defeated  ;  and  he  fell  back  to  Bendris.  Abdalla,  at  the  fame  time, 
evacuated  Allahabad,  and  joined  Shaw  Jehan.  A  council  of 
war  was  called.  Their  deliberation  was  ffiort.  They  refolvcd 
to  give  immediate  battle  to  Purvez  and  Mohabet. 

The  refolution  was  fcarce  taken,  when  the  Imperialifts  ap¬ 
peared  in  fight.  No  time  was  to  be  loft.  Shaw  Jeh3r»  drew  up 
L  a  his 
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Ins  .".raw  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  Tonilh.  Alatlalla  com • ' 
raanded  the  right  wing  ;  Nafir  Chan  the  left ;  the  prince  him- 
f.’lt  took  ms  poll  in  the  center.  The  advanced  guards  were  com¬ 
manded  bv  Raja  Bime  :  and  the  whole  field  was  manhalled  by 
fin] .pi  Goan,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  referee  in  the  redr. 
i  he  artillery,  under  the  direction  of  Rumi  was  drawn  up 
m  one  place  before  the  center,  indeed  of  being  difpofed  pro¬ 
perly  along  me  line.  The  army  of  the  rebels  exceeded  forty 
thoufand  norfe  :  the  Imperalills  were  more  in  number. 

Mohabet,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  idle.  He  formed  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle  the  army  of  Prince  Purvez.  His  fuperiority  in 
point  of  numbers,  enabled  him  to  out-flank  the  enemy.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  difpofuion  are  not  related. — The  action  was  be¬ 
gun  by  the  artillery  on  the  fide  of  Shaw  Jehan.  But  more  than 
a  thoufand  {hot  were  expended  before  one  took  place  :  the  ene¬ 
my  being  yet  at  too  great  a  diftance,  Mohabet  would  not  per¬ 
mit  his  artillery  to  play,  t  ill  he  was  fure  of  doing  execution.  The 
cannonade  continued  near  an  hour.  Some  of  Rumi’s  guns  were  dis¬ 
mounted,  his  men  were  driven  from  others.  Shaw  Jehan  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  his  advanced  guard  to  charge  a  body  of  the  Impe- 
rialifts,  who  were  coming  forward,  with  hafty  ftrides,  to  feize  his 
artillery.  The  two  advanced  parties  fought  with  great  bravery- 
Thofe  of  Shaw  Jehan  at  length  gave  ground.  Raja  Bime,  who 
commanded  them,  preferred  death  to  flight.  He  flood,  with  a 
few  gallant  friends,  and  was  cut  to  pieces. 

Mohibet,  obferving  the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  advanced  guard, 
came  forward  brifkly,  with  h"is  whole  line;  and  fell,  with  great 
fury,  on  the  center,  where  Shaw  Jehiln  commanded  in  perfon. 
The  fliock  was  violent,  but  did  hot  laft.  The  prince  was  driven 
back  from  his  guns,  which  were  feized  by  Mohabet.  Sujait  Chan, 
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ever,  evacuated  the  place  at  the  approach  of  his  brother.  ,  He 
fled  through  Bengal,  Purvez  was  clofe  at  his  heels.  Shaw  Jehaa 
took  the  route  of  the  Decan,  by  the  way  of  Cuttack.  Bengal, 
Behai'  and  Orixa  fell  into  the  hands  of  Purvez.  That  prince  and 
Mohabet  fpent  fomc  time  in  refettling  the  government  of  the 
three  provinces ;  and  when  the  current  of  regulation  and  law 
was  rcltored  to  its  ancient  channel,  they  marched  after  Shaw  Jehaa 
into  the  Decan,  by  the  northern  road. 

Though  Shaw  Jehan’s  affairs  were,  to  all  appearance,  ruined, 
he  found  refources  in  his  own  a&ive  mind.  During  the  time 
that  Purvez  and  Mohabet  remained  in  the  recovered  provinces,  he 
found  means  to  attach  to  his  party  the  Raja  of  Amberc.  By  the 
junGion  of  the  P,aja’s  forces,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition 
to  fit  clown  before  the  city  of  Brampour.  He  had  reduced  it  to 
great  diftrefs,  when  the  Imperial  army,  under  Purvez  and  Mo¬ 
habet,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nirbidda.  He  had  not  a  force 
fufficient  to  oppofe  them  :  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  took  fhelter  in 
the  mountains  of  Ballagat.  In  his  retreat  he  made  an  attempt 
on  the  caftle  of  Haffer.  This  is  a  ftrong  fortshefs  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Chandeiih.  It  Rands  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  :  it 
has  fprings  of  water,  and  of  good  foil  a  fuflkiency  to  maintain 
with  its  produce  four  thoufand  men.  As  all  accefs  to  the  fortrefs 
is  impraGicable,  he  might  have  waited  there  for  thechange 
which  time  might  make  in  his  fortunes.  He  was  repulfed. 

This  latter  piece  of  bad  fuccefs  completed  the  ruin  of  his  party. 
His  nobles  firlt  deferted  him ;  and  they  were  followed  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  foldiers.  A  thoufand  horfe  only  remained.  '  His  fpirits  funk 
within  him  ;  his  misfortunes  opprefled  him  j  his  guilt  and  folly 
were  always  prefent  to  his  mind.  Sicknefs  was  added  to  his 
other  miferies.  He  was  hunted,  like  a  wild  beaft,  from  place  to 
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§fface.  All  mankind  were  his  enemies;  and  he  was  their  foe. 
Where  he  thought  he  could  not  overcome,  he  fled :  he  fpread 
devaftation  through  places  where  he  could  prevail.  He  was, 
however,  tired  of  rapine;  worn  down  by  contention  and  hoftility. 

•’He  wrote  letters  of  compunction  to  his  father.  He  enlarged  on 
his  own  guilt ;  he  even  added,  if  poflibte,  to  his  own  wretched- 
nefs  and  misfortune.  Jehangire  was  often  full  of  affection ;  he 
was  always  weak.  He  was  fhocked  at  the  miferabie  condition 
of  a  fon,  whotn  he  once  had  loved.  His  teal  s  fell  upon  the  part  of 
Shaw  Jehan’s  letter  which  mentioned  guilt;  and  his  crimes  va- 
nithed  from  memory. 

In  the  midft  of  this  returning  foftnefs,  Jehangire  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  void  of  policy.  He  wrote  to  his  fon,  that  if  he  would  give 
orders  to  the  governors  of  Rhotas,  of  Azere,  and  other  places, 
which  were  {till  held  out  in  his  name,  to  deliver  up  their  forts; 
and,  fend  his  three-  fons,  Dara,  Aurungzc'oe,  and  Murad,  to 
court,  and  at  the  fame  time  accompany  them,  he  would  be  for¬ 
given  for  his  paft  crimes.  Shaw  Jehan  embraced  the  offer 
with  joy.  He  delivered  up  the  forts ;  he  fent  his  children  to 
Agra.  He,  however,  found  various  pretences  for  not  appearing 
in  perfon  at  court.  He  alleged  that  he  was  afliamed  to  fee  a 
father  whom  he  had  fo  much  injured;  but  he  was  aftually  afraid 
of  the  machinations  of  the  favourite  Sultana.  He  made  c.'tcur- 
fions,  under  a  pretence  of  pleafure,  through  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  attended  by  five  hundred  horfe.  He  was  fometimes 
heard  of  at  Ajmere,  fometimes  at  Tata  on  the  Indus ;  and.  again, 
in  the  Decan. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Shaw  Jehan,  we  loff  fight  of  the  Perfian 
invafion,  under  Shaw  Abas.  The  fovereigns  of  Perfia  had  long 
laid  claim  to  the  city  of  Candahar.  They  endeavoured  often  to 
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obtain  ir  by  ncgociuhun,  and  often  by  force.  They  had  failedin 
the  hr/I ;  ami  they  were  not  fucccfsful  in  the  latter,  till  the  civil 
diflradlions  of  India  iuniifhed  them  with  an  undifturbed  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  befieging  the  place.  When  the  Perfian  invafion  hap¬ 
pened,  Cnndahar  was  but  Rightly  garrifoned.  The  place',  how¬ 
ever,  held  out  with  vigour,  til!  Shaw  Abbas  appeared  before  it  in 
pc-rfon.  It  fin-rendered  to  that  monarch;  and  the  news  of  the 
misfortune  met  Rufanu  Suffavi  at  Lahore,  as  he  was  on  his 
march  to  relieve  the  befieged.  The  Pevfians,  after  the  capture  of 
Candaliar,  retreated  ;  and  Jchaugirc,  having  occafion  for  all  his 
troops  to  quell  domeftic  diflurbances,  fat  filcntly  down  with  the 
lois. 

Shaw  Abas  had  fcarce  retreated,  when  the  XJ/beck  Tartars, 
encouraged  by  his  fuccefs  and  the  civil  diffentions  in  Hindoflan, 
invaded  the  province  of  Ghizni,  and  took  feveral  fmall  forts. 
When  the  news  of  this  invafion  arrived  at  court,  Chana-zad,  the 
fon  of  Mohabet,  was  fent  from  Caffimire,  with  fome  troops,  to 
oppofe  the  invaders.  This  young  officer  attacked  them  with 
vigour  on  all  occafions,  and,  in  general,  with  great  fuccefs.  They 
were,  at  length, _  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  war,  which  con¬ 
tinued  nine  months,  driven  out  of  the  empire.  The  conqueror 
purfued  the  fugitives,  and  laid  wafte  a  part  of  their  country. 


JEHANGIKE. 


JEHANGIRE. 


J  E  H  A  N  G  I  R  E. 

CHAP.  V. 

Mohabet  in  favour— Accufed  of  intended  treafon — Ordered  to  court — 
Machinations  of  his  enemies— Indignities  offered  him— He  re- 
folves  to  feize  the  emperor — He  takes  him  in  his  tent — Defeats  the 
vifier — Condemns  the  Sultana  to  death — But  pardons  her — Governs 
the  empire — Attacked  by  the  citizens  of  Cabul—He  lays  down  his 
power— Obliged  to  fly — Sent  againfl  Shawjehdn — Death  of  prince 
Purvcz—His  charaller— Death  of  Chan  Chanan. 

TH  E  valour  and  abilities  of  Mohabet,  in  conducing  the 
war  againfl:  Shaw  Jehan,  raifed  fentiments  of  gratitude  in 
the  breaft  of  Jehangire.  His  fon,  Channa  Zad,  had  been  lately 
gratified  with  the  government  of  Cabul ;  and  others,  bis  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  were  advanced  to  lucrative  and  honourable  em¬ 
ployments.  The  great  vidtory  near  Benaris  confirmed  the  em¬ 
peror’s  high  opinion  of  Mohabet,  and  the  news  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  event  filled  him  with  exceflive  joy.  His  grateful  feelings 
for  his  general  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  decreafe  of  his  fears 
for  his  throne.  Thefe  fentiments,  however,  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue.  Mohabet  had  a  great  many  enemies :  his  fovereign  had 
but  little  firmnefs.  The  abilities  of  the  former  had  raifed  envy ; 
and  nature  had  given  to  the  latter  a  difpofition  too  eafy  and  pliant, 
to  be  proof  againfl  mifreprefentation.  To  explain  the  caufes  of 
an  event  which  almoft  transferred  the  empire  from  the  houfe 
of  Timur  to  other  hands,  we  mull  look  back  to  fome  circum- 
ftances  prior  to  this  period. 

Vol.  III.  M  Chan 
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Chan  Clianan,  mentioned  as  the  tutor  of  Purvez,  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  Candeifh,  had,  through  fome  difguft,  attached  him- 
fclf  to  the  fortunes  of  Shaw  Jehan,  when  that  prince  fucceeded 
his  brother  in  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  in  the  Pe¬ 
can.  It  was  by  that  lord’s  advice,  that  he  cut  off  Chufero :  .by 
his  advice  he  rebelled  againft  his  father.  He  accompanied  the 
prince  in  his  expedition  to  Agra  and  Delhi ;  and,  though  he 
took  no  part  in  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  he  ruled  in  the 
cabinet.  When  the  affairs  of  Shaw  Jehan  became  defperate, 
after  his  retreat  to  the  Decan,  he  advifed  him  to  fue  for 
a  pardon,  through  his  brother  Purvez.  He  himfelf  undertook 
to  be  his  mefienger  to  Purvez,  to  whofe  temper  and  charafter  he 
could  have  been  no  ftranger.  When  he  arrived  in  the  Imperial 
camp,  he  found  no  difpofition  in  Mohabet  to  relinquilh  by  terms, 
the  advantages  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  fword.  Having 
failed  in  his  endeavours  for  the  prince,  he  applied  for  himfelf. 
Mohabet  was  fliocked  at  this  reiteration  of  treachery ;  and  he 
perfuaded  Purvez  to  throw  him  and  his  family  into  pri- 
fon.  The  latter  were  fent,  under  an  efcort,  to  Agra;  he  him¬ 
felf  was  detained,,  in  clofe  confinement,  in  the  camp,  and  his 
eftate  was  confiscated  by  an  Imperial  edift. 

After  the  decifive  battle  near  Benaris,  the  'province  of  Bengal, 
■which  had  been,  reduced  by  Shaw  Jehan,  fell  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Purvez,  who  had  a  commiffion  from 
his  father  to  govern  the  eaftern  provinces,  conferred  the  fuba- 
fiiip  of  Bengal  upon  Mohabet,  who  fent  his  fon  Channa  Zad, 
lately  arrived  in  the  army,  to  manage  his  government  in  his  own 
abfence.  Dara  the  fon  of  Chan  Chanan,  had  been  made  fuba  of 
Bengal,  by  Shaw  Jehan.  That  young  lord  was  fcized  by  the 
people,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Channa  Zad,  as  loon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  province.  He  immediately  fent 
Data 
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D&r&  to  his  father;  who,  having  informed  the  emperor  of  that  dr-  A.  p. 
cumftance,  received  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  as  an  obftinate  rebel,  <— — 
Mohabet  obeyed,  and  fent  the  unfortunate,  fuba’s  head  to  Agra, 

, .  Chan  Chanan,  though  confined  in  the  camp  of  Purvez,  found 
means,  by  letters,  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  Hiser 
the  Sultana,  and  her  brother  the  vifier.  The  two  laft  had  been  ac  c0“ 
long  the  enemies  of  Mohabet ;  and  the  former  imputed  the  death 
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prince  was  cold  and  (lately  ;  and  feemed  to  forget  his  friend  in  the 
difplcafurc  of  liis  father.  *' 

ticnfiblc  of  his  own  abilities,  confcious  of  his  honour,  elevated 
by  his  reputation  in  war,  Mohdbet  was  difgufted,  beyond  mea- 
furc,  at  this  return  for  his  ferviccs.  He  refolved  to  retire  to  his 
cafllc  of  Rintimpour :  but  an  order  arrived  to  deliver  that  fortrefs 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Sultana’s  creatures.  This  latter 
circumllance  confirmed  what  his  friends  at  court  had  written  to. 
him  before,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  fliould'he  truft  himfelf 
in  the  Imperial  prefcnce.  He  wrote  to  Jehangirc.  He  exprelfed 
his  aftonilhment  at  his  difpleafure.  He  declared  his  perfeS  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  honour  of  his  prince ;  but  he  expreffed  his  well- 
grounded  diflruft  of  his  advifei  s.  The  letter  produced  nothing, 
but  an  order  for  his  immediate  appearance  at  court.  To  refufe 
was  to  rebel.  He  wrote  again  to  the  emperor.  “  I  will,”  fays 
he,  “  ferve  my  fovereign  with  my  life  againft  his  enemies,  but 
I  will  not  expofe  it  to  the  malice  of  his  friends.  Afiure  me  of 
fafety,  and  I  will  clear  myfelf  in  the  prefence.”  Jehangire,  upon 
receiving  this  letter,  was  enraged.  He  difpatched  a  courier, 
with  his  laft  commands  for  his  appearance.  He  at  length  re¬ 
folved  to  obey.  Five  thoufand  Rajaputs,  in  the  Imperial  pay, 
from  an  affection  for  their  general,  offered  him  their  fervice  to 
co.nduQ  him  to  court.  Efcorted  by  thefe,  he  took  the  rout  of 
Lahore,  where  the  emperor,  at  the  time,  refided. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April  1626,  Jehangire  fet  out  from 
Lahore  toward  Cabul.  News  was  brought  to  the  Imperial 
camp  that  Mohabet  had  fent  before  him  the  elephants  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Benaris ;  and  that  he  himfelf  followed,  with  a  re¬ 
tinue  of  five  thoufand  Rajaputs.  The  Sultana  and  the  vifier 
were  ftruck  with  a  double  terror.  They  were  afraid  of  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  : 
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camp.  He  was  not  in  an  enemy’s  country,  and  he  ufed  no  precau- 
■  tioirs.  When  the  greatcft  part  of  the  army  had  paffed,  Moh&bet 
:  fuddenly  advanced  with  his  faithful  Rajaputs.  He  feized  the  bridge, 
and  fet  it  on  fire;  leaving  two  thoufand  of  his  men  under  the 
command  of  his  fon,  to  defend  the  flames,  and  to  flop  the 
return  of  the  enemy.  Having  made  this  difpofition,  he  rode 
.with  great  .fpeed  to  the  Imperial  fquare.  He  was  firft  obferved 
by  the  officers  of  the  houfehold,  palling  by  the  haram  in  feeming 
diforder.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  determined.  They 
were  alarmed;  and  he  rulhed  forward  to  the  emperor’s  tent. 

"The  writer  of  the  Acbal  Namma,  who  was  then  lord  of  the 
wardrobe,  fufpedting  that  Mohabet  meantto  affaffinate  the  emperor, 
drew  his  fword,  and  followed  him  with  great  fpeed.  The  Omrahs 
in  waiting  did  the  fame.  When  they  had  advanced  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  tent,  they  found  Mohabet  furrounded  by  five  hundred  Raja¬ 
puts  on  foot,  Handing  at  the  door,  with  fwords  by  their  fides 
and  pikes  in  their  hands.  The  lords  were  immediately  feized 
and  difarmed.  The  emperor,  hearing  the  noife  and'  confu- 
fion  without,  cut  his  way  through  the  fereens,  and  entered 
the  bathing-tent,  which  was  behind  his  Keeping  apartment. 
Mohabet  alighted  and  entered  ;  not  finding  the  emperer,  he 
preffed  forward  with  forty  Rajaputs,  to  the  bathidg-tent.  Some 
of  the  Imperial  guards  flood  at  the  door.  The  officer  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  fternly  alked  Mohabet,  Why  he  prefumed  to  in¬ 
trude  on  the  emperor's  privacy  ?  He  anfwered  him,  by  putting 
liis  hand  upon  his  fword  and  frowning  upon  him,  with  a  de¬ 
termined  countenance.  A  panic  feized  the  guards.  They  made 
way  for  him  to  pafs.  In  the  outer  apartment  of  the  bathing- 
tent,  flood  many  Omrahs  of  high  rank.  They  drew  their 
fwords ;  but  the  Rajaputs- furrounding  them,  they  thoughrproper 
to  deliver  up  their  arms. 


The 
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The  news  of  this  infult  was  carried  to  the  emperor  by  fome  of 
the  women  who  attended  him  in  the  inner  tent.  He  l'eized  his 
fword,  and  was  about  to  aflault  Mohabet,  when  he  faw  his  guards 
and  nobles  difarmed.  He  tlropt  his  point ;  and  fa  id,  “  "What 
doft  thou  mean,  Mohabet  Chan  ?”  Mohabet  touching  the  ground 
and  then  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  thus  replied  :  “  Forced  by 
the  machinations  of  my  enemies,  who  plot  againfl  my  life,  I 
thrtjw  rnyfelf  under  the  protection  of  my  fovereign.” — “  You  are 
fafe,” — anfwered  the  emperor  ;  “  but  what  would  thefe,  who  ftand 
armed  behind  you  ?” — “  They  want  full  fccurity,"  rejoined  Moha— 
bet,  “  for  meand  my  family ;  and  without  it,  they  will  not  retire.”  ' 
“  — I  underftand  you,”  faid  Jehangire  :  “  name  your  terms,  and 
they  Ihallbe  granted.  Butyoudo  me  an  injuftice,  Mohabet ;  I  did 
not  plot  againft  your  life.  I  knew  your  fervices,  though  I  was 
offended  at  your  feeming  difobedience  to  my  commands.  Be  af- 
fured  of  my  proteGion :  I  fhall  forget  the  conduft  which  necef- 
fity  has  impofed  upon  you.” 

Mohabet,  without  naming  his  conditions,  obferved  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  it  was  now  time  to  take  his  daily  amufement  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  ordered  his  -own  horfe  to 
be  brought.  Jehangire  declined  mounting  him  :  Mohabet  feem- 
ed  not  to  liften.  “  Then,  Mohabet  Chan,”  faid  the  emperor, 
“  if  ftill  I  have  a  horfe  of  my  own,  X  will  mount  him.”  One 
was  brought  him.  They  rode  flowly  away  together,  furrounded 
by  the  Rajaputs.  When  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  Xkirts  of 
the  camp,  Mohabet  obferved  to  the  emperor.  That  it  would  be 
prudent  for  him  to  mount  an  elephant,  to  avoid  any  accident 
that  might  happen  in  the  confufion  which  was  likely  to  enfue. 
Jehangire  had  now  no  will  of  his  own.  He  mounted  the  ele¬ 
phant  ;  and  three  Rajaputs,  under  a  pretence  of  defending  him, 
mounted  by  his  fide. 


The 
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The  emperor  had  fcarcc  placed  himfelf  on  the  elephant,  When 
Mutkirrib  Chan,  one  of  the  officers  of  date,  preffing  through 
the  Rajaputs,  climbed  up  the  elephant’s  fide,  and  fat  down  by 
his  fovercign.  He  was  threatened  by  the  Rajaputs.  He  was 
obftinate,  and  would  not  ftir.  One  Sightly  cut  him  on  the  fore¬ 
head  with  his  fabrc ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  They  had  now 
proceeded  near  a  mile  from  the  camp,  when  fome  of  the  officers 
of  the  houfehold,  mounted  upon  elephants,  came  up,  and  placed 
thcmfelves  on  the  road  before  the  emperor.  Mohabet  ordered 
them  to  clear  the  way  :  they  refufed,  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  He 
then  continued  his  rout,  without  further  obftrudtion,  to  his  own 
camp.  The  emperor  was  brought  to  his  tent :  and  all  fpedlators 
being  removed,  Mohabet  explained  himfelf  to  him,  proteft- 
ing,  that  he  had  formed  no  defigns  neither  againft  his  life  nor 
his  power.  “  But,”  concluded  he  fternly,  “  I  am  determined  to 
be  fafe.” 

Afiph,  the  vifier,  had  eroded  the  bridge  in  the  morning 
with  the  Imperial  army.  -The  Sultana,  when  Mohabet  wis 
bufy  in  fecuring  the  perfon  of  the  emperor,  made  her  efcape  to 
her  brother.  .He  confidered,  that  nothing  was  done,  fo  long 
as  that  haughty  woman  remained  out  of  his  power.  He 
refolved  to  piofecute  his  plan,  with  the  fame  refolute  boldnefs 
with  which  it  was  begun.  He  returned  with  the  emperor  to  his 
former  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the  Gelum.  Sujait  Chan,  an  Om- 
rah  of  high  reputation,  had  arrived  tha$  fcftant  to  join  the 
Imperial  army.  He  knew  the  fituation  of  affairs ;  and  loudly 
inveighed,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Rajaputs,  againft  Mohabet. 
That  lord  was  at  once  enraged  and  alarmed.  He  ordered  his  troops 
to  fall  upon  Sujait  and  his  retinue,  and  every  man  of  them  was 
put  to  the  fword.  The  other  Omrah$,  who  had  hitherto  hovered 
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four  quivers  of  arrows  on  the  enemy.  The  Rajaputs  preffed  into' 
the  ftream  to  feize  her  ;  but  the  mater  of  her  houfchold,  mount¬ 
ing  the  elephant,  turned  him  away,  and  carried  her  out  of'  tlie 
l'ivcr,  notwithfianding  her  threats  and  commands.  .  . 

V/hilfe  thefe  things  happen  in  the  river,  Fidai  Chan  and 
Abul  Haficn,  with  fome  other  gallant  nobles,  forming  a  fquadron 
of  gentlemen  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperialifts,  plunged  into  tke 
river  and  gained  the  oppofite  fnore.  The  flrocfc  between  them 
and  the  Rajaputs  was  violent.  The  latter  gave  way,  and. fled 
toward  the  tents  of  the  prince  Shariar,  where  the  emperor"  re¬ 
mained  tinder  a  guard.  They  ftopt,  and  the  action  became  bloody. 
The  arrows  and  (hot  piercing  through  the  tents,_the  emperor  was 
in  imminent  danger  :  but  Muchlis  Chau,  who  flood  near  him, 
covered  him  with  fliields.  In  the  mean  time,  Moliabet  re-efta- 
blilhed  the  ranks  of  the  fugitives  behind  the  tents.  He  turned 
them,  and  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Imperialifts.  Vifier  Bee, 
Attalla,  and  fevcral  gallant  lords  were  killed :  Fidai  was  covered 
with  wounds.  The  fpirit  of  his  followers  began  to  fink.  '  Mo- 
habet  prefled  hard  upon  them  ;  and  at  length  they  fled.  The 
field  was  cohered  with  dead  bodies ;  and  a  complete  viblory  re¬ 
mained  to  the  Rajaputs.  ' ' 

The  runaways,  gaining  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  found 
their  troops  dimimfhed  and  completely  ruined.  They  gaye  up 
all  thoughts  of  further  refiftance  :  each  fled  to  his  own  home.  1 
The  army,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  was  diflipated.  Afiph 
fled  to  Iris  eftate  ;  and  fliut,  liimfelf  up,  with  five  hundred  men, 
in  the  caflle  of  New  Rhotas,  on  the  Attoc.  The  Sultana  found 
means  to  efcape  to  Lahore.  Molribet  difpatched  a  mefleugcr  to 
Afiph,  with  aflurances  of  fafety,  fhould  he  return  to  the  camp. 
The  vifier  would  not  truft  liimfelf  in  his  hands.  Meer  Berwir, 
the: 
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human,  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  God,  who  hasnorefpeft 
for  perfons.” 

Jehangire  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  fuuation  to  con¬ 
tradict  Mohabet.  He  owned  the  juftice  of  the  accul'ation,  and 
he  figned  a  warrant  for  her  death.  Being  excluded  from  his  pre- 
fcncc,  her  charms  had- loft  their  irrcfiftiblc  influence  over  him; 
and  when  his  paffions  did  not  thwart  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind, 
he  was  always  juft.  The  dreadful  meft'age  wjs  delivered  to  the 
Sultana.  She  heard  it  without  emotion.  “  Imprifoned  faye- 
reigns,”  faid  flie,  “  lofc  their  right  to  life  with  their  freedom  ; 
but  permit  me  for  once  to  fee  the  emperor,  and  to  bathe  with  my 
tears  the  hand  that  has  fixed  the  feal  to  the  warrant  of  death." 
She  was  brought  before  her  hufband,  in  the  prefence  of  Mohabet. 
Her  beauty  fhone  with  additional  Iuftre  through  her  furrow.  She 
littered  not  one  word.  jehangire  burft  into  tears.  “  Will  you  not 
fpare  this  woman,  Mohabet  ?”  faid  the  emperor  ;  “  you  fee  how 
flie  weeps The  emperor  of  the  Moguls,’’  replied  Moha¬ 
bet,  “  fhonld  never  aik  in  vain.”  The  guards  retired  from  her, 
at  a  wave  of  his  hand  ;  and  ftie  was  reftored  that  inftant  to  her 
former  attendants. 

The  friends  of  Mohabet  difapproved  of  his  generofity,  and  he 
had  caufe  to  repent  of  it  himfelf.  The  Sultana  lived  not  to 
thank  her  forgiver,  but  to  revenge  herfelt.  The  Imperial  cwp 
moved  to  Cabul.  Mohabet,  without  appearing  to  coniMnj  ti; 
refted  every  tiling  at  court.  The  emperor  imph.-oy  f. 
his  advice ;  and  lie  even  fecn;cd  to  harbour  no  M  rment  — b--'’- 

him  for  the  part.  He  had  long  known  Ins  -rr- 1 !  -  .  ■ ,• ;  !lr. - . . 

convinced  of  his  integrity  and  gencro (i  r  Nun  a  I  < 
dolcnec  and  pleafure  himfelf,  he  could  not  vrii'h  t. ]..ft  ...  , 
affairs  of  the  ftatc  in  better  hands.  Tit 
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who  knew  his  weasncfs,  lificneu  with  attention  to  his  commands. 
I-Iis  coufhnmon  was  feeble  and  lethargic ;  his  life  a  perpetual 
flumocr.  l:i an  he  hvec,  ;ic  was  c.cIUnccl  for  tne  throne;  and;  as 
he  1  1  n  p  T  lip  f  or  mifbry  of  his 

reign  would  depend  on  taofc  wuom  chance  might  place  around 
him.  His  death  was  regretted,  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  an 
abler  man  might  have  been.  He  never  committed  injuries,  and 
mankind  gave  lum  cream  for  benevolence.  Mahabet  mourned 
him  as  a  good-natured  friend  ;  Jehangire  as  a  dutiful  fon. '  The 
contraft  which  the  character  of  his  brother  prefented,  jufti&cd 
the  fentiments  of  both. 

When  Mohabet  fled,  Noor-Jehan  governed  the  empire  without- 
controul.  While  yet  he  held  the  reins  of  government,  he  had  fent 
orders  to  his  fon  Channa-Zad,  Suba  of  Bengal,  to  fend  him  the  fur- 
plus  of  the  revenues  of  that  country.  Twenty-two  lacks,  under  an- 
efcort,  were-advanced  as  far  as  Delhi,  when  the  flight  of  Mohabet 
happened  ;  and  the  fame  meffenger,  who  brought  the  news  of  the 
treafure  to  the  emperor,  brought  him  alfo  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Purvez.  Jehangire  was  affefted,  beyond  meafure,  at  the  lofs  of 
his  fon  :  he  never  had  difobeyed  his  commands;  and  his  manner  was 
naturally  engaging  and  pleafing. — The  command  of  the  army  de¬ 
volved  upon  Chan  Jehan  Lodi.  He  was  ordered  to  fend  his  family 
to'court  as  hoftages-for  his  faith.— An  unexpected  war  furniihed  a 
field  for  the  abilities  of  Lodi.  The  Nizam  raifed-  difturbances ; 
but  he  was  reduced,  without  battle,  to  terms. 

Chan  Chanan,  who,  after  his  relcafe  from  confinement,  had- 
remained  with  Purvez  in  the  camp,  did  not  long  furvive  that 
prince.  He  attained  to  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age ;  and, 
though  in  his  latter  days  he  was  accufcd  of  treachery,  he  had 


JEHANGIUE. 

covered  the  former  part  of  his  life  with  renown.  He  performed 
many  memorable  aftions,  under  the  emperor  Akbar.  He  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Guzerat;  he  defeated  with  twenty  thoufand 
horfe,  an  army  of  feventy  thoufand,  under  the  confederate  princes 
of 'the  Decan.  He  was  a  fcholar,  as  well  as  a  foldier.  He  was 
the  mod  learned  man  of  his  time  :  ihrewd  in  politics,  eloquent  to 
a  proverb.  He  translated  the  commentaries  of  the  emperor  Ba¬ 
ber  into  the  Perfic,  from  the  Mogul  language.  He  underftood 
the  Arabic,  the  Pehlvi,  and  all  the  dialefls  of  India.  He  was 
alfo  a  good  poet,  and  many  of  his  pieces  have  come  down  to  our 
time.  In  abilities  he  yielded  not  to  his  father,  the  famous  By¬ 
ram  ;  though  he  poffeffed  not  his  integrity  and  unfullied  vir- 
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JEHANGIRE. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Schemes  of  Mohabet  and  Afiph— Death  of  the  emperor— His  charac¬ 
ter — Anecdotes  of  his  private  life — His  religion — His  violence — 
Severe  jufice—and  humanity— The  fon  of prince  Chufero  raifed 
to  the  throne — Defeat  of  Shariar—Shaw  Jehdn  marches  from 
the  Decan— Young  emperor  depofed,  and  murdered— Children  of 
Jehangire— State  ofPerfia. 

MOHABET,  after  his  conference  with  Afiph,  made  the  bed 
of  his  way  to  the  dominions  of  the  Rana.  He  had  been 
recommended  by  letters  from  the  vifier,  to  that  prince ;  and  he ' 
was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  diftinflion.  A"  cir- 
cumftance,  omitted  in  its  place,  will  contribute  to  throw  light  on 
the  fequel.  A  correfpondence,  by  writing,  between  Mohabet  and 
Afiph  would ’be  a  meafure  full  of  peril  to  both.  They  had  re- 
folved  to  feir.e  upon  the  accidents  that  might  arife  in  the  courfe 
of  lime,  for  the  fervice  of  Shaw  Jehan.  The  vifier  was  to  be  the 
judge,  as  having  the  belt  accefs  to  know  the  period  fit  for  their 
purpofe,  from  his  refidence  at  court  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  affairs.  Mohabet  left  a  ring  in  his  hands,  which,  when  it 
fliould  be  fent,  was  the  fignal  for  him  to  efpoufe  openly  the  inte- 
reils  of  the  prince. 

The  edid  of  indemnity  to  Mohabet  had  fcarce  been  promul¬ 
gated,  when  that  lord  underftood  from  cqurt,  that  the  emperor 
began 


Jehangire  was  neither  vicious  nor  virtuous  in  the  extreme-.  Hisdurie- 
His  bad  aftions  proceeded  from  paffion  ;  and  his  good  frequently 
from  whim.  Violent  in  his  meafurcs  without  cruelty,  merciful 
without  feeling,  proud  without  dignity,  and  generous  without 
acquiring  friends.  A  Have  to  his  pleafurcs,  yet  a  lover  of  bufi- 
nefs;  deftitute  of  all  religion,  y,ct  full  of  liiperftition  and  vain 
fears.  Firm  in  nothing  but  in  the  invariable  rigour  of  lus  yofuce, 
he  was  changeable  in  his  opinions,  and  often  the  dope  or  thole 
whom  he  defpil'ed.  Sometimes  calm,  winning,  and  benevolent, 
he  gained  the  atfcdloiis  of  thole  who  knew  him  not;  at  other 
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times,  morol'c,  captious,  referved,  he  became  terrible  to  thofe  in 
whom  lie  mod.  confided  In  public,  he  was  familiar,  complaifatit, 
and  cafy  to  all ;  he  made  no  diP.indlion  between  high  and  low;  he 
heard,  with  patience,  the  complaints  of  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjedls; 
and  grcatnd'o  was  never  a  fecurity  agairtft  his  juftice:  in  private, 
he  was  thoughtful,  cold,  and  filent ;  and  he  often  clothed  his 
countenance  with  fitch  terror,  that  Afiph  Jah  frequently  fled 
from  his  prefence,  and  the  Sultana,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  him,  was  known  to  approach  him  on  trembling 
knees.  His  affedtion  for  his  children  bordered-  on  weaknefs. 
Pic  was  as  forgetful  of  injuries  as  he  was  of  favours.  In  war  he 
had  no  abilities  ;  be  wa3  fond  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  rather 
a  lover  than  an  encourager  of  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Naturally 
averfe  to  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  property  was  fecure  under  his 
adminiftration  i  he  had  no  avarice  himfelf  to  render  him  nnjuft, 
and  he  was  the  determined  and  implacable  enemy  of  extortion  in 
others.  He  was  a  man  of  fcience  and  of  literary  abilities;  and 
the  memoirs  of  his  life,  which  he  penned  himfelf,  do  him  more 
honour  as  a  good  writer,  than  the  matter,  as  a  great  monarch. 
Upon  the  whole,  Jehangire,  though  not  a  faultlefs  man,  was  far 
from  being  a  bad  prince :  he  had  an  inclination  to  be  “virtuous, 
and  his  errors  proceeded  from  a  defedl  more  than  from  a  depravity 
of  foul :  His  mother  was  thought  to  have  introduced  a  tindture 
of  madnefs  into  his  blood  ;  and  an  immoderate  ufe  of  wine  and 
opium  rendered  fometimes  frantic  a  mind  naturally  inflamed. 

Though  Jehangire  was  often  ferious  and  diftant  among  his 
domeftics,  he  was  fond  of  throwing  off  the  charadter  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  of  enjoying  freely  the  fconverfation  of  his  fubjefis.  He 
often  difappeared  in  the  evening  from  the  palace,  and  dived  into 
obfeure  punch-houfes,  to  pafs  fome  hours  in  drinking  and  talking 
with  the  lower  fort., '  He.  had  no  enemies,  and  die  was  under  no 
apprehenfions 
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menia  poffcffcd  fcveral  fadorics  in  the  principal  cities  and  ports, 
and  they  wandered  in  purfuit  of  commerce  over  all  the  empire. 
The  different  opinions  among  all  thefe  feds,  on  a  fubjed  which, 
mankind  reckon  of  the  laft  importance,  were  the  fource  of  dis¬ 
putes,  animoGties,  and  quarrels.  Akbar  was  chagrined.  He 
tolerated  every  religion ;  he  admitted  men  of  all  perfuaftons  into 
his  confidence  and  fervice ;  and  he  had  formed  ferious  thoughts, 
of  promulgating  a  new  faith,  which  might  reconcile  the  minds  of  . 
all  his  fubjeds.  He  elleemcd  himfelf  as  equal  in  abilities  to 
Mahommed,  and  he  had  more  power  to  enforce  his  dodrine. 
But,  forefeeing  the  diftradions  which  this  arduous  meafure  might, 
cccafion,  he  dropt  his  defign ;  and,  inflead  of  eftablilhing  a  new- 
faith,  contented  himfelf  with  giving  no  credit  to  any  of  the 
old  fyftems  of  religion.  Jehangire  in  his  youth  had  imbibed 
his  father’s  principles.  He  began  to  write  a  new  code  of  divine 
law but  he  had  neither  the  aufterity  nor  the  abilities  of  a  pro¬ 
phet.  He  Ihewed  more  wifdom  in  relinquilhing,  than  in  forming 
i'uch  a  vifionary  fcheme. 

Jehangi're  tvas  fubjed  to  violent  paflions  upon  many  occafions. 
Complaints  againft  his  nobles,,  and  even  againft  his  favourite  fons, 
were  received  with  an  eagernefs,  and1  a  rage  againft  the  offenders, 
more  eafily  imagined  than  deferibed.  When  his  mind  was  heated 
with  a  relation  of  oppreflion,  he  often  burft  out  into  a  loud  excla¬ 
mation,  “  Who  in  my  empire  has  dared  to  do  this  wrong  ?”  His 
violence  flew  before  the  accufation  ;  and  to  name  any  perfon  to 
him,  was  to  convince  him  of  his  guilt.  Shaw  Jehan  had  been 
known,  when  in  the  greateft  favour,  to  have  come  trembling  be¬ 
fore  his  father,  at  the  accufation  of  the  meaneft  fubjed ;  and  the- 
whole  miniftry,  and  the  fervants  of  the  court,  frequently  flood' 
abafhed,  pale,  diftant,  and  in'  terror  for  themfelves,  when  a  poor 
man  in  rags  was  relating  his  grievances  to  the  emperor- 
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"Hi*  exceflive  feverity  in  the  execution  of  impartial  juftice,  was 
the  great  line  which  marks  the  features  of  the  charafter  of 
Jehangire.  He  had  no  refpect  of  perfons,  when  he  animadverted 
ujjon  crimes.  His  former  favour  was  obliterated  at  once  by- 
guilt;  and  he  perfevered,  with  undeviating  rigour,  to  revenge 
upon  the  great,  the  injuries  done  to  the  low.  The  ftory  of 
Seif  Alla  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  favage  jufiice.  The 
fiftes  of  the  favourite  Sultana  had  a  fon  by  her  hufband  Ibrahim, 
the  Suba  of  Bengal,  who,  from  his  tender  years,  had  been  brought 
up  at  court  by  the  emprefs,  who  having  no  fons  by  Jehangire, 
adopted  Seif  Alla  for  her  own.  The  emperor  was  fond  of  the 
boy;  he  even  often  feated  him  upon  his  fhrone.  At  twelve  years  of- 
age  Alla  returned  to  his  father  in  Bengal.  Jehangire  gave  him 
a  letter  to  the  Suba,  with  orders  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Burd- 
wan.  Alla,  after  having  refided  in  his  government  forne  years, 
had  the  misfortune,  when  he  was  one  day  riding  on  an  elephant 
through  the  ftreet,  to  tread  by  accident  a  child  to  death.  The 
parents  of  the  child  followed  Alla  to  his  houfe.  They  loudly 
demanded  an  exemplary  punifhment  on  the  driver;  and  the 
governor,  confidering  it  an  accident,  refuted  their  requeft,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  driven  away  from  bis  door.  ‘  They  abufed 
him  in  very  opprobrious  terms ;  and  Alla,  proud  of  his  rank 
and  family,  expelled  them  from  the  diftrich  of  Burdwan. 

Jehangire  refiding,  at  that  time,  in  the  city  of  Lahore,  they 
found  their  way,  after  a  long  journey  on  foot,  to  the  prefence. 
They  called  aloud  for  juftice;  and  the  emperor  wrote  a  letter  to 
Alla  with  his  own  hand,  with  peremptory  orders  to  rcftorc  to  the 
injured  parents  of  the  child  their  poffeffions,  and  to  make  them  ample 
amends  for  their  lols  and  the  fatigue  of  their  journey.  The  pride 
of  Alla  was  hurt,  at  the  vi&ory  obtained  over  him;  and.inftead 
of  obeying  the  orders  of  his  prince,  he  threw  them  into  prifen, 
Vol.  I.I.  P  fh 
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till  they  made  fubmiflions.  to  him  for  their  conduit.  But'asfoon 
as  they  were  releafed,  they  travelled  again  to  Lahore.  Alla  was 
alarmed,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  Sultana  and  Afipfa  Jih,  to 
prevent  the  petitioners  from  being  admitted  into  the  prefence. 
They  hovered  to  no  effeiR,  for  fomc  months,  about  the  palace. 
They  could  not  even  come  within  hearing  of  the  emperor,  till 
one  ’day,  that  he  was  taking  his  pleafure  in  a  barge  upon  the 
river.  They  prefled.  forward  through  the  crowd  ;  and  fhrice 
called  out  aloud  for  jullice.  The  emperor  heard  them,  and  he 
recolledced  their  perfons.  He  ordered  the  barge  to  be  rowed,  that 
inftant,  to  the  bank;  and,  before  he  inquired  into  the. nature  of 
their  complaint,  he  wrote  an  order  for  them  to  receive  a  penfion 
for  life,  from  the  Imperial  treafury.  When  they  had  explained 
their  grievances,  he  faid  not  a  word,  but  he  commanded  Alla  to 
appear  immediately  at  court. 

Alla  obeyed  the  Imperial  command  ;  but  he  knew  not  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  Jehangire,  which  that  prince  had  locked  up  in  his 
own  breaft.  The  youth  encamped  with  his  retinue,  the  night  of 
his  arrival,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river;  and  feat  a  mef- 
fenger  to  announce  his  coming  to  the  emperor.  Jehangire  gave 
.  orders  for  one  of  his  elephants  of  ftate  to  be  ready,  by  the- 
dawn  of  day;  and  he  at  the  fame  time  dire&ed  the  parents  of  the 
child  to  attend.  He  himfelf  was  up  before  it  was  light,  and  having 
crofled  the  river,  he  came  to  the  camp  of  Alla,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  bound.  The  parents  were  mounted  upon  the  ele¬ 
phant;  and  the  emperor  ordered  the  driver  to  tread  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  man  to  death.  .But  the  driver,  afraid  of  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  Sultana,  palled  over  him  feveral  times,  without 
giving  the  elephant  the  neceflary  di-re&ions.  The  emperor, 
however,  by  his  threats  obliged  him  at  laft  to  execute  his 
orders.  He  retired  home  in  filence ;  and  iflued  out  his  com- 


As  foon  as  Jehangire  expired,  Afiph,  at  the  head  of  the  Im-  Dawir  Borfn 
perial  retinue,  proceeded  with  the  body  to  Lahore.  When  he  'hc 

arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Gelum,  he  difpatched  a  Hindoo 
named  Narfi,  with  the  ring  to  Mohabet,  as  the  'fignal  for  that 
lord  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Shaw  Jehan.  The  will  of  Jehangire 
had  been  opened  immediately  upon  his  demife.  He  had,  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  Sultana,  named  his  fourth  fon  Shariar,  as  his 
fucceflpr  in  the  throne ;  but  that  prince  had,  fome  weeks  before, 
fet  out  for  Lahore.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Jehangire 
arrived  at  that  city,  the  prince  feized  upon  the  Imperial  trea- 
fure,  and  encouraged  the  troops  td  join  him,  by  ample  donations. 

The  vilier  was  alarmed.  To  gain  time  for  the  execution  of 
his  defrgns  in  favour  of  Shaw  Jehan,  he  proclaimed  Dawir 
Buxlh,  the  fon  of  prince  Chufero,  emperor  of  the  Moguls.  His 
P  2  [filler 
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filler  difapproved  of  this  meafure ;  and  endeavoured  to  ralfo'a 
party  in  the  camp  in  favour  of  Shariar  :  but  he  put  i tf  &Kf  to 
her  fchemes,  by  confining  her  to  her  tent ;  and  gave  ftridt  orders, 
that  none  fliould  be  admitted  into  her  prefence.  " J  ■ 

Shariar,  by  means  of  the  lmperial  treafure,  colledted  together 
a  confiderable  force.  Being  ill  of  a  venereal  diforder  himfelf*  hp 
appointed  Baielar,  the  fon  of  his  uncle,  the  prince  Daniahto  com¬ 
mand  his  army.  The  troops  of  Afiph  were  inferior,  in  number 
to  thofe  of  Shariar  ;  but-  they  were,  in  fome  meafure,  difeipliaed* 
and  inured  to  - the  field.  Shariar  had  eroded  the  Gelum  before 
the  arrival  of  Afiph ;  who  drew  up  his  forces  upon,  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  -It"  was  rather  a  flight  than  a  bat¬ 
tle.  The  raw  troops  of  Shariar  gave  way,  before  they  came  to 
blows.  He  was  not  himfelf  in  the  adtion  :  he  flood  on  a  diftant 
hill,  and  fell  in  into,  the  current  of  retreat.  He  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  the  citadel  of  Lahore;  which  was  invefled  the  next  day  by 
the  army  of  Afiph.  The  friends  tif  Sharilr  defected  him; 
and  made  terms  for  themfelves.  The  unfortunate  prinee  hid 
himfelf  in  a  cellar  within  theharam.  He  was  found,  and  dragged 
to  the  light  by  Ferofe  Chan  ;  and  Alliverdi  bound  his  hands  with 
his  girdle,  and  brought  him  to  Dawir  Buxfh.  He  was  ordered 
to  be  confined ;  and  the  fecond  day  he  was  deprived  of  fight. 

Narfi,  the  meflenger  of  Afiph,  arrived  with  the  ring,  after  a 
journey  of  three  weeks,  at  Chibir  on  the  borders  of  Golconda; 
■where  Mohabet,  at  the  time,  refided,  with  Shaw  Jehan.  He  in¬ 
formed  the  prince  of  the  death  of  Jehangire ;  and  acquainted 
Moh&bet  of  the  plan,  formed  t>y  the  vificr,  to  fecure  the  throne  for 
the  former ;  and  that  Dawir  Buxfh  was  only  raifed,  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  bulwark  agaiftfl  the  defigns  of  the  Sultana,  and  to  appeaie 
the  people,  who  were  averfe  to  Shariar.  Shaw  jehan,  by  the 
■8.  -  advice 
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odjzice  of  Mohabet,  began  his  march  through  Guzerat.  Two 
officers  were  fent  with  letters  to  the  vizier ;  and  Niihar  Chan  was 
dilpatched  with  prefents  to  Lodi,  who  commanded  the  army  in 
the  Decan. 


Lodi  was  always  averfe  to  the  interefts  of  Shaw  Jehan.  He 
was  proud  and  paflionate ;  of  high  birth,  and  reputation  in 
war.  Deriving  his  blood  from  the  Imperial  family  of  Lodi,  he 
even  had  views  on  the  empire."  Many  of  his  nation  ferved  un¬ 
der  him  in  the  army ;  and  confiding  in  their  attachment,  he  look¬ 
ed  with  fecret  pleafure  upon  the  contefts  for  the  throne,  which 
were  likely  to  arifein  the. family  of  Timur.  He  had  detached  a 
part  of  his  army  to  feize  Malava,  and  all  the  Imperial  territories 
bordering  upon  that  province.  The  meflenger  of  Shaw  Jehan 
was  received  with  coldnefs.  The  anfwer  given  him  was  undeci- 
five  and  evafive ;  and  he  was  difmifled  without  any  marks  either 
of  refentment  or  favour.  Lodi  did  not  fee  clearly  before  him; 
and  he  was  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  events  as  they  Ihould 
happen,  to  rife. 

Shaw  Jehdn  having,  as  already  mentioned,  taken  the  rout  of 
Guzerat,  received  the  fubmilfion  of  that  province.  Seif  Chan, 
who  commanded  for  the  empire,  being  fick,  was  taken  in  his  bed ; 
but  his  life  was  fpared  at  the  interceffion  of  his  wife,  who  was 
the  particular  favourite  of  the  fifter  of  the  prince.  Having  re¬ 
mained  feven  days  at  Ahmedabad,  news  arrived  of  the  victory  of 
thevifier  over  Shariar.  Chidmud-Pcrift  was  difpatched  to  the  con¬ 
queror  with  letters.  They  contained  expreffions  of  the  deepefi  gra¬ 
titude  to  tire  minifter ;  but  he,  af  the  fame  time,  intimated,  that 
diflention  could  not  ceafe  but  with  the  life  of  the  foils  of  Chul'ero 
and  Daniil. — The  temporary  emperor,  Dawir  Buxlh,  had  been 
dethroned  and  imprifoned  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Shaw 
Jchan’at 
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Jehan’s  meffenger  at  Lahore.  His  brother  Gurfhafp,  and  BaidSr 
and  Ho/hung,  the  fous  of  Danial,  hail  been  alfo  confined.  "T% 
fiiow  his  attachment  to  Shaw  Jehan,  the  vifier  delivered  the -keys' 
of  the  prifon  to  Perift ;  and  that  chief,  to  gain  his  matter’s  favour, 
ftrangled  the  three  princes  that  very  night.  Afiph  made  no  en¬ 
quiry  concerning  their  deaths.  He  marched  the  next  day  to¬ 
ward  Agra,  having  proclaimed  Shaw  Jehan  emperor  of  the'  •' 
Moguls. 

Shaw  Jehan  arriving  at  Ajmere,  was  joined,  in'that  city,  by  the 
Rana  and  his  foil.  They  were  dignified  with  titles;  and*  feveral 
Omrahs  were  raifed  :to  higher  ranks  of  nobility.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ajmere,  with  many  rich  eftates,_  were  conferred  upon 
MohSbet ;  and  the  emperor,  for  Shaw  Jehan  had  affumed  that 
title,  marched  toward  Agra,  and.  pitched  his  camp  in  fight  of 
that  capital,  on  the  31ft  of  January  1628,  in  the  garden,  which 
from  its  beauty  was  called  the  Habitation  of  Light.  Caffim, 
the  governor  of  Agra,  came  with  the  keys,  and  touched  the 
ground  with  his  forehead  before  the  emperor  ;  who  entered  the 
city  the  next  day,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  They 
forgot  his  crimes  in  his  fplendour ;  and  recognized  the  right  to 
the  throne,  which  murder  had  procured. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  the  emperor  Jehangire  :  five  fons 
and  two  daughters.  The  firft  were  Chufero,  Purvez,  Churrum, 
Jehandar,  and  Shariar ;  the  daughters  were  Sultana  Nifla,  and 
Sultana  Bar  Banu.  Chufero,  Purvez  and '  Jehandar  died  before 
their  father  :  Shariar  fell  a  victim  to  his  brother’s  jealoufy  ;  and 
Churrum,  under  the  name  of  Shaw  Jehan,  fucceeded  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  prince  Chufero  left  two  fons,  Dawir  Buxfli  and  Gur- 
fliafp  :  the  firft  had  obtained  the  name  of  emperor ;  they  were  both 
murdered,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  at  Lahore'.  The  chil- 
6.  dren 
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tvas  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Wall!  s  who  being  expelled  by  fcia 
uncle,  took  refuge,  with  many  of  the  nobles,  in  the  court  of  Shaw 
Abas.  The  Pcrfian  affifted  him  with  an  army.  He  was  fticcefe- 
ful  in  many  engagements,  defeated  his  uncle’s  forces,  and  took 
the  city  of  Bochara ;  but  his  fortune  changed  near  Samarcand, 
and  he  fell  in  a  battle,  which  he  loft.  The  views  of  Abas,  on 
the  weftern  dominions  of  the  Ufoecs,  which  had  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  Perfta,  fell  with  his  ally  Walli.  Emam  Kulli  andhis  bro¬ 
ther  divided  between  them  the  empire  ;  and,  notvithftanding  the 
■efforts  of  Abas,  retained  the  dominion  of  the  extenfive  province 
;of  Choraffan.  .  . 
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CHAP.  I. 

Reflections — Accefflon  of  Shaw  fehin—Promotions—The  'emperor's 
children — State  of  the  empire  with  regard  to  foreign  powers — 
Incurflon  of  the  Ujbecs—War  in  Bnndelcnnd—Difgrace— Tragical 
Jlory — and  flight  of  Chan  Jehdn  Lodi — Death  and  character 
of  Shaw  Abas  of  Perfta — Emperors  march  to  the  Decan — War 
in  Golconda  and  Tellingana — Irruption  of  the  Afgans — The  -vifler 
Aflph  takes  the  fold. 

THE  ideas  upon  government  which  the  Tartars  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  Afia  carried  into  their  conquefts  in  Hindoftan,  were 
often  fata!  to  the  pofterity  of  Timur.  Monarchy  defcends  through 
the  channel  of  primogeniture ;  but  defpotif®  muft  never  fall  into 
the  hands'  of  a  minor.  The  prince  is  the  center  of  union  be¬ 
tween  all  the  members  of  the  Hate  ;  and,  when  he  happens  to  be 
a  child,  the  ties  which  bind  the  allegiance  of  the  fubjed  are 
diffolved.  Habituated  to  battle,  and  inured  to  depredation,  the 
Tartars  always  adopted  for  their  leader,  that  perfcn  of  the  family 
of  their  princes  who  was  moft  proper  for  their  own  mode  of  life ; 
and  loft  fight  of  hereditary  fuccelfion  in  the  convenience  of  the 
nation.  When  they  fettled  in  better  regions  than  their  native 
country,  they  did  not  lay  afide  a  cuftom  fuited  only  to  incurlion 
ail'd  war.  Tire  fuccelfion  to  the  throne  was  never  determined 
by  eftablilhed  rules;  and  a  door  was  opened  to  intrigue,  r. 
murder,  and  to  civil  war.  Every  prince,  as  if  in  an  enemy's 
country,  mounted  the  throne  through  conque  d ;  and  the 
*Vo L.  III.  /afety 
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fafety  of  the  Hate,  as  well  as  Iiis  own,  forced  him,  in  a  minder, 
to  become  an  afiaftin,  and  to  ftain  the  day  of  his  aeceffion  with 
the  blood  of  his  relations.  When  therefore  the  Defpot  died,  am¬ 
bition  was  not  the  only  fource  of  broils  among  his  fen's.  They 
contended  for  life  as  '.veil  as  for  the  throne  ;  under  a  certainty 
that  the  firft  mud  be  loft,  without  a  poffcffion  of  the  fecond.  Self- 
prefervation,  that  firft  principle  of  the  human  mind,  converted 
frequently  the  humane  prince  into  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  neCeffity 
prompted  men  to  actions,  which  their  fouls  perhaps  abhorred.  ■ 

Shaw  Jehan  had  this  apology  for  the  murder  of  his,  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  manners  of  the  people  were  £o  much  adapted  to 
an  idea  of  ncceffity  in  fucli  a  cafe,  that  they  acquieiced  with¬ 
out  murmuring  under  his  government.  He  mounted  the  throne 
of  the  Moguls  in  Agra,  on  the  firft  of  February  of  the  year 
1628  of  the  Chriftian  ./Era;  and,  according  to  the  pompous  man¬ 
ner  of  eaftern  princes,  affirmed  the  titles  of  The  true  star 

OF  THE  FAITH,  THE  SECOND  LORD  OF  THE  HAPPY  CONJUNC¬ 
TIONS,  MAUOMMEP,  THE  KING  OF  THE  WORLD.  He  W3S 
born  at  Lahore  on  the  fifth  of  January.  1591,  and,  on  the  day 
of  his  aeceffion,  he  was  thirty-fix  folar  years  and  twenty-eight 
days  old.  To  drive  away  the  memory  of  the  late  affaffinations 
from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  gratify  the  nobles,  who 
had  crowded  from  every  quarter  to  Agra,  he  ulhered  in  his  reign 
with  a  feftival,  which  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  known 
in  that  age,  in  magnificence  and  expence.  The  pompous  fhews 
of  the  favourite  Sultana,  in  the  late  reign,  vanifhed  in  the. fur- 
perior  grandeur  of  thofe  exhibited  by  Shaw  Jehan., 

In  the  midft  of  feftivity  and  joy,  Shaw  Jehan  did  neither  for¬ 
get  the  date  nor  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  his  friends.. 
Afiph  Jah,  though  not  yet  arrived  from  Lahore,  was  confirmed 
in  the  office  of  vifier.  His  appointments  to  fupport  the  dignity 
of 
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•o£  his  ftation,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  part  he  a&ed,  in  fecuring 
the  poffeffion  of  the  throne  to  the  emperor,  amounted  to  near  a 
million  fterling.  Mohabet  who,  in  Shaw  Jehan’s  progrefs  from 
the  Decan  to  Agra,  had  been  prefented  with  the  government  of 
.Ajmere,  was  raifed  to  the  high  office  of  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces,  and  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Chan  Chanan,  or  firfl 
of  the  nobles.  His  fon  Ghanazad,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the 
title  of  Chan  Ziman,  was  placed  in  the  government  of  Malava. 
■Bchar  was  conferred  on  Chan  Alum,  Bengal  on  Cafim,  Allaha- 
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born  to  him  by  his  favourite  wife  the  daughter  of  Afiph,  that 
lie  conferred  upon  their  grandfather,  the  pompous  title  .of 
The  KATI1E11  OF  PRINCES,  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  R-EAEM, 
AND  PROTECTOR  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Imperial  prince  Dara  Sheko  was  thirteen  years  Old  at  the 
acceffion  of  his  father  to  the  throne ;  Suja  was  in  the  twelfth, 
Aurungzebe  in  the  tenth,  and  Morad  in  the  fourth  lunar  year 
of  his  age.  ‘  The  eldeft  of  the  emperor’s  children,  by  the  favou¬ 
rite  Sultana,  the  daughter  of  Afiph,  was  the  princefs  Jehapara, 
which  name  fignifies  The  ornament  . of  the  world.  She  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  Shaw-  Jehan  mounted  the  throne. 
Senfible,  lively  and  generous,  elegant  in  her  perfon,  and  accom- 
plifhed  in  her  mind,  flie-  obtained  an  abfolute  empire  over  her 
father.  A  fimilarity  of  difpolition  with  the  open. and  fincere 
Dara,  attached  her  to  the  intereft  of  that  prince ;  and  he  owed, 
In  a  great  meafure,  the  favour  of  his  father  to  her  influence. 
Rollienrai  Begum,  or  The  princess  of  ,the  enlightened 
mind,  was  the  fecond  daughter  of  Shaw -Jehan,  and  his  fourth 
child  by  the  favourite  Sultana.  Her  wit  was  fharp  and  penetrating, 
her  judgment  found,  her  manner  engaging  like  her  perfon ;  fee 
was  full  of  addrefs,  and  calculated  for  ftratagem  and  intrigue.  She 
refembled  the  pervading  genius  of  Aurungzebe,  and  fhe  favour¬ 
ed  his  defigns.  The  emperor’s  third  daughter  was  Suria  Banu, 
or  The  splendid  princess;  a.  name  fuited  to  her  exquifite 
beauty.  She  was  eafy  andgentle  in  her  temper,  foft  and  pleat¬ 
ing  in  her  addrefs,  humane,  benevolent  and  filent :  averfe  to  du¬ 
plicity  and  art,  full  of  dignity  and  honourable  pride.  She  took 
no  part  in  the  intrigues  which,  difturbed  the  repofe  of  the  ftate, 
devoting  her  time  to  the  accomplilhments  of  her  lex,  and  a  few 
innocent  amufements. 
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Shaw  Jehan  found  himfelf  in  the  peaceable  poffcffion-  of  the 
extenfive  empire  of  his  father,  and  he  had.  abilities  to  govern  it 
with'-dignity,  juftice  and  precifion.  Tranquillity  was  eflablilhcd 
at  home;  and  there  were  no  enemies  to  difturb  him  from 
abroad.  Shaw  Abas  foon  after  died  in  Perfia;  and  the  feepter  fell 
into  the  weak  and  inactive  hands  of  his  grandfon  Sefi ;  a 
prince,  incapable'  of  either  governing  his  fubjefls  with  dignity, 
or  of  giving  any  difturbance  to  his  neighbours.  The  fpirit  of 
the  'Uihecs  had  declined ;  and  they  were  exhaufted  by  dis¬ 
puted  fuccelfions  'and  civil  wars.  The  Indian  nations,  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  empire,  were  peaceable  and  unwarlike :  incapable 
of  committing  injuries,  and  too  diftant  from  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  receive  them.  "The  Portugueze,  though  the  moil  power¬ 
ful  European  nation  in  India,  were  not  formidable  to  the  empire, 
though  hated  by  the  prince.  Shaw  Jehan,  when  in  arms  again!! 
his  father,  had  fblicited  their  affiftance.  They  had  not  only  re- 
fufed  him  their  aid,  but,  in  a  manly  manner,  reproached  him 
for  having  demanded  it  again!!  his  parent  and  fovereign.  He 
was  fenfible  of  the  juftice  of  the  reproof,  and  therefore  could 
not  forgive  it.  The  Sultana  was  their  enemy.  She  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  hulhand  to  one  of  their  fetciements  ;  and  flie  was  en¬ 
raged  beyond  meafure  again!!  them  for  the  worfliip  they  paid. 


Tlie  difrefpefl  Ihewn  by  Loci  who  commanded  in  the  De- 
ean,  to  Nilhar  Chan-  the  emperor's  meflsnger,  produced  a  fu- 
percedrng  commilfion  to  the  latter  again!!  the  former.  Nilhar 
produced  the  Imperial  mandate :  but  Lodi  would  not  obey. 
MohSbet  was  ordered  with  a  force  again!!  the  refractory  general ; 
and  Nilhar,  on  account  of  his  not  having  acted  with  a  proper 
fpirit,  was  recalled.  Chan  Ziman,  from  his  government  of  Ma¬ 
laya,  marched  with  oil  his  forces  to  the  aid  of  his  father  Moh‘t> 
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bet.  Lodi  was  foon  reduced  to  extremities.  He  feflt  meflen- 
gers  to  Mohabct,  with  a  requefl:  of  his  mediation.  wi&  the 
emperor,  explaining  away  his  conduG,  by  the  difficulty  of  decid¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  reigning  emperor  againft  the  will  of  Jehan- 
gire.  “  But  now,”  continues  he,  “  that  Shaw  Jehan  remains  alone 
of  the  pofterity  of  Timur,  Lodi  cannot  hefitate  to'  obey  his 
commands.”  Tliefe  letters  were  received  by  Mohabet  before 
things  came  to  open  hoftility.  He  tranimitted  them  to  Ajjra,and 
Lodi  was  reliored,  in  appearance,  to  favour. 

The  confufions  occafioned  by  the  difputed  fucceffion,  after  the 
death  of  Jehangire,  rouzed  the  ambition  of  Shaw  KuE,  -prince  of 
the  Ufbec  Tartars.  He  looked  upon  a'  civil  war  as  a  certain 
event  in  India;  and  he  refolved  to  feize  on  the  opportunity 
prefented  by  Fortune.  He  ordered  ten  thoufand  of  his  beft  horfe 
under  Nidder  Mahommed,  accompanied  with  a  good  train  of  artil¬ 
lery,' to  penetrate  into  the  province  of  Cabul.  That  general 
entered  the  Imperial  dominions,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  fortrefs  of 
Zohac.  But  the  place  was  fo  ftrong,  and  fo  well  defended  by 
Zingis,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  that  Mahommed,  after 
■fuffering  a  confiderable.  lofs,  raifed  the  fiege.  The  Ulhecs, 
however,  did  not  retreat  to  their  own  country.  Mahommed, 
after  being  repulfed  at  Zohac,  attempted  to  furprize  Cabul,  and, 
having  failed  in  the  enterprlze,  he  fat  down  before  that  city. 

Having  fummoned  the  garrifon  of  Cabul  to  no  purpofe,  the 
Ufbecs  began  to  make  their  approaches.  They  foon  advanced 
their  batteries  to  the'  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  arid,  by  aconltant 
fire,  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  wall.  Ziffef,  the  late  Saba,  had 
left  the  place  ;  and  Lifcar,  the  new  governor,  was  not  -yet  arrived. 
The  command  of  the  garrifon  was-  m  Jacob  Chan ;  -who  defended 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  enemy  was  beat  back  with  greet  lofs  in 
a  a  general 
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a  general  aflault.  Mahommed,  though  repulfed,  was  not  dif- 
courcged.  He  raifed,  with  great  labour,  mounds  to  command 
the  walls  ;  and  drove  the  befieged  from  the  rampart.  The 
breach,  however,  had  been  repaired,  and  the  Ufbecs  durft  not 
attempt  to  fcale  the  walls. 

The  news  of  the  invafion  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Agra;  and  the  emperor,  finding  that  Mohabet  had  fettled 
the  affairs  of  the  Decan,  ordered  that  general  to  the  relief 
of  Cabul.  Having  left  his  fon  in  his  command  in  the  fouth, 
Mohdbet  haftened  with  all  expedition  to  the  north.  Twelve 
thoufand  horfe  attended  him ;  and  he  was  to  take  up  the  forces  of 
Punjab  on  his  way.  The  fiege  had  now  continued  three  months; 
the  Uibecs  had  again  made  a  pradicable  breach,  and  the  ditch  was 
almoft  filled,  when  the  news  of  the  march  of  Mohabet  arrived  in 
the  camp  of  Mahommed.  He  redoubled  his  diligence;  and  the 
garrifon,  who  knew  nothing  of  fuccour,  began  to  defpair.  When, 
therefore,  the  Ufbecs  began  to  prepare  for  a  fecond  general  aflault, 
the  befieged  fallied  out  with  all  their  forces.  The  battle  was  ob- 
ftinate  and  bloody;  but  Mahommed  was  at  length  obliged  to  give 
way ;  and  the  garrifon  hung  on  his  heels  beyond-  the  frontiers 
of  the  province.  Mohabet,  upon  the  news  of  this  defeat,  re¬ 
turned  to  Agra  ;  and  civil  contefls  took  up  the  attention  of  the 
Ufbecs  at  home. 

The  invafion  of  the  Ufbecs  was  fucceeded  by  an  infurrec- 
tion  in  the  fmall  province  of  Bundclcund.  The  Indian  prince 
of  that  country,  whofe  name  was  Hidjiir  Singh,  having  come  to 
pay  his  refpefts  at  the  court  of  Agra,  found  that  an  addition  was 
made,  in  the  books  of  the  Imperial  treafury,  to  the  tribute  which 
he  and  his  anceftors  had  formerly  paid  to  the  houfe  of  Timur. 
Inftead  of  petitioning  for  an  abatement  of  the  impoft,  he  fled  with- 
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out  taking  leave  of  the  emperor.  When  he  arrived  in  hfe; 
nions,  he  armed  his  dependants  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thou- 
l'and  men.  He  garrifoned  his  fortrefles,  and  occupied  the  paflfes 
which  led  to  his  country.  The  emperor  was  enraged  at  the.'pr^- 
fumption  of  this  petty  chieftain.  He  ordered  Mohabet  to  eater 
his  country  with  twelve  thoufand  horfe  and.  three  thoufand 
foot,  by  the  way  of  Gualiar.  Lodi,  lately  received  into  favour, 
with  twelve  thoufand  more,  was  commanded  to  invade  BundeL- 
cund  from  the  fouth ;  and  Abdalla,  with  feven  thoufand  horfe, 
from  the  eaft,  by  the  way  of  Allahabad.  Thefe  three  armies, 
under  three  experienced  and  able  officers,  were  more  than  neefef- 
lary  for  the  fervice  ;  but  the  emperor  was  defirous  to  fliew  an 
inftance  of  vigour  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  raife  the 
terror  of  his  difpleafure,  and  to  eftabliffi  tranquillity  and  good 
order  by  the  means  of  fear.  . 

The  emperor  himfelf  marched  from  Agra  on  the  twentieth  of 
December,  on  a  tour  of  pleafure  to  the  foreft  of  Niderbari,  where 
he  hunted  tigers  for  fix  days,  and  then  took  the  route  of  Gualiar, 
that  he  might  be  near  the  feat  of  war.  He  opened  the  gates  of 
that  fortrefs  to. all  (late  prifoners,  fome  of  whom  had  remained  in 
confinement  during  the  whole  of  the  former  reign.  This  cle¬ 
mency  procured  him  popularity,  and  took  away  part  of  the  odium 
which  his  bloody  policy  had  already  fixed  on  his  charadler. 
The  l-efraaory  Raja  was,  in  the  mean  time,  prefled  hard  on 
every  fide.  He  refilled  with  fpiiit;  but  he  was  driven  from 
poft  to  poft.  He,  as  the  lad  refort,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his 
fort  of  Eiige.  Abdalla  fat  down  before  it ;  and  having  made  a 
pradticable  breach,  formed  the  place,  and  put  the  garrifon,  con-, 
filling  of  three  thoufand  men,  to  the  fword.  The  Raja  made  his 
•efcape.  He  was  ruined,'  but  his  fpirit  was  not  broken.  With 
the  remaining  part  of  his  army  he  fell. into  the  pout  of  Mohabet; 
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was  appointed  to  that  important  Ration.  He  let  oats  froth  ocStrcj*. 
and  Chan  Zeman,  having  refigned  the  army  and  governments  ts 
him,  returned  to  Agra.  This  change  in  the  government  of 
the  frontier  provinces  was  productive  of  disturbances.  •  The 
Nizam  of  Golconda,  who  had  been  kept  quiet  by  the  reputation 
of  Mohabet  and  his  fon,  invaded,  upon  the  departure  of  the  lattEE, 
the  Imperial  province  of-Candeifh.  Diria,  who,  in  fubordinatiora 
to  the  new  Suba,  commanded  the  army,  attacked  the  Nizam  in  a 
difadvantageous  fituation,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  into  hi s 
own  dominions,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  hia  army. 

The  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  Ulbecs  upon  Cabul,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  preceding  year,  together  with  domeftic  diftradfcions 
confequent  upon  their  difgrace,  had  hitherto  fecured  the  peace  of  - 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire.  They  were,  however, 
anxious  to  recover  their  loft  reputation.  An  army  of  volun¬ 
teers  were  colledled,  and  the  command  veiled  in  Zingis.  That 
officer  Suddenly  entered  the  Imperial  dominions ;  and  fat  down 
before  the  fort  of  Bamia,  in  the  mountains  of  Cabul.  The  place 
was  feebly  garrifoned,  and  the  Ulbecs  prefled  the  fiege-  with 
vigour.  It  feir  into  their  hands ;  and  Zingis  having  demolifhed 
the  walls,  returned,  with  the  plunder  of  the  open  country,  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Ulbecs.  This  irruption  could  be  fcarce  called  a 
war ;  as  the  fudden  retreat  of  the  enemy  reftored  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity. 


The  mo®  remarkable  event  of  the  Second  year  of  Shaw  Jehdn 
is  the  flight  of  Chan  Jehan  Lodi  from  Agra.  This  nobleman, 
at  the  death  of  Jehangire,  commanded,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
imperial  army  ftationed  in  the  Decan.  The  favourite  Sultana 
had  found  means,  by  letters,  to  gain  over  Lodi  to  the  intereft 
or  tne  prince  Shariar,  whom  flte  had  refolved  to  place  bn  the 
6  throne 
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.throne  of  India.  Shaw  Jehan,  in  his  march  to  Agra,  applied  to 
hint  ' for  a  paflage  through  his  government,  which  lie  abibluteiy 
.  refMed.  He  added  contempt  to  his  refufal ;  by  lending  a  tliou- 
fand  roupees,  a  horfe,  and  a  drefs  to  the  prince,  as  to  a  perfon 
.of  inferior  dignity  to  himfelf.  The  meflenger  of  Lodi,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  the  courage  to  deliver  the  humiliating  prefent. 
He  gave  the  roupees,  the  drefs,  and  the  horfe  to  a  fhep- 
herd,-when  he  got  beyond  the  walls  of  Brampour,  where 
Lodi  reftded.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  defired  the  Ihepherd  to 
return-  the  whore  to  Lodi ;  and  to  tell  him,  That  if  the  pre- 
fents  were  not  unworthy  of  him  to  give,  they  were  too  infig- 
nificant  for  his  fervant  to  carry  to  a  great  prince.  Having  given 
thefe  diredtions  to  the  Shepherd,  the  meflenger  proceeded  to  Shaw 
Jehan.  The  prince  approved  of  his  behaviour,  thanked  him  for 
having  fuch  a  regard  for  his  honour  ;  and  after  he  was  fettled  on 
the  throne,  raifed  the  meflenger,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  to 
the  rank  of  a  noble. 

Shaw  Jehan,  being  in  no  condition  to  force  his  way  through 
the  government  of  Lodi,  took  a  long  circuit  round  the  hills, 
through  wild  and  unfrequented  paths.  Lodi  became  foon  fen- 
fible  of  his  error.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Shariar,  the  im- 
prifonment  of  the  Sultana,  the  murder  of  Dawir  Buxfh,  and  the 
acceflion  of  Shaw  Jehan  to  the  throne,  came  fucceflivelv  to  his 
ears.  He  thought  of  fubmifiion  ;  but  an  army  was  on  its  march 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  Ziman,  the  fon  of  Mohabet,  was  at 
the  head  of  this  force;  but  Lodi  being  in  pofleflion  of  an  army, 
and  an  extenfive  and  rich  province,  the  emperor  gave  to  his  gene¬ 
ral  a  commilflon  to  treat  with  that  refractory  Lord.  He  loon 
clofed  with  the  terms.  He  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Malava,  upon  his  refigning  the  Imperial  divifion  of  the  De¬ 
can.  The  emperor,  however,  was  not  fincere  in  the  pardon  which 
R  3  he 
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lie  promifed.  His  pride  revolted  at  the  indignities  offered  feita  By 
Lodi ;  and,  at  a  proper  occafion,  he  refolved  to  punilh  him. 

Lodi  was  not  long  in  poficffion  of  the  government  otMahtvi, 
wlicn  lie  received  orders  to  repair  to  court.  As  his  refigbat&Ml  of 
the  command  of  the  army  might  be  conftrucd  into  obedience, 
rather,  than  attributed  to  fear,  lie  was  under  no  appreheflfions  fh 
making  his  appearance  in  the  prcfencc.  An  edift  of  indemnity 
had  been  promulgated  to  all  the  Onirahs  who  had  oppofed  the 
acccflion  of  Shaw  Jehan  to  the  throne ;  and  Lodi  thought  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  his  being  deluded  from  the  indul¬ 
gence  granted  to  others.  He  was,  however,  convinced1' of  his 
error,  on  the  firfl  day  of  his  appearance  at  court.  The 
ulher,  Perift,  obliged  him  to  exhibit  fome  ceremonies  of  obe¬ 
dience,  incOnfiftent  with  the  rank  which  he  held  among  the 
nobility-.  Hewas  femewhat  refradtory,  but  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  fubmit.  His  fon,  Azmut  Chan,  was  introduced  after  his  father. 
The  youth  was  then  but  fixteen  years  of  age.  He  thought  that 
the  ulher  kept  him  too  long  proftrate  upon  the  ground;  and  he 
ftarted  up  before  the  fignal  for  rifing  was  given.  The  ulher,  in 
a  rage,  ftruck  Azmut  over  the  head'  with  his  rod,  and  infilled 
upon  his  throwing  himfelf  again  on  the  ground.  Azmut,  full  of 
fire  and  valour,  drew  his  fword.  He  aimed  a  blow  at  the  ulher’s 
head;  but  one  of  the  mace-bearers  warded  it  off,. and  faved  his 
life. 

A  hidden  murmur  fpread  around.  All  fell  into  confufion; 
and  many  placed  their  hands  on  their  fwords.  Lodi,  confiden- 
ing  the  blow  given  to  his  fon,  "as  the  fignal  of  death,  drew  his 
dagger  to  defend  himfelf.  Huflein,  his  other  fon;  followed  his' 
father’s  example.  The  tumult  cncreafed,-  and  the  emperor  leapt 
from  his  throne.  Lodi  and  his.  fons  rulhed  out  of  the  prefence. 

Their 
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TKsfrfeonfe  was.  contiguous  to  the  palace ;  and  they  Ihut  them- 
felves  up,  with  three  hundred  dependants.  The  houfe  being 
inclofed  with  a  ftrong  wall,  no  impreffion  could  be  made  upon 
it  without  .artillery ;  and  as  a  fiege  fo  near  the  gates  of  the 
palace’ would  derogate  from  the  majefty  of  the  emperor,  Shaw 
Jehan  endeavoured  to  entice  Lodi  to  a  furrender,  by  a  promife  of 
pardon.  His  friends  at  court,  however,  acquainted  him,  that 
that  there  was  a  refolution  formed  againft  his  life ;  and  he 


a  ftate  of  horror  and  defpaif.  He  ordered  his  drums 
rn,  his  trumpets  to  be  founded.  His  people  gather 
him.  They  mounted  their  horfesin  the  court-yard,  and 
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'HiD'  ,03*?'  i"ons  >  snt'  '"s  followers  fell  in  order  into  his  path.  The  Imperial 

1 — - - -  troops  were  aftonilhed,  and  made  little  refiftance.  He  Who  heard 

to  exclaim,  “  I  will  awaken  the  tyrant  with  the  found  of  my 
departure,  but  he  (hall  tremble  at  my  return.”  'He  rolhed 
through  the  city  like  a  whirlwind,  and  took  the  rout  of  Malava. 


The  emperor,  difturbed  by  the  fudden  noife,  flatted  from  his 
bed.  He  enquired  into  the  caufe;  and  ordered  Abul  Huffein, 
with  nine  other  nobles,  to  purfue  'the  fugitive.  They  coUedted 
their  troops ;  and  left  the  city  by  the  dawn  of  day.  Lodi,  with¬ 
out  halting,  rode  forward  near  forty  miles.  He  was  ftopt  by  the 
liver  Chunbil,  which  was  fo  high,  fo  rough  and  rapid,  on  account 
of  the  rains,  that  he  could  not  fwim  acrofs  it,  and  all  the  boats 


ounded 


that  they  would  fecure  his  retreat.  “  The  danger  is  equal,” 
replied  Lodi,  “  but  it  is  more  honourable  to  die  in  the  field.” 
They  infilled  upon  his  retreating,  as  his  wound  had  rendered 
him  unfit  for  aflrion.  “  But  can  I  leave  you  both,”  faid  Lodi, 
“  when  I  have  moll  need  of  my  fons  ?  One  mull  attend  me  in 
“  my  misfortune*  which  is  perhaps  a  greater  evil  than  death 
“  itfelf.”  A  difpute  immediately  arofe  between  the  brothers, 
each  contending  for  the  honour  of  covering  their  father’s  retreat. 
Arftat  inllant,  the  Uiher  Pcrilt,  who  had  ftruck  Azmut  in  the 
prefence,  appeared  in  the  front  of  theTmperialifts.  “  Hulfein,. 
“  the  thing  is  determined faid  Azmut,  “  doll  thou  behold  that. 
“  villain,  and  bid  me  fly  ?”  He  fpurred  onward  his  horfe :  hia- 
father  and. brother  plunged  into  the  river. 

,  Perill  was  a  Calmuc  Tartar,  of  great  ftrength  of  body  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  mind.  He  faw  Azmut  advancing,  and  he  flatted  from 
the  ranks,  and  rode  forward  to  meet  him  half-way.  Azmut  had 
his  bow  ready  bent  in  his  hand  :  he  aimed  an  arrow  at  Perill,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  horfe.  But  the  valiant  youth  did 
not  long  furvive  his  enemy.  He  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Impe— 
rialifts;  and  the  few  faithful  friends  who  had  remained  by  his  fide, 
were  either  flain  on  the  fpot,  or  driven  into  the  river  and  drown¬ 
ed.  The  conquerors  had  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  vifiory  ;  four 
huq^red  men,  and  three  officers  of  high  rank  were  flain  in  the 
a&ion,  fix  nobles  and  a  great  number  of  inferior  chiefs  were 
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CVCn  ,lls  fo!low<:rs  were,  by  that  time,  flam  ;  and  the  -vi^ara, 
e— — , - -  with  fhouts  of  triumph,  poflcfl'ed  the  further  ihore.  ,  .  , .  , 
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he  furrounded  his  throne.  He  was  paflio.natc  and  violent  to  a- 
degree  that  fometimes  perverted  his  judgment ;  and  he  who 
hoalied  of  holding  the  fades  of  juft  dealing  between  mankind, 
broke  often  forth  into  outrageous  ails  of  injuftice.  During  his 
life,  he  was  rcfpcilcd  by  all ;  but  his  death  was  lamented  by 


The  great  preparations  made  by  Shaw  Jehan  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  Decan,  detained  him  at  Agra  till  the  fourth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  of  the  1631  of  the  Chriftian  ./Era.  He  placed  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  thoufand  horfe ;  which,  together  with 
infantry,  artillery  and  attendants,  increafed  the  number  of  the 
army  to  three  hundred  thoufand  men.  He  advanced  toward  the 
Decan;  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  he 
paffed,  fell  in  with  their  forces  into  his  line  of  march.  On  the 
borders  of  Chandeifh,  he  was  met  by  Eradit  Chan,  the  Suba  of 
the  province,  who  condudted  him  to  his  own  refidence,  the  city 
of  Brampour.  The.  emperor  encamped  his  army  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  Brampour;  and  difpatched  meffengers  to  the  trihutary 
princes  of  the  Decan.  The  principal  of  thefe  were,  Adil  love- 
reign  of  Bejapour,  Kuttub,  who  ftyled  himfelf  king  of  Hydrabad 
and  Tellingana,  and  the  Nizam  prince  ofGolconda.  He  threatened 
them  with  utter  deftrudtion  Ihould  they  not  come  perfonally  to 
make  their  fubmiffion,  after  having  difbanded  the  armies  which- 
they  had  raifed  to  fupport  the  -rebellion  of  Lodi.  He  alfo  recom¬ 
mended  to  them,  either  to  deliver  up  or  expel  the  man  who  had, 
by  encouraging  their  fchemes,  projected  their  ruin.  They  fent  eva- 
five  anfwers  to  thefe  demands  ;  and  continued  their  preparations 
for  war. 

The  fudden  arrival  of  the  emperor  with  fuch  a  great  force, 
was,  however.,,  premature  fist  the  affairs  of  Lodi.  He  had  not 
yet 
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been  able  to  unite  the  armies  of  his  allies,  nor  to  raife  a  fuf- 
ficient  force  of  his  own.  The  terror  of  the  Imperial  army  had 
made  each  prince  unwilling  to  quit  his  own  dominions,  left  they 
fliould  become  the  theatre  of  invafion  and  war.  They  faw  the 
•  ftorm  gathering,  but  they  knew  not  where  it  was  to  fall :  and 
when  they  were  afraid  of  all  quarters,  they  took  no  cffedual 
means  for  the  defence  of  any.  They  were  befides  divided  in  their 
councils.  Ancient  jealoufies  and  recent  injuries  were  remember¬ 
ed",  when  the  good  of  the  whole  was  forgot.  Diftruft  prevailed, 
indecifion  and  "terror  followed  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Lodi,  in 
fpite  of  his  activity,  his  zeal  and  abilities,  found  but  fmall  ground 
on  which  he  could  reft  his  hopes. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  was  piqued  at  the  inattention 
which  princes,  whom  he  confidered  as  tributaries,  had  Ihewn  to 
his  embafly.  He  refolved  upon  revenge.  The  Nizam,  as  being 
the  firft  who  had  received  Lodi  under  his  protection,  was  the 
firft  obje£t  of  his  refentment.  He  raifed  Eradit,  the  governor  of 
Chandeiflr,  to  the  title  of  Azim  Chan,  and  fubmitted  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  men  to  his  command.  The  force  was  not 
judged  fufficient  for  the  reduction  of  the  Nizam ;  but  the  emperor 
would  not  truft  Eradit  with  the  abfolute  command  of  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  army.  He  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  detaching  two  other 
armies,  confining  each  of  fourteen  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  fe- 
parate  commands  of  Raja  Gop  Singh  and  Shaifta  Chan.  Thefe 
two  generals  were  to  aCt  in  conjunction  with  Eradit,  but  they 
were  not  abfolutely  under  his  orders.  The  three  armies  began 
their  march  from  the  capital  of  Chandeilh,  about  the  vernal 
equinox  of  the  1 631  of  the  Chriftian  ./Era,  and  took  the  rout  of 
Dowlatabad. 


lying  contiguous  to  Golconda,  Bakir  had  received  orders  to 
make  a  diverfion  on  that  fide.  He .  accordingly  had  marched 
with  a  confiderable  force;  and  found  the  fide  of  the  country 
neareft  to  Orifla  uncovered  with  troops.  He  laid  fiege  to  Shud- 
da,  Shikerift,  Chizduar  and  Berimal,  places  of  great  ftrength  in 
Golconda  ;  and  they  fell  fucceflively  into  his  hands.  The  news 
of  this  fuccefs  pleafed  the  more  the  lefs  it  was  expected.  In  the 
fplendour  of  the  other  expeditions,  that  under  Bakir  was  forgotten  ; 
and  the  emperor  fcarce  remembered  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
the  Suba  to  invade  the  enemy,  when  he  heard  that  he  had  pene  • 
trated  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  Honours  were  heaped 
upon  him ;  and  his  melfengers  were  loaded  with  prefents. 
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A.Ti.  tCw,  0f  thcnr  on  fcrvice,  his  place  was  immediately  fupplted  front 

>— S-, - '  another  corps  who,  though  not  dignified  with  titles,  wereeqaippStf 

in  the  fame  manner,  only  that  their  ornaments  were  of  hirer. 
They  alfo  attended  the  emperor  on  horfeback,  when  he  rode 
abroad. 


Eradit,  having  defpaired  of  being  able  to  force  the  paffes  of  the 
mountains  where  Lodi  was  ported  with  the  army  of  the  confe¬ 
derates,  directed  his  march  another  way.  He  was  clofe  purfued 
by  Lodi  with  twelve  thoufand  horfe.  That  general,  finding  a 
proper  opportunity,  attacked  the  Imperialifts  with  great' rigour,, 
threw  them  into  confufion,  and  went  near  routing  the  whole 
army.  Six  Omrahs  of  rank  fell  on  the  Imperial  fide;  but  Era- 
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project  failed.  The  emperor  dcfpifed  too  much  the  depredatory 
mcnrfion  of  naked  barbarians,  to  be  frightened  by  them  from 
his  main  object.  lie  contented  himfelf  with  fending  orders  to 
.the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces  to  repel  the  invaders. 
The  Afgans  accordingly  were  oppofed,  defeated,  and  driven  with 
little  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  empire,  to  Ihelter  themfelves  in  then- 
native  hills.  The  project  of  Lodi,  though  well  planned,  fell  fiiort 
the  intended  effedt. 

The  flow  progrefs  made  by  Eradit,  againft  the  condufl:  and 
abilities  of  Lodi,  induced  the  emperor  to  think  of  fuperfed- 
ing  him  in  his  command.  He  had  promifed  to  himfelf  fuccefs, 
from  the  great  fuperiority  of  his  army  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
the  difappointment  fell  heavy  on  his  ambition  and  pride.  To 
place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  was  beneath  his  dig¬ 
nity  ;  and  his  prefence  was  othenvife  neceflary  at  Brarnpour,  as 
the  place  molt  centrical  for  conveying  his  orders  to  the  different 
armies  in  the  field.  Befides,  the  civil  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  the 
folid  regulation  of  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  required  his  at¬ 
tention  and  application.  He  therefore  refolved  to  fend  his  vifier 
Afiph  into  the  field.  His  name  was  great  in  .the  empire;  and 
his  abilities  in  war  were,  at  leaft,  equal  to  Iris  talent  for  managing" 
the  affairs  of  peace. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  Vifier  commands  the  army— .Defeat  of  the  confederates— Flight, 
misfortunes ,  and  death  of  Lodi — Progrefs  of  thevaarintbe  Decan — 
Death  of  l  he  favourite  Sultana— A famine— Peace  in  the  Decan— 
Emperor  returns  to  Jlgra — Pcrfecutiom  of  Idolaters — War -with  the 
Portuguese. — Their  factory  taken — Raja  of  Bundcla  reduced  and 
fain — Marriages  of  the  princes  Bara  and  Suja — War  in  the 
Decan— Golconda  reduced — Death  of  Mohdbct — Jffairs  at  court. 

THE  vifier,  in  obedience  to  the  emperor’s  orders,  fet 
out  from  Brampour  on  the  nineteenth  of  November, 
with  a  fplendid  retinue,  together  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thou- 
fand  horfe.  He  took  the  command  of  the  army  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  mountains,  and  Eradit  remained  as  his  lieutenant ;  the 
emperor  didruding  more  the  abilities  than  the  courage  and  fidelity 
of  that  Omrah.  The  name  of  Afiph,  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
ftruck  the  confederates  with  a  panic.  They  were  no  ftrangers  to 
his  fame ;  and  they  began  to  be  conquered  in  their  own  minds. 
They  refolved  to  retreat  from  their  advantageous  pod.  Lodi  re- 
monftrated  in  vain.  They  had  taken  their  refolution,  and  would 
not  hear  him.  His  haughty  fpirit  was  difguded  at  their  cowar¬ 
dice.  Several  nobles,  formerly  his  friends,  had  joined  him  in 
his  misfortunes,  with  their  retinues.  They  adhered  to  his  opi¬ 
nion,  anti  refolved  to  dand  by  his  fide.  They  took  poffeffion  of 
advantageous  ground ;  and  they  engaged  the  vifier  with  great 
refolution  and  conduit.  The  battle  was  long  equal :  num¬ 
bers  at  lad  prevailed.  Lodi  and  his  brave  friend  Diria  Chan 
covered 
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CBtreraJ  d>fi  retreat  of  their  party,  wliilft  they  themfelves  (lowly 
retired^'  The  field  of  aftion  and  the  paffes  of  the  mountains  re¬ 
maned  to  the  vifier,  who  immediately  detached  a  great  part  of 
the  army  under  his  lieutenant.  Eradit  to  Dowlatabad. 

The  Nizam,  being  advanced  in  years,  was  unfit  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  field.  He  had  remained  in  his  capital ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Eradit,  he  evacuated  the  city,  and  fhut 
himfelf  up'in  the  citadel,  which  was  thought  impregnable.  Lodi, 
after  his  defeat,  made  the  belt  of  his  way  to  Dowlatabad,  with  an 
intention  of  throwing  himfelf  into  that  capital,  to  defend  it  to  the 
laft extremity.  He  was  too  late  by  fome  hours:  Eradit  was  in 
the  city.  He  fled,  and  took  pofleffion  of  a  pafs  near  Dowlatabad, 
where  he  defended  himfelf  till  night,  againft  the  whole  force  of 
the  Imperialifts.  He  efcaped  in  the  dark,  and  wandered  over 
Golconda.  The  army  of  the  Nizam  had,  by  this  time,  thrown 
themfelves  into  the  fortrefies,  and  the  open  country  was  over-run 
by  the  enemy.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  that  prince,  his 
nobles  daily  deferted  him,  with  their  adherents,  and  joined  Shaw 
Jehan.  He  began  ferioully  to  think  of  peace,  and  difpatched  am- 
bafladors  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  vifier. 

The  emperor  had  given  inftruflions  to  Afiph  to  liften  to  no 
terms,  without  a  preliminary  article,  that  Lodi  fhotild  be  deliver¬ 
ed  into  his  hands.  The  affairs  of  the  Nizam  were  defperate ; 
and  Lodi  wa:  afraid  that  necefiity  would  get  the  better  of  friend- 
fhip.  He  now  confidered  his  allies  as  his  greateft  enemies,  arid 
he  refolved  to  fly  from  Golconda.  _  The  emperor  had  forefeen 
what  was  to  happen,  and  lie  placed  ftrong  detachments  in  all  the 
paffes  of  the  mountains.  Notwithftanding  this  precaurion,  in 
fpite  of  the  general  orders  for  feizing  him  dil'perfed  over  the 
country,  Lodi  forced  his  way,  with  four  hundred  men,  imu 
Von.  III.  T  Mal.ua, 
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Malava,  and  arrived  at  tlie  fcity  of  Ugein.  Shaw  Jehan  was  no 
fooner  apprifed  of  his  efcape,  than  he  fent  Abdalla  in  purfint  of 
him  -with  ten  thoufand  horfe.  Abdalla  came  up  with  the  fugitive 
at  Ugein,  but  he  efcaped  to  Debalpour ;  and  being  alfo  driven 
from  that  place,  he  furprifed  Sirong,  where  he  feized  feveral  Im¬ 
perial  elephants ;  and  with  thefe  he  took  the  route  of  Bundela. 

Misfortune  purfued  Lodi  wherever  he  went.  The  Raja’s /on, 
to  gain  the  emperor’s  favour,  fell  upon  him.  ,In  the  afiion  he 
loft  many  of  his  bell  friends.  Deria  was  the  fir  ft  who  fed  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Lodi  gave  up  his  foul  to  grief.  He  fled  j  but  it 
was  to  accumulated  mifery.  He  fell  in,  the  very  next  day,  with 
the  army  of  Abdalla :  there  fcarce  was  time  for  flight.  His  eld- 
-eft  fon,  Mahommed  Aziz,  ftopt,  with  a  few  friends,  in  a  narrow- 
part  of  the  road;  and  devoting  their  lives  for  thefafety  of  Lodi, 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  He  waited  half  the  night  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,  with  a  vain  expedlation  of  the  return  of  his  gallant 
fon.  All  was  filent ;  and  the  unhappy  father  was  diflolved  in  tears. 
The  noife  of  arms  approached  at  laft ;  but  it  was  the  enemy,  re¬ 
cent  from  the  flaugbter  of  his  fon  and  his  friends.  He  fled  to¬ 
ward  Callenger;  but  Seid  Amud,  the  governor,  of  that  place, 
marched  out  againft  him.  A  fkirmifli  enfued :  Lodi  was  defeat¬ 
ed ;  Huflein,  the  only  fon  left  to  him,  was  (lain,  and  his  adherents 
were  now  reduced  to  thirty  horfemen.  He  was  purfued  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  he  had  not  even  time,  for  defpair. 

Abdalla,  hearing  of  the  low  ehb  of  Lodi’s  fortune,  divided  his 
army  into  fmall  parties,  to  feeur  the  country.  A  detachment  tin¬ 
der  Muziffer  Chan  fell  in  with  the  unfortunate  fugitive.  When 
he  faw  the  enemy  at  a  fmall  diftance,  he  called  together  his  thirty 
followers.  “Misfortune,’’  faidhe,  “has  devoted  me  to  ruin :  it  is  in 
“  vain  to  ftruggle  longer  againft  the  dream,  I  have-loft  tny  fons,; 


eulogy  on  the  benevolence  of  his  mind  ;  and*  the  fears  of  the  em¬ 
peror  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  abilities.  Thofe  misfortunes, 
therefore,  which  might  have  excited  pity  had  they  fallen  upon 
others,  drew  admiration  only  on  Lodi.  We  feel  compaffion  for 
the  weak  ;  great  men  are  a  match  for  adverfity  :  the  contei't  is 
equal,  and  we  yield  to  no  emotion  but  furprize. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lodi  arrived  in  the  Imperial 
camp,  Shaw  Jehitn  betrayed  every  fymptom  of  joy.  The  head  of 
T  a  •  the 
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the  unfortunate  rebel  was  placed  above  one  of  the  gBW  isfthe 
city  of  Brampour.  Abdalla  was  careffcd  for  his  fervicea.  Valu¬ 
able  prcfents  were  given  him,  and  he  was  dignified  with  die  fpfen- 
did  title  of,  The  sun  of  Omrahs,  and  the  viCTpwous  in 
war.  Muziffer,  whofe  fortune  it  was  to  kill  Lodi,  was  railed  in 
the  dignity  of  the  deceafed,  being  afterwards  difiinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  Chan  Jehan.  The  negociations  for  the  re-eftablith- 
inent  of  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  confederate  princes  of 
the  Decan,  was,,  in  the  mean  time,  broke  off  by  the  too  great  ne- 
mands  on  the  part  of  Shaw  Jehan.  Hoftilities"  were  accordingly 
recommenced,  and  Eradit  was  left  in  the  command  of  the  army ; 
the  public  bufinefs  de'manding  the  prefence  of  the  vifier  at  court. 
The  confederates  had,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  retired  frogi 
the  field  into  their  ftrong  holds.  The  war  was  converted  into  a 
focceflion  of  fieges.  The  fortreffes  were  ftrong,  the  garrifons  de¬ 
termined,  and  the  Imperialifts  unfkilful ;  but  the  emperor  was'ob- 
ftinatc,  and  would  not  abate  from  his  firft  demands.  Theconfe- 
tjuence  was,  that  Shaw  Jehan,  after  a  war  of  two  years,  in  which 
he  loft  multitudes  of  men  by  famine,  difeafe,  and  the  fword;  and 
after  haying  expended  prodigious  treafures,  found  himfelf  poffeff- 
ed  of  a  few  forts,  his  army  tired  out  -with  ineffectual  hoftilities,  and 
the  enemy  diftreffed,  but  not  vanquilhed. 

A  minute  detail  of  unimportant  campaigns  would  be  tediousand 
dry.  Uninterefting  particulars  and  events  fcarce  ftamp  a  fuffi- 
cient  value  on  time,  to  merit  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian.  In  the  fum- 
mer  of  1631,  Damawir,  the  ftrongeft  fort  in  Golconda  was  taken. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1632,  Candumar  in  Tellingana, 
which  was  deemed  impregnable,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Impe¬ 
rialifts.  -Little  treafure  was  found  in  either.  The  Patan  princes 
never  had  a  difpofition  for  hoarding  up  wealth.  A  fierce,  warlike, 
and  independent  race  of  men,  they  valued  the  hard- tempered  fteel 
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of  their  fwords  more  than  gold  and  filver,  which  the  reft  of  man- 
laaff  fo  much  prize. 

On  the  eighteenth  .day  of  July  1631,  died  in  child-bed,  about 
two  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  princefs,  the  favourite  Sultana, 
Arjemund  Banu,  the  daughter  of  Afiph  Jah.  She  had  been 
twenty  years  married  to  Shaw  Jehan,  and- bore  him  a  child  ai¬ 
med!  every  year.  Four  fons  and  four  daughters  furvived  her. 
When  her  hulbapd  afeended  the  throne,  he  dignified  her  with  the. 
title  of  Mumtaza  Zemani,  or,  The  most  exalted  of  the  age. 
Though  flie  feldom  interfered  in  public  affairs,  Shaw  Jehan 
owed  the  empire  to  her  influence  with  her  father.  Nor  was  he 
ungrateful :  he  loved  her  living,  and  lamented  her  when  dead.. 
Calm,  engaging,  and  mild  in  her  difpofition,  fhe  engroffed  his 
whole  affeftion  :  and  though  he  maintained  a  number  of  women 
for  ftate,  they  were  only  the  Haves  of  her  pleafure.  She  was  fuch. 
an  enthufiaft  in  Dcifm,  that  the  fcarce  could  forbear  perfecuting 
the  Portuguefe'for  their  fuppofed  idolatry  ;  and  it  was  only  on- 
what  concerned  that  nation,  fhe  fuffered  her  temper,  which  was 
naturally  placid,  to  be  ruffled.  To  exprefs  his  refped  for  her- 
memory,  the  emperor  railed  at  Agra,  a  tomb  to  her  name,  which 
coft  in  building  the  amazing  fum  of.  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds. 

The  death  of  the  Sultana  was  followed  by  public  calamities  of 
various  kinds. ;  The  war  in  the  Decan  produced  nothing  but  the 
defolation  of  that  country.  An  extraordinary  drought,  which 
burnt  up  all  vegetables,  dried  up.  the  rivers,  and  rent  the  very 
ground,  occafioned  a  dreadful  famine.  The  Imperial  camp  could 
not  befupplied  with  provifions :  diftrefs  prevailed  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  empire.  Shaw  Jehan  remitted  the  taxes  in  many  of 
the  provinces,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  ftcrling;  he  even 
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opened  the  treafury  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  but  money.  PCpaid 
not  purchafe  bread :  a  prodigious  mortality  enfued;  difeafe-fM- 
lowed  dole  on  the  heels  of  famine,  and  death  ravaged  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  India.  The  fcarcity  of  provifions  prevailed  in  Perfia  the 
famine  raged  with  (lilt  greater  violence  in  the  Wcftern  Taft^ry. 
No  rain  had  fallen  for  feven  years  in  that  .country.  Populous 
and  flourifliing  provinces  were  converted  into  folitudes  and  de¬ 
Harts  ;  and  a  few,  who  efcaped  the  general  calamity,  wandertd 
•through  depopulated  cities  alone. 

But  as  if  famine  and  difeafe  were  not  Sufficient  to  deftroy 
mankind,  Afiph  Jah,  who  had  refumed  the  command  of  the 
army,  affifted  them  with  the  fword.  He  trod  down  the  fcanty 
hart-eft  in  the  Decan;  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  fword  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bijapour.  Adil  Shaw,  the  fovereignof  the  country,  came 
•into  terms  when  nothing  was  left  worthy  of  defence.  He  pro- 
■mifed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  houfe  of  Timur,  and  to 
own  himfelf  a  dependent  on  the  empire’.  Money  was  extorted 
from  the  Nizam,  and  from  Kuttub,  prince  of  Tellingana.  '  The 
conditions  were,  That  the  emperor  fliould  remove  his  army;  but 
that  he  fliould  retain,  by  way  of  fecurity  for  their  future  beha¬ 
viour,  the  ftrong-holds  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Such 
was  the  end  of  a  war,  begun  from  motives  of  conqueft,  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  pride.  The  emperor,  after  fquandering  a  great 
treafure,  and  lofing  a  multitude  of  men,  fat  down  without 
extending  his  limits,  without  acquiring  reputation.  His  great 
fuperiority  in  point  of  ftrength,  when  compared  to  the  fmall  force 
of  the  confederates,  prevented  battles  which-. might  yield  him 
renown.  He  wafted  his  ftrength  on  fieges,  and  had  tp  contend 
with  greater  evils  than  the  fwords  of  the.  enemy.  He,  however, 
ihumbled  the  Patan  power  in  India,  which,  during  the  diftraQions 
8  •  occafioned 


he  was  enraged  at  their  neglcbt  of  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce,  for 
the  uncertain  relief  to  be  obtairuM  tv  prayer.  “  They  have  a 
thoufand  gods,"  faid  .he,  “  vet  the  thouCmd  have  not  been  able 
to  guard  them  from  famine.  This  army  of  dit  initios,'’  continued 
he,  “  inftead  of  being  beneficial  to  their  votaries,  diHrafl  their 
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*rD’i'oi!1’  attcnl’on  t'ic'r  own  num')crs>  an<l  I  am  therefore  d«tosS}jn8!5o 
to  expel  them  from  my  empire.”  Thefe  were  the  words  of.6bta7» 
'  Jehan,  when  lie  figned  an  edi£l  for  breaking  down  the  idols,  and 


flails  were  maffacred  in  their  prefence.  Shaw  jehan  faw  the-  tm» 
propriety  of  the  perfecution;  he  recalled  the  edift,  and  was  heard’ 
to  fay,  “  That  a  prince  who  wiihes  to  have  fubjefls,  muft  take 
them  with  all  the  trumpery  and  bawbles  of  their  religion.'’ 


Soon  after  this  infult  on  the  fuperilition  of  Brahma,  letters  were 
received  at  court  from  Cafim  Chan,  governor  of  Bengal.  Cafim 
complained  to  the  emperor,  that  he  was  very  much  difturbed  in. 
the  duties  of  his  office  by  a  parcel  of  European  idolaters,  for  lb; 
he  called  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  been  permitted  to'  eftabiifli 
themfelves  at  Hugley,  for  the  purpofes  of  trade;  that,  inftead  of 
confining  their  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  merchants,  they  had 
fortified  themfelves  in  that  place,  and  were  become  ft)  inihient, 
that  they  committed  many  aGs  of  violence  upon  the  fabjedls  of 
the  empire,  and  prefumed  to  cxafl  duties  from  all  the  boats  and 
veifels  which  paired  by  their  fort.  The  emperor  wrote  him  in 
the  following  laconic  manner :  “  Expel  thefe  idolaters  from  my 
dominions.”  The  feverity  of  this  order  proceeded  from  another 


nfo-  When  Shaw  Jehdn,  after  the  battle  at  the  Nirbidda,  found  him-* 
:han.  felf  obliged  to  take ,  refuge  in  the  eaftern  provinces,  he  pafled 
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arise  of’ltodriguez,  with  his  foldiers  and  artillery;  making  large  J®J3- 

prohiifes  of  favour  and  emolument,  fhould  he  himfelf  ever  come  to  - * - ’ 

the  pofMion  of  the  throne  of  Hindoftan.  The  governor  faw  the 
defperate  condition  of  the  prince’s  affairs,  and  would  not  grant  his 
r'equeft.  He  had  the  imprudence  to  add  infult  to  his  refufal,  by 
infmuating,  that  he  would  be  afhamed  of  ferving  under  a  rebel, 
who  had  wantonly  taken  up  arms  again!!  his  father  and  fovereign. 

Shaw  Jehan  was  filent;  but  he  laid  up  the  farcafm  in  his  mind. 

He,  therefore,  liftened  with  ardour  to  the  reprefentations  of 
Cafim ;  and  ordered  him  to  inveft  Hugley. 

Cafim,  in  confequenceof  the  Imperial  orders,  appeared  with  an  Hugleyukca 
army  before  the  Portuguefe  fadtory.  Their  force  was  not  fuffi-  } 
cient  to  face  him  in  the  field ;  and  he  immediately  made  his  ap¬ 
proaches  in  form.  A  breach  was  made,  and  the  ditch  filled  up  in 
a  few  days ;  and  the  Impcrialifls  carried  the  place  by  affault.  The 
Portuguefe,  however,  behaved  with  bravery.  They  continued  to 
"  fight  from  their  houfes.  Many  were  killed,  and  the  living  pro- 
poied  terms.  They  offered  half  their  effedts  to  Cafim;  they  pro- 
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another  effort  again!!  the  Imperial  power.  Aurungz&be,-*tt9  t}lir<f 
fon  of  the  emperor,  was  fent  again!!  him,  under  the  tuition  of 
Nuferit,  the  Suba  of  Malava.  This  was  the  firft  opportunity 
given  to  that  young  lion  of  rioting  in  blood.  The  Raja,  though 
much  inferior  in  force,  was  obftinate  and  brave.  Poffeffed  of 
many  ftrong  holds,  he  refolved  to  (land  upon  the  defen  live,  again!! 
an  enemy  whom  he  could  not,  with  any  alfurance  of  victory,  face 
in  the  field.  The  war  was  protracted  for  two  years.  Judger 
‘Singh  maintained  every  poll:  to  the  laft  ;  and  he  yielded  in  ome 
place,  only  to  retire  with  accumulated  fortitude  to.  another. 
Aurungzebe,  though  but  thirteen .  years  of  age,  difplayed  that 
martial  intrepidity  which  diftinguilhed  the  reft  of  his  life.  He 
could  not,  by  the  influence  of  Nuferit,  be  reftrained  in  the  camp : 
he  was  prefent  in  every  danger,  and  (hewed  an  elevation  of  mind 
in  the  time  of  adion,  which  proved  that  he  wa3  borijt  for  tumult 
and  war. 

The  laft  place  which  remained  to  the  Raja  was  his  capital  city  ; 
and  in  this  he  was  clofely  befieged.  He  was  hemmed  in  on,  every 
fide  by  the  Imperial  army  ;  and  the  circle  grew  narrower  every 
day.  Refolution  was  at  laft  converted  into  defpair.  His  bravell 
foldiers  were  cut  off:  his  friends  had  gradually  fallen.  The 
helplels  part  of  his  family,  his  women  and  children,  remained. 
He  propofed  terms ;  but  his  fortunes  were  too  low  to  obtain 
them.  To  leave  them  to  the  enemy,  would  be  dilhonourable  ;  to 
remain  liimfelf,  certain  death  to  him,  but  no  relief  to  them.  He 
fet  fire  to  the  town  ;  and  he  efcaped  through  the  flames  which 
overwhelmed  his  family.  A  few  horfemeri  were  the  companions 
of  his  flight ;  and  Nuferit  followed  clofe  on  their  heels  for  two 
hundred  miles.  The  Raja  at  laft  crofted  the.  Nirbidda,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  country  of  Caaduana. 


The 
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Unfortunate  prince  was,  at  length,  overcome  with  fatigue.  A.  D.  13 
He  efime  into  a  foreft,  and  finding  a  plcafant  plain  in  the  middle, 
he  refolved  to  halt ;  dreaming  of  no  danger  in  the  center  of  an  ar'l! 
impervious  wood.  Both  he  and  his  followers  alighted,  and  tying 
rfeir  horfes  to  trees,  betook  themfelves  to  reft.  A  barbarous  race 
of  men  pofTefled  the  country  round.  They  had  not  feen  the 
Kaja’s  troop,  but  the  neighing  of  his  horfes  led  feme  of  them  to 
the  fpot.  Looking  from  the  thicket  into  the  narrow  plain  where 
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ringcablc  years;  and  he  gave  her  to  wife  to  his  eldeft fott'Bara, 
whom  he  deftined  for  the  throne.  Suja,  his  fecond  feoj  ms 
at  the  liimc  time  married  to  the  daughter  of  Ruftom  Soffavi, 
of  the  royal  line  of  Perfia.  The  ceremonies  of  thefe  two  mar¬ 
riages  were  attended  with  uncommon  pomp  and  feftkity :  eight 
hundred  and  feventy-five  thouiand  pounds  -were  expended  out  of 
the  public  treafury  alone ;  and  the  nobles  contended  with  one 
another  in  expenfive  entertainments  and  {hews. 

Though  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor  prevented  Mohabet  for 
fome  time  from  taking  upon  himfelf  the  Subafhip  of  Chandeiih, 
and  command-  of  the  army  on  the  frontiers,  that  lord  was  at 
laft  permitted  to  retire  to  his  government.  His  aftive  genius 
could  not  remain  idle  long.  Diflatisfied  with  the  condu&  of  his 
predeceffor  Eradit,  who  had  carried  on  the  late  unfuccefsful  war 
in  the  Decan,  he  found  means  of  renewing  hoftihties  with  tire 
Nizam.  He  led  accordingly  the  Imperial  army  into  the  kingdom 
of  Golconda.  The  Nizam  was  no  match  for  that  able  general  in 
the  field,  and  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  citadel  of  Dowlatabad. 
Mohabet  fat  down  before  it ;  but  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  he 
could  make  little  imprefiion  upon  it,  from  its  uncommon  ftrength 
and  fitnation. 

The  citadel  of  Dowlatabad  is  built  on  a  folid  rock,  almoft  per- ' 
pendicular  on  every  fide,  which  rifes  one  hundred  and  forty  yards 
above  the  plain.  The  circumference  of  the  outermoft  wall  is  five 
thoufand  yards ;  the  thicknefs,  at  the  foundation,  five ;  the  height 
fifteen.  The  fpace  within  is  divided  into  nine  fortifications,  fepa- 
rated  by  ftrong  walls,  rifing  gradually  above  one  another  toward 
the  center,  by  which  means  each  commands  that  which  is  next  to 
it  beneath.  The  entrance  is  by  a  fubterraneous  paffage  cut  from 
the  level  of  the  plain,  which  rifes  into  the  center  of  Che  inner 
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&rt,  by  a  winding  ftair-cafe.  On  the  outfide,  the  entrance  is 
.  felted  with  iron  gates ;  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe  is  covered  with 
^  mafiy  grate,  on  which  a  large  fire  is  always  kept  during  a  fiege. 
But  the  ftrength  of  Dowlatabad  was  not  proof  againft  treachery. 
.•Fatte,  the  fon  of  Maleck  Amber,  who  was  the  governor,  fold  it  to 
Mohabet  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  twenty- 
five  thoufand  pounds,  fecured  on  the  Imperial  treafury. 

•’The  old  Nizam  was  dead  before  the  treachery  of  Fatte  had 
delivered  up  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Dowlatabad  to  Mohabet. 
An  infant  fucceeded  him  ;  and  Fatte  chofe  to  make  terms  for  him- 
felf,  under  the  uncertainty  of  the  young  prince’s  fortunes.  The 
delivery  of  the  Nizam  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  general,  was 
one  of  the  conditions  impofed  on  Fatte  for  the  bribe  which  he 
received.  The  prince  was  carried  to  Agra.  He  was  treated  with 
apparent  refpeQ  and  kindnefs'by  the  emperor ;  but  it  was  danger¬ 
ous  to  permit  him  to  remain  at  large.  Fie  was  ordered  into  con¬ 
finement  in  the  caftle  of  Gualidr  ;  with  an  attendance  of  w-omen 
and  fervants  to  alleviate  his  captivity.  His  dominions,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  annexed  to  the  empire ;  and  Mohabet,  with  his 
wonted  abilities,  eftabli/hed  the  form  of  government,  by  which 
the  new  province  was  to  be,  for  the  future,  regulated. 

The  animofity  and  jealoufy  which  broke  out  afterwards  among 
the  princes,  the  four  fons  of  Shaw  Jehan,  made  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  time.  Aurungzebe,  who  Ihewed  a  courage  and 
underftanding  beyond  his  years,  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
emperor.  He  delighted  to  encourage  him  in  the  martial  cxercifes, 
which  the  prince  ardently  loved;'  and  though  he  did  not  abate  in 
his  regard  for  his  other  fons,  they  repined  at  the  preference  given 
to  Aurungzebe.  A  feat  which  that  prince  performed  on  his 
birth-day,  when  .he  entered  his  fifteenth  year,  ftrengthened  his 
intereft 
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intcrcft  inhis  father’s  affcdtions.  He  fought  on  horfeback  ngtjhift 
an  elephant,  in  the  prcfencc  of  the  emperor  and  the  -whole  cbtatfi; 
and  by  his  dexterity  killed  that  enormous  animal.  Thewhcfle 
empire  rung  with  his  praife;  and  the  aflion  was  celebrated  in 
verfe  by  Saib  Selim,  the  bed  poet  of  the  age.  The  prince  Suja,' 
naturally  high-fpirited  and  jealous,  fhewed  violent  figns  of  dSf- 
content  at  the 'preference  given  to  Aurungzebe.  He  began  to 
look  upon  his  younger  brother  as  deftgned  for  the  throne ;  and  his 
haughty  mind  could  not  endure  the  thought.  He  willed  to  be 
abfent  from  a  feene  which  gave  him  uneaftnefs ;  and  he  prevailed 
on  Mohabet  to  write  to  the  emperor,  requefting  that  he  fhould 
be  fent  to  him  to  the  Decan.  Shaw  Jehan  ccnfented.  Suja  was 
created  an  Omrah  of  five  thoufand  horfe;  and,  having  received 
fixty  thoufand  pounds  for  his  expences  from  the  treafury,he  took 
leave  of  his  father. 

Dara,  the  Imperial  ptince,-  highly  refented  the  honours  con¬ 
ferred  on  Suja.  He  himlelf  had  hitherto  remained  at  court, 
without  either  office  or  efhbiillinient.  He  complained  to  his 
father  with  great  vehemence ;  and  the  latter  endeavoured  to  footh 
his  fon,  by  infinuating,  that  from  his  great  affedtion  for  him,  he 
could  not  permit  him  to  'take. the  field;  and  that,  in  the  palace, 
there  was  no  need  of  the  parade  of  a  military  command.  Dara 
would  not  be  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons  ;  and  the  emperor,  to 
make  him  eafy,  gave  him  the  command  of  fix  thoufand  horfe.  The 
prince,  however,  could  not  forget  the  prior  honours  of  Suja.  He 
was  told  that  Mohabet  defigned  that  prince  for  the  throne ;  and  there 
were  fome  grounds  for  fufpicion  on  that  head.  Had  Shaw  Jeban 
had  a  ferious  defignof  favouring  Suja,  he  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
more  effectual  means  of  ferving  him,  than  by  placing  him  under 
the  tuition  of  fo  able  an  officer  as  Mohabet.  But  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  that-kind.  He  had  fixed  on  Dara  as  his  fuceeffoi ; •  though 


Pieafure  was  his  only  bufmefs  to  Calhmire.  He  relaxed  his 
mind  from  public  affairs  for  fome  days,  and  amufed  himfelf  with 
viewing  the  curious  fprings,  the  cafcades,  the  hanging  woods, 
and  the  lakes,  which  diverfify  the  delightful  and  romantic  face 
of  that  beautiful  country.  His  progrefs  was  celebrated  in  verfe 
by  Mahommed  Jan :  but  his  care  for  the  ftate  foon  brought  him 
back  to  Lahore. 

The  Prince  Suja  arrived  in  the  Imperial  army  in  the  Decan,  rica]led, 
while  Mohabet  was  yet  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  conquered  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Niaam.  The  general  received  him  with  all  the 
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tliftinaion  due  to  his  birth,  and  foon  after  put  his  troops  tetena* 
tion  toward  Tellingana.  rI  he  enemy  forfook  the  fidd.  aitd  bar 
took  thcmfelves  to  their  ftrong  holds.  Mohabet  fat  dowa.  before 
JBizida  ;  but  the  garrifon  defended  the  place  with  fuch  obfhuacy, 
that  the  Imperialifts  made  little  progrefs.  The  warm  valour  ot 
Suja  could  not  brook  delay.  He  attributed  to  the  inadtivity  of 
Mohabet,  what  proceeded  from  the  bravery  of  the  enemy,'  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  place.  He  raifed  by  his  murmuring  a  diffen- 
tion  between  the  officers  of  the  army.  Mohabet  remonflrated 
againft  the  behaviour  of  Suja;  and  gave  him  to  underftand,  that 
he  himfelf,  and  not  the  prince,  commanded  the  troops.  Suja 
was  obflinatc.  MohUbet  fent  expreifes  to  court,  and  the  prince 
was  recalled.  .  He  was  enraged  beyond  meafure  at  this  indignity ; 
hut  it  was  prudent  to  obey.4  He  left  the  camp ;  and  Mohabet, 
falling  fick,  was  obliged  to  raife  thefiege.  He  returned  to  Bram- 
pour;  and  his  difordcr  having  increafed  in  the  march,  put  a 
period  to  his  life  in  a  very  advanced  age. 

Mohabet  was  one  of  the  moil  extraordinary  chandlers  that 
ever  figured  in  India.  Severe  in  difpofition,  haughty  in  com¬ 
mand,  rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  orders,  he  was  feared  and 
refpedted,  but  never  beloved  by  an  indolent  and  effeminate  race 
of  men.  In  conduit  he  was,  unrivalled,  in  courage  he  had  few 
equals,  and  none  in  fuccefs.  In  the  field  he  was  adtive,  dar¬ 
ing  and  intrepid,  always  in  perfect  pofleffion  of  his  own  mind. 
His  abilities  feemed  to  rife  with  the  occafion ;  and  Fortune  could 
prefent  nothing  in  battle  which  his  prudence  had  not  forefeen. 
In  his  political  charadter,  he  was  bold  in  his  refolvcs,  adtive 
and  determined  in  execution.  As  his  own  foul  was  above  fear, 
he  was  an  enemy  to  cruelty ;  and  he  was  fo  honeft  himfelf, 
that  he  feldom  lufpedted  others.  His  demeanor  was  lofty  and 
referved ;  his  manner  full  of  dignity  and  grace :  he  was  gene- 
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rettstlflct’always  fincere,  He  attempted  high  and  arduous  things, 
ratlieritom  a  love  of  danger  than  from  ambition  ;  and  when  he 
hast!  attained  the  fummit  of  greatnefs,  and  might  have  retted  there, 
he  defcended  the  precipice,  becaufe  it  was  full  of  peril.  Jehan- 
gire  owed  twice  to  him  his  throne ;  once  to  his  valour,  and  once 
to  his  moderation  ;  and  his  name  gave  the  empire  to.  Shaw  Jehan, 
more  than  the  friendlhip  of  Afiph  Jah. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  abilities  of  Mohabet,  he  feemed  to 
be  fenfible  of  his  own  merit,  and  confcious  of  his  importance  in 
the  ftate.  He  was  punSilious  about  rank;  and  would  upon  no 
oocafion  give  place  to  the  vifier ;  who  would  not  relinquith  the 
precedence  which  he  derived  from  his  high  office.  The  difpute 
was  carried  fo  high  between  thefe  two  great  men  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Shaw  Jehan,  that  it  was  agreed  they  fhould 
not  come  to  court  on  the  fame  day.  The  emperor  did  not  chufe 
to  interfere  in  the  conteft  :  they  were  both  his  benefaftors,  both 
were  powerful  in  the  ftate ;  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  dis¬ 
oblige  one,  by  giving  preference  to  the  claims  of  the  other.  He, 
however,  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  decide  in  favour  of  Afiph : 
And  he  made  his  excufe  to  Mohabet,  by  faying,  .“  That'  in  all 
civilized  governments  the  fword  Ihould  yield  to  the  pen.”  Mo¬ 
habet  fubmitted ;  but  he  avoided  ever  after,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
ceremony  of  appearing  publicly  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor. 

Thefe  difputes,  though  they  did  not  break  out  into  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  vifier  and  Mohabet,  were  the  fource  of  a  cold- 
nefs  between  them.  Shaw  Jehan  was  at  no  pains  to  reconcile 
them.  He  was  unwilling  to  throw  the  influence  of  both  into 
one  channel;  and  by  alternately  favouring  each,  he  kept  alive 
their  jealoufy.  Mohabet  had  a  numerous  party  at  court ;  and 
they  had  once  almoft  ruined  the  power  of  Afiph  by  recommend- 
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ing  him  to  the  emperor,  as  the  only  fit  man  for  fettling  ItfeC  "af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Decan.  His  commiffion  was  ordered  without  his  know— 
ledgc ;  but  he  fell  upon  means  of  turning  the  artillery  v>f -die 
enemy  upon  themfelves.  He  perfuaded  the  emperor  ihat-Mohabet 
only  was  fit  to  conduit  the  war  j  at  the  fame  time  that  he  made 
a  merit  with  that  general,  of  transferring  to  him  a  government 
the  molt  lucrative  and  important  in  the  empire,  ,  ,  -  . 

The  emperor,  upon  the  death  of  Mohabet,  feparated  the  cpm- 
m and  of  the  army  from  the  government  of  the  Decan,  .  iflam- 
Chan  became  general'  of  the  forces,  with  the  title  ■  of  pay— 
mailer-general ;  and  the  Subalhip  was  conferred  on  Chan  Ziman,. 
the  fon  of  Mohabet.  In  the  beginning  of  January  1 6 
Tirbiet  Chan'  returned  from- his  embafly  to  Mahommed,  prince  of 
Balick. .  That  lord  had  been  fent  to  Mahommed  to  ■  demand  re- 
drefs  for  the  incurfions  of  his  fubjeits  into  the  northern  provinces, 
Mahommed  excufed  the  infult,  in  fubmiflive  letters,-  accompa¬ 
nied  with ’prefents ;  the  mod  valuable  of  which,  to  a  prince  of 
Shaw  Jehan’s  amorous  difpofltion,  was  the  young  and.  beautiful. 
Malika  ShadS,  the  daughter  of  Mahommed  Sultan,  lineally  de¬ 
fended  from  Timur.  The  emperor  received  this  northern  beauty 
with  excefs  of  joy;-  and  foon  forgot  the  invafions  of  the  Ulbccs 

Shaw  Jehaii,  after  his  return  from  Calhmire,  continued  for 
fome  time  at  Lahore.  He  left  that  city  on  the  27th  of  January, 
and  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  23d  of  March  1635.  Nadira,  the: 
daughter  of  Purvez,  and  wife  of  the  Imperial  prince  Para,  was. 
Brought  to  bed,  on  the  way,  of  a  fon-;  who  received  the  name  of 
Soliman  Sheko  from  his  grandfather.  Great  rejoicings  were  made, 
upon  the  birth  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  emperor,  upon  the  ocea- 
fion,  mounted  a  new  throne  formed,  of  folid  gold,:  en)bqfied  with. 
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various. figures,  and  ftudded  with  precious  (tones.  The  throne  had  A^D.  iSJ;. 

been  ("even  years  in  finiihing,  and  the  expence  of  the  jewels  only  i_!~, - / 

amounted  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  mo¬ 
ney.  It  wasafterwards  diftinguifliedbythenameofTuckt  Tabus,  or 
the  Peacock  Throne,  from  having  the  figures  of  two  peacocks  (land¬ 
ing  behind  it  with  their  tails  fpread,  which  were  ftudded  with  jewels 
of  various  colours  to  reprefent  the  life.  Between  the  peacocks 
ftood^  a  parrot  of  the  ordinary  fize,  cut  out  of  one  emerald.  The 
fined  jewel  in  the. throne  was  a  ruby,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Timur  when  he  plundered  Delhi  in  the  year  1398. 

Jehangire,  with  peculiar  barbarity,  diminiftied  the  beauty  and 
luftre  of  the  (lone,  by  engraving  upon  it  his  own  name  and  titles ; 
and  when  he  was  reproved  for  this  piece  of  vanity  by  the  fa¬ 
vourite  Sultana,  he  replied,  “  This  (lone  will  perhaps  carry  my 
name  down  further  through  time,  than  the  empire  of  the  houfe 
of  Timur.” 

The  feftival  on  account  of  the  birth  of  Solimdn,  was  fucceeded  Promotions, 
by  various  promotions  at  court.  Aurungzcbe  was  created  an 
Omrah  of  five  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  the  vifier  was  raifed  to 
the  high  dignity  of  captain-general  of  the  Imperial  forces. 

Shaw  Jehan  was  not  altogether  difinterefted  in  conferring 
this  honour  on  Afiph.  He  paid  him  a  vifit  in  his  own 
houfe  upon  his  appointment,  and  received  a  prefent  of  five  lacks 
of  roupees  ;  which  he  immediately  added  to  the  fum  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  and  an  half  fterling,  which  he  laid  out  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year  on  public  buildings,  and  on  canals  for  bringing  water  to 
Agra. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Emperors  expedition  to  the  Decan — Reduction,  of  that  country — 
Death  of  Chan  Zimdn—An  infurreftion  in  Behar — fuelled— Kan¬ 
dahar  reflorci  to  the  empire — Invafton  from  AJfdtn-^ReduBion 
of  Tibet— Opprcfve  governors  punifhed— Prime  Suja  nar¬ 
rowly  efcapes  from  the  flames  of  Rajamdhil—An  cmbajfy  to 

Qonflantinople — Calamities  in  the  northern  provinces _ Death 

and  charaller  of  Aftph  fdh—Tirbiet  punifhed  for  opprejflon — An 
invifton  threatened  from  Perjia — Interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Shaw  Sf.  '  . 

SHAW  JEHAN,  whether  moft  prompted  by  avarice  or  by 
ambition  is  uncertain,  formed  a  refolution  to  reduce  the  Ma- 
hommedan'  fovereignties  of  the  Decan  into  provinces  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  empire.  The .  conquefts  made  by  his  generals  were  partial. 
They  had.  laid  wide,  but  had-  not  fubdued  the  country ;  and  when, 
moft  fuccefsful,  they  impofed  contributions  rather  than  a  tribute  on 
the  enemy.  Even  the  great  abilities  of  Mohabet  were  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  fuccefs  equal  to  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  emperor;  and 
all' his  profpefts  of  conqueft  vanilhed  at  the  death  of  that  able  ge¬ 
neral.  Shaw  Jehan,  though  addicted  to  the  enervating  pleafures- 
of  the  haram,  was  rouzed  by  his  ambition  to  mark  his  reign  with, 
fome  fplcndid  conqueft  ;  “For  it  is  not  enough,”  he  faid,  “  for  a- 
“  great  prince  to  fend  only  to-  his  pofterity  the  dominions  which 
“  he  has  received  from  his  fathers.”  .  The  thought  was  more 
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magnificent  than  wife.  To  improve  the  conquefts  of  his  fathers 
with  true  policy,  would  be  more-  ufeful  to  his  pofterity,  and  more 
gforioue  to  himfelf,  than  to  exhaufl:  his  ftrength  in  violent  efforts 
, K>  extend  the  limits  of  his  empire.  He  however  had  determined 
on  the  meafure  j  and  the  advice  of  his  molt  prudent  Omrahs  and 
couafcllors  was  defpifed . 

On  the  firfl  of  Oftober  163d,  he  fet  out  from  Agra  with  his 
ufuad  pomp  and  magnificence.  Dowlatabdd  was  the  point  to 
which  he  diredted  his  march ;  but  his  progrefs  was  politically  flow. 
He  had  given  orders  to  the  .governors  of  the  provinces  to  join  him 
with  their  forces  as  he  advanced ;  and  the  diftance  of  many  of 
them  from  the  intended  fcene  of  adtion,  required  time  to  bring 
them  to  the  field.  The  prince  Aurungzebe  attended  his  father 
on  this  expedition,  and  was  highly  in  favour.  He  propofed,  with 
a  youthful  ardor  which  pleafed  the  emperor,  to  take  a  circuit 
with  the  Imperial  camp,  through  the  province  of  Bundeia,  to 
view  the  ftrong  holds  which  he  himfelf,  under  the  tuition  of 
Nuferit,  had  fome  time  before  taken  from  the  unfortunate  Judger 
Singh.  The  emperor  had  not  as  yet  colledled  a  force  fufficient 
to  enfure  fuccefs  to  his  arms;  and  to  gain  time,  he  liflencd  to 
the  requeftof  his  fon.  The  whole  of  the  year  was  palled  in  preme¬ 
ditated  delays,  and  in  excurfions  of  hunting ;  fo  that  the  emperor 
did  not  arrive  in  the  Decan  till  the  latter  end  of  the  rainy  fc-aibu 
of  the  J  637  of  the  ChrilUan  atra. 

The  Subas  of  the  different  provinces  had,  with  their  troop;, 
joined  the  emperor  on  his  march.  ’  His  force  was  prodigious  when 
he  entered  the  borders  of  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Dowlata- 
b3d,  he  was  able  to  form  twelve  different  armies,  which,  under 
twelve  leaders,  he  fent  into  the  kingdoms  of  Bij.tpour  and  Tellin- 
gana.  The  princes  of  the  country  had  collected  their  forces,  hut 
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they  knew  not  to  which  quarter  they  Ihould  diredt  their-  ibarelt'. 
The  Imperialifts  formed  a  circle  round  them,  and  war  was  at' onto 
in  all  parts  of  their  dominions.  Tlie  orders  of  the  emperor  Wert' 
barbarous  and  cruel.  He  fubinittcd  the  open  country  to  firejand 
garrifons  that  refilled  were  put  to  the  fword.  “  War  is  an'  stilt* 
he  faid ;  “  and  companion  contributes  only  to  render  that  evil  pep*, 
manent.”  The  eaftern  writers  deferibe  the  miferies  of  the  De¬ 
can  in  the  peculiar  hyperboles  of  their  didlion.  “  Towns  and  cities,” 
fay  they,  “  were  feen  in  flames  on  every  fide;  the  bills  were  (haken 
with  the  continual  roar  of  artillery,  and  tigers  and  the  wild  beads 
of  the  defert  fled  from  the  rage  of  men.”  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
towns  and  cattles  were  taken  and  deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year.  The  emperor  fate,  in  the  mean  time,  aloft  in  the  citadel  of 
Dowlatabad,  and  looked  down,  with  horrid  joy,  on  the  tempeft 
which  he  himfelf  had  raifed  around. 

The  devaftations  committed  by  the  expreis  orders  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  had  at  laft  the  intended  effeft  on  the  fovereigns  of  Tellingaiia 
and  Bijapour.  Shut  up  in  their  ftrongeft  forts,  they  could  not 
attift  their  fubjefls,  who  were  either  ruined  or  maflacred  without 
mercy  around  them.  They  propofed  peace  in  the  mod  humble 
and  fupplicating  terms.  Shaw  Jehan  took  advantage  of  their  ne- 
ceffities,  and  impofed  fevere  conditions.  They  were  eftablilhed, 
by  commiffion  from  the  emperor,  as  hereditary  goverfcors  of  their 
own  dominions,  upon  agreeing  to  give  a  large  annual  tribute,  the 
firft  payment  of  which  was  to  be  made  at  the  figning  of  the  treaty. 
The  princes  befidcs  were  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  lords  paramount  of  the  Decan  in  all  their  public  deeds,  and 
to  defign  themfelves,  The  humble  fubjefls  of  the  empire  of  the 
Moguls. 

The  treaty  being  figned  and  ratified,  the  emperor  left  his  fon 
Aurungzebe  under  the  tuition  of  Chan  Zimin,  the  fon  *>f  Mohdbet, 
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a?  die  bead  of  a  confiderable  force,  to  awe  his  new  fubjedts.  In 
tbP'jhong  holds  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  during  the  war, 
hsplaced  garrifons;  and,  having  left  the  Decan,  took  the  route  of 
Ajmere.  On  the  eighth  of  December  1 638,  he  arrived  in  that  city, 
and  vifited  the  flirine  of  Moin  ul  Dien,  more  from  a  defire  to  pleafe 
the  fiiperftitious  among  his  courtiers,  than  from  his  own  devotion. 
He  had  not  remained  long  at  Ajmere  when  the  prince  Aurungzebe 
arrived,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  Shaw 
Nawfc,  the  fon  of  Afiph  Jah.  The  vifier,  who  had  remain¬ 
ed  during  the  War  at  Agra,  to  manage  the  civil  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  came  to  join  the  court  at  Ajmere,  accompanied  by  Morad,  the 
emperor’s  youngeft  fon(  and  was  prefent  at  the  fplendid  feftival 
held  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  grandfon  with  his  grand- 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Aurungzebe  from  the  army  in 
the  Decan,  Chan  Ziman,  fell  fick  and  died.  His  death  was' 
much  regretted  by  the  whole  empire.  Calm,  manly  and  ge¬ 
nerous,  he  was  efteemed,  refpedted,  and  beloved.  He  was 
poffeffed  of  all  the  polite  accomplifliments  of  the  gentleman; 
he  was  a  brave  general,  a  good  ftatefman,  an  excellent  fcholar, 
and  a  poet.  Under  his  original  name  of  Mirza  Amani,  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  colledtion  of  his  poems,  which  are  Hill  in  high  repute 
for  their  energy  and  elegance  over  all  the  Eall.  The  emperor  was 
fo  fenfible  of  the  high  merit  of  Chan  Ziman,  that  he  fincerely  la¬ 
mented  his  death,  and  fpoke  much  in  his  praife  in  the  hall  of  the 
prefence,  before  the  whole  nobility.  “  We  did  not  mifs,”  faid  he, 
“  the  abilities  of  Mohabet,  till  we  loft  his  fon.”  Aurungzebe  re¬ 
ceived  immediate  orders  to  repair ’to  the  Decan,  and  to  take  upon 
himfelfthe  foie  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  ftationed  in  the- 
conquered  provinces. 


During. 
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During  thefe  tranfaflions  in  Ajmere,  the  revolt  of  the  Raja  g£ 
Budgepour  happened  in  the  province  of  Behar.  The empertffi  dfi» 
tached  a  part  of  the  army  under  Abdalla  to  fupprefa  the  isffjrrec- 
tion.  Abdalla  at  the  fame  time  received  a  commiffioft  to  govern 
Behar  in  quality  of  Suba.  He  attacked  and  defeated  the  -Riga  on 
his  firft  arrival ;  and  that  unfortunate  prince,  whofe  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence  had  made  him  overlook  his  own  want  of  power,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  laid  extremity.  He  {hut  himfelf  up  in  a  fortredj 
which  was  invdlcd  on  all  hides.  When  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
■walls,  and  the  orders  for  the  aflault  were  iffued,  the  Raja  came  cut 
of  his  caftle,  leading  his  children  in  his  hand.  He  might  have 
been  pardoned ;  but  his  wife  appearing  behind  him,  fealed  his 
doom.  She  was  extremely  handfome,  and  Abdalla,  though  old 
himfelf,  wifhed  to  grace  his  haram  with  a  beautiful  widow.  The 
unfortunate  Raja,  therefore,  was  put  to  death  on  the  fpot  as  a  re¬ 
bel. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Raja  of  Budgepour  had 
fcarce  arrived  at  court,  when  Shaw  Jehan  received  an  agreeable 
piece  of  intelligence  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire. 
The  feeble  adpiinidration  of  Sefi,  who  fucceeded  Shaw  Abas 
in  the  throne  of  Perfia,  had  throw'n  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
into  confuiion.  Ali  Murdan  commanded  in  the  fortrefs  of  Can- 
dahar.  His  fidelity  was  fufpefted;  and,  befides,  he  fawno  end  of 
the  troubles  which  diftradted  his  country.  He  refolved  to  fave 
himfelf  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  by  delivering  the  city  to 
the  emperor  of  Hindoftan,  from  whofe  hands  it  had  been  wreftcd 
by  Shaw  Abas.  A  negotiation  was  therefore  fet  on  foot  by  Ali 
Murdan  with  Seid  Chan,  the  governor  of  Cabul.  His  terms  were 
only  for  himfelf.  Seid  clofed  with  him  in  the  name  of  his  fove- 
reigo.  He  fent  his  fon  in  hade  with  a  force  to  Candahar,  which 


ptain-general  of  the  Imperj 
unent  of  Caflimire.  The  ; 
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The  mod:  remarkable  tranfaflion  of  the  year  1638,  next  lo  Wie 
recovery  of  Candahar,  was  an  invafion  of  the  province  of  Bengal 
by  the  Tartars  of  AflUm.  They  rallied  down  the  river  Birram- 
puta  in  armed  boats,  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Ganges,  below 
Dacca.  They  plundered  fome  of  the  northern  diftrifts,  and  made 
therofelves  mailers  of  feveral  fmall  forts.  Iflam,  governor  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  hearing  of  tlic  invafion,  marched  againft  the  enemy  with  all  the 
Imperial  troops  Rationed  in  the  province.  They  had  thefolly  to  come 
to  a£tion  with  the  Suba,  and  he  gave  them  a  fignat  defeat.  Four 
thoufand  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  five  hundred  armed  veflels 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
invaders  fled;  and  the  governor  ptirfued  them  into  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Fifteen  forts,  with  the  king  of  Affam’s  fon-in-law,  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  whole  province  of  Cochagi  was  reduced  ;  and  he 
invaded  that  of  Buldive.  The  latter  was  very  obftinately  defend¬ 
ed.  Few  pafles  led  into  it,  being  environed  with  mountains.  The 
Suba  at  laft  forced  the  pafles,  and  the  enemy  fled  to  the  hills. 

The  fovereign  of  Buldive  did  not  long  furvive  the  redu&ion  of 
his  country.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  haraffed  with  grief,  and 
tormented  with  vexation,  he  was  feized  with  a  contagious  diftem- 
per,  which  infe&ed  his  family,  and  carried  him  and  them  off  in  a 
few  days.  His  people,  however,  would  not  quit  their  hills.  The 
enemy  fpread  devaftation  over  the  plain  below;  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Affdmites  beheld  from  the  woods,  the  fmoke  of  their  burning 
towns.  But  the  unbounded  ravages  of  Iflam  occafioned  his  re¬ 
treat.  The  grain  was  inadvertently  deftroyed  in  the  fire  which 
confumed  the  towns  of  Buldive,  and  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  began 
to  be  felt  in  the  Imperial  camp.  Iflam  marched  back  with  the 
fpoils  of  Affam ;  but  he  differed  incredible  hardlhips  from  the  bad- 
nel's  of  the  roads,  the  torrents  which  fell  from  the  hills,  and  a  dif- 
temper,  which  the  rainy  feafon,  now  come  on,  had  railed  in  the 
a  army. 
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Jlindoftan  was,  an  entire  ceffion  of  Candah&r  by  the  forafflr  ia 
favour  of  the  latter. 

The  winter  of  the  year  1637  had  been  remarkable  for  a  great 
fall  of  fnow  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India.  It  extended  a»  Far 
as  Lahore;  and  in  the  mountains  of  Cabul  and  Cafhmire,  many 
villages,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  were  overwhelmed  and  de¬ 
frayed.  The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  His  court  at  La¬ 
hore.  Peace  being  eftabliflied  on  every  fide,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  management  of  the  civil  government  of  the  empire.  He  iffued 
many  falutary  edifts  for  the  fecurity  of  property,  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  In  the  midft 
of  his  cares  for  the  good  of  the  Rate,  he  was  afflidted  with  the 
death  of  Afzil  Chan,  a  man  of  great  literary  talents,  who  had  been 
his  preceptor.  The  young  princes  were  alfo  educated  under  his 
care,  and  they  mourned  him  as  a  father.  He  had  been  raifed  to 
the  firft  honours  of  the  empire.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  feven 
thoufand,  and  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  in  a  great  meafure  in  his  hands.  The  emperor,  to  (how 
his  great  veneration  for  his  abilities,  allowed  him  an  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Afzil,  the  princes  Dara  and  Suja  were 
raifed  to  higher  ranks  of  nobility.  Dara  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  an  Omrah  of  ten  thoufand  hori'e  and  ten  thoufand  foot ; 
and  Suja  with. the  rank  of  feven  thoufand  horfe  and  as  many  of 
foot.  The  emperor  having  frequently  declared  his  intentions  of 
leaving  the  throne  to  Dara,  gave  him  always  the  firft  place  in  dig¬ 
nities  and  power.  He  fhewed  an  inclination  of  habituating  his 
other  fons  to  a  fubmiffion  to  Dara ;  and  whatever  marks  of  fupe- 
rior  affefiion  he  might  bellow  on  his  younger  fons  in  private,  in 
public  he  dire&ed  his  principal  attention  to  the  eldeft.  Aatvng- 
zebc 
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zffie  was  not  at  court  when  his  brothers  were  promoted.  Averfe  A-  D-  'M. 
to  idlenefs  in  his  command  of  the  army  in  the  De'can,  he  made  an  -°4il 
incurfion,  under  pretence  of  injuries,  into  the  country  of  Bag- 
,  lana.  The  forts  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  chiefs  fubmitted  to  a 
tribute;  but  the  fterility  and  poverty  of  thofe  regions  did  neither 
anfwer  the  expence  of  the  war,  nor  that  of  keeping  the  pofleffion 
of  the  conquered  country.  He  therefore  evacuated  the  places 
wjiich-he  had  taken,  and  depended  for  the  tribute  on  the  future 
fears  of  the  eqemy.  Having  brought  back  the  army  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  Aurungzebe,  who  was  jealous  of  the  influence 
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•  the  prefence,  to  give  a  public  account  of  his  adminiftration  j  and 
'  Sliaifta,  the  fon  of  the  vifier,  was  railed  to  the  government  of 
Behar.  Abdalla  had  the  good  fortune  to  clear  himfelf  of  the 
afperhons  thrown  on  his  chara  cter  by  his  enemies ;  and  he 
was  lent,  with  a  confiderable  force,  againft  infurgents  in  the 
province  of  Bundela,  and  feme  Rajas,  who,  from  their  hills,  made 
depredatory  incurfions  into  Behar. 

Abdalla  no  fooner  arrived  in  the  place  of  his  deftination  than 
peace  was  reftored.  The  banditti  who  infefted  the  country,  fled 
precipitately  to  their  mountains,  and  difperfed  themfelves  to  their 
feveral  homes.  Some  examples  of  juftice  upon  thofe  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialifts,  confirmed  the  tranquillity  which  now 
was  general  over  all  the  empire.  The  attention  of  the  emperor 
to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions,  his  impartial  execution  of 
juftice,  his  exaift  but  not  oppreflive  mode  of  colle&ing  the  reve- 


elegant  and  fecret  apartments  of  his  women  ;  who,  being  the  na¬ 
tives  .of  different  countries,  prefented  to  his  eyes  a  variety  of 


Suja,  to  whom  a  fon  was  born  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Bengal, 
rrowly  efcaped  with  his  life,  from  a  fire  which  broke  out  in 
e  capital  of  the  province,  Many  of  his  fervants,  and  forne 
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t>£  fus  women  were  deftroyed  in  the  flames ;  and  the  whole  city 
was  burnt  down  to  the  ground.  Rajamahil  never  recovered  from 
this  difafter.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  joined  iflue  with  the 
flames  in  its  deftrudion.  The  ground  on  which  it  flood  was 
carried  away  by  the  river;  and  nothing  now  remains,  of  its  former 
magnificence,  except  fome  wells,  which,  as  the  earth  in  which 
they  were  funk  has  been  carried  away  by  the  ftream,  appear  like 
fpires  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  when  its  waters  are  low. 

Ali  Murdan,  who,  for  the  delivery  of  Candahar  to  the  emperor, 
had  been  gratified  with  the  government  of  Cafhmire,  returned  to 
court  at  Lahore  on  the  eighteenth  of  Odtober.  No  complaints 
againft  his  adminiftration  having  been  preferred  in  the  hall  of 
audience,  he  was  received  with  diflindton  and  favour.  To  re¬ 
ward  him  for  the  equity  and  juftice  of  his  government,  he  was 
raifed  to  the  government  of  Punjab;  with  a  power  of  holding  Cafh- 
mire  by  deputy.  Ali  Murdan  took  immediate  poffeffion  of  his 
new  office ;  and  the  emperor  fignified  to  his  fon  Aurungzebe, 
that  his  prefence  in  the  Decan  was  neceffary,  to  fivperintend  the 
affairs  of  his  government,  which,  in  the  hands  of  deputies,  might 
fall  into  confufion,  from  the  diftance  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
from  the  feat  of  empire. 

When  Aurungzebe  fet  out  for  the  Decan,  the  emperor,  refolving 
upon  a  tour  to  Cafnmirc,  moved  the  Imperial  camp  northward 
from  Lahore.  Whilft  he  amufed  himfelf  in  that  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  Mahommed  Zerif,  whom  he  had  fome  time  before  fent 
ambaflador  to  Conftantinoplc,  returned  to  court.  Morad,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  Ottoman  feepter,  had  received  Zerif  with  every 
mark  of  refpedt  and  efteem.  The  empires  having  no  political 
bufinefs  to  fettle,  the  embaffy  was  chiefly  an  affair  of  compli¬ 
ment;  with  arequeft  to  permit  Zeriff  to  purchafe  fome  fine  horfss 
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in  Arabia.  Morad  not  only  granted  the  required  favour,  but  even 
gave  to  the  ambaflador  levcral  horfes  of  the  higheftldood,  with 
furniture  of  folid  gold,  ftudded  with  precious  ftones,  as  a  prefcut 
to  Shaw  Jehan.  The  emperor  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  re-  1 
ception  given  to  his  ambaflador;  and  he  was  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  horfes.  On  the  feventeenth  of  February  1640,  he 
fet  out  for  Lahore,  the  bufinefs  of  the  empire  requiring  his  pre- 

When  he  was  upon  the  road,  a  prodigious  fall  of  rain 
laid  the  whole  country  under  water.  No  dry  fpot  was  left  for 
pitching  the  Imperial  tent ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  deep  for  fe- 
veral  nights  in  a  boat.  His  army  were  in  the  mean  time  in 
the  utmoft  diftrefs.  Their  horfes  without  provender ;  and  they 
themfelves  deftitute  of  provifions.  Four  thoufand  families  were 
fwejit  away  and  drowned  by  the  river  Behat. '  On  the  banks  of 
the  Chofhal  the  deftru&ion  was  greater  ftill.  Seven  hundred 
villages  were  carried  away,  with  their  inhabitants ;  and  every 
day  brought  freih  accounts  of  difafters  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  through  which  the  branches  of  the  Indus  flow.  When 
the  waters  began  to  fubfide,  the  emperor  haftened  his  march. 
The  feene  which  prefented  itfelf  to  his  eyes  as  he  advanced,  was 
full  of  horror.  Boats  were  feen  flicking  in  the  tops  of  trees  ;  the 
■fiih  were  gafping  on  dry  land,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
were  mixed  with  the  wreck  of  villages,  and  mud  and  fand  co¬ 
vered  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  He  was  fo  much  affe&ed 
with  the  mifery  of  his  fubje&s,  that  he  iffhed  atke<Ji&  for  the 
remiffion  of  the  taxes  for  a  year,,  to  the  countries  which  had  fuf- 
fered  by  that  dreadful  calamity.  He  alfo  made  donations  from 
the  public  treafury  to  many  of  the  farmers,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  families ;  and,  continuing  Iris  journey,  arrived  on 
the  firft  of  April  at  Lahore. 


During 
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Dugipg  thefe  difafters  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Bud  was  fur- 
'priftd'by  the  Perfian  governor  of  the  province  of  Sei'ftan.  Gul- 
2Sr„  who  commanded  for  the  empire  in  Candahar,  detached  a 
part  of  the  garrifon  under  his  lieutenant  Leitif  Chan,  to  retake  the 
place.  He  fummoned  Bull  upon  his  arrival,  but  the  Perfians  re¬ 
filled  to  furrender.  He  began  his  approaches ;  and,  after  a  fmart 
fiege,  in  which  his  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage  did  him  great 
honour,  he  took  Bull.  The  garrifon  were  made  prifoners ;  and 
Leitif,  purfuing  the  advantage  which  he  had  obtained,  made  in- 
curfions  into  Sei’ftan,  and  carried  off  great  booty,  with  which  he 
returned  to  Candahar.  The  debility  of  the  councils  of  Perfia 
fuffered  this  affront  to  pafs  without  revenge. 

In  the  dimmer  of  the  year  1640,,  Arfelan  Aga,  who  had 
accompanied  Zerif  from  Conftantinople,  as  ambaffador  from 
Morad,  had  his  audience  of  leave  of  the  emperor.  He  was 
prefented  with  twelve  thoufand  pounds  for  the  expences  of 
his  journey  home ;  and  he  was  charged  with  magnificent  pre- 
fents  for  his  matter.  News  at  the  fame  time  arrived  at  court, 
that  the  oppreflions  committed  by  Azim,  governor  of  Gu- 
zerat,  had  occafioned  an  infurredlion;  at  the  head  of  which, 
the  two  chiefs,  Jami  and  Bahara,  appeared.  Azim,  poffeffed  of 
an  imtnenfe  revenue,  foon  raifed  a  force,  which,  in  the  end,  re¬ 
duced  the  infurgents ;  but  all  the  money,  which  ought  to  have 
been  remitted  to  the  treafury,  was  expended  in  the  war.  The 
emperor  was  enraged  at  his  conduit.  He  deprived  him  of 
his  government  j  and  ordered  him  to  repair  to.court,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  adminiftration.  His  friends  interceded  in  his  be¬ 
half.  The  emperor  was  inflexible’;  till  a  fair  coufin  of  Azim, 
who  was  retained  in  the  Imperial  haram,  threw  hevfclf  at  his 
feet,  and  not  only  obtained  the  pardon  of  the  governor,  but 
even  his  reinftatement  in  his  former  office.  After  he  had 
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palled  his  word  in  favour  of  Azim  to  this  weeping  beauty,  he 
commanded  her  never  more  to  appear  in  his  prefence :  “  For,” 
faid  he,  “  I  will  not  Iiave  my  juftice  perverted  by  my  weafenefs.*’ 

Morad,  the  fourth  fon  of  the  emperor,  was  now  in  the  feven- 
teenthyear  of  his  age.  Like  his  brothers  he  was  high-fpirited 
and  a  lover  of  war.  An  opportunity  offered  which  flitted  his 
difpofition.  Jagenat  Singh,  a  prince  on  the  confines  df  Marwar, 
who  was  a  fubjedl  of  the  empire,  revolted,  and  iffuing  from  his 
native  mountains,  fpread  devaftation  through  the  neighbouring 
plains.  The  aftive  fpirit  of  Morad  flew  before  him.  He  out- 
ftripped  the  news  of  his  coming  by  his  expedition;  furprifed, 
defeated,  and  purfued  the  prince  to  his  fort  of  Tara  Cudda,  in 
which,  after  a  fmart  ftege,  he  was  taken ;  but  pardoned,  upon 
conditions.  The  emperor  was  pleafed  with  the  vigour  which  he 
difeovered  in  the  foul  of  Morad ;  and  he  received  him  upon  his 
return  with  great  diftindtion  and  affeflion. 

The  death  of  the  vifier  Afiph  Jail,  in  the  feventy-fecond  year 
of  his  age,  was  the  moll  remarkable.event  of  the  faCceeding  year. 
His  daughter, Moina  Banut  the  filler  of  the  favourite  Sultana,  and 
wife  of  Seif  Chan,  the  high-fleward  of  the  houfehold,  died  a 
fhort  time  before  her  father:  and  his  grief  for  her,  as  he  was 
worn-out  with  bufinefs,  infirmities,  and  age,  feems  to  have 
battened  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  twentieth  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  He  was  born  in  Tartary,  many  years  before  ,  his  father 
Aiafs  quitted  that- country  topufh  his  fortune  in  Hindoftan;  and 
he  did  not  leave  the  place  of  his  nativity,  till  the  affairs  of  his  father 
a 'it umed  a  very  favourable  afpeft  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Akbar.  The  merit  of  Aiafs  railed  himfelf  to  the  firft- offices  of 
the  ftate;  and  his  fon  was  not  of  a  difpofition  to  relinquifh  the 
advantages  which  his  family  had  gained.  Habituated  to  bufinefs 
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of  the  bulk  ofhis  fortune,  which  in  coin,  in  jewels,  in  pkte,  elephant^ 
and  horfes,  amounted  to  near  four  millions  fterling,  exclufive  of 
his  eftates  in  land,  which,  according  to  the  tenures  in  India,  re- 
verted- to  the  crown. 

Though  the  abilities  of  Afiph  Jah  were  little  known  under  the. 
wife  and  able  adminiftration  of  his  father,  they  broke  forth  with, 
luftre  when  he  himfeif  came  into  the  firftoffice  in  the  ftate.  He. 
was  a  great  orator,  a  fine  writer,  an  able  politician.  In  his  pri¬ 
vate  charaGer,  he  was  mild,  affable,  humane,  generous ;  in  hi®; 
public,  fevere,  referved,  inflexible,  exaG. .  He  .never  excufed  ne-- 
gligence ;  he  punilhed  difobedicnce,  His  orders,  therefore,  were  ■ 
no  fooner  iffued  than  they  were  executed;  his  very  nod  was  re-- 
fpe&ed,  underftood,  and  obeyed.  He  was  poffeffed  of  political  as,, 
well  as  perfonal  courage  ;  as  little  afraid  of  the  unjuft  reproaches  ■ 
ofhis  friends,  as  he  was  of  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  ;  and  he- 
was  often  heard  to  fay,  That  he -who  fears  death  is  unworthy 
of.  life.”  He  -was  uniform  in  his  conduG,  impartial  and  dignified 
an  his  aGions,  confiftent  with  himfeif..  He  courted  not  popular 
rity  by  bis  meafures :  juftice,  propriety,  . and  the  ultimate,  good  of 
the  ftate,  and  not  the'applaufe  of  the  vulgar,  were  his  objeefts  in 
all  his  decifions.  He  was  fit  for  the  field,  as  well  as  adapted  for 
the  cabinet ;  and  had  he  not  gained  renown  with  the  pen,  he 
would  have  commanded  it  with  the  fword..  In  his  youth,  he  was 
addiGed  to  poetry.  He  wrote  upon  heroic  fubjeGs ;  and  the  fire 
of  his  genius  was  fitch,  that  the  very  found  of  his-  verfe  animates 
the  foul  to  war.  The  glory  and  happinefs  of  India  during  his  long- 
adminiftration  were  great;  and  when  war  raged  on  the  frontiers, 
the  interior  provinces  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  The  field  in 
which  he  moved  was  extenfive,  but  hi6  eye  comprehended  the 
.  whole.  An  eaftern  writer  continues  the  metaphor,  and  fays., 

■  «  That  he  rendered  that  field  flourilhing  and  fruitful.  He  palled 
.through- 
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to  the  rigours  of  military  execution.  _  He  was  divefUd  of  hi$ 
honours  as  well  as  of  his  government;'  and  the  emperor  ifliued 
money  from  the  treafury  to  relieve  thirty  thoufand  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  whom  the  exaftions  of  Tirbiet  had  reduced  to  want: 
“  Remember,”  faid  the  emperor  to  his  nobles,  “  that  when  you 
are  too  fevere  on  my  people,  you  only  injure  me;  for  it  is  but 
juft  I  fliould  pay  for  Ioffes  occafioned  by  my  wrong  choice  of 
officers,  to  govern  the  provinces  of  my  empire.”  Ali  Murdan 
was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Cabul,  in  the  room  of  Tirbiet. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  that  of  Calhmire,  by  Ziffer.  Complaints 
had  been  received  againft"  the  prince  Aiirungzebe  from  the  Decan. 
His  father  ordered  him  to  the  prefence,  to  anfwer  to  the  charge  ; 
which  he  did  to  fatisfadtion,  and  was  forthwith  reinftated  in  his 
government.  - 

The  cruelty  of  Shaw  Sefi  of  Perfia  had  crowded  hitherto  his 
reign  with  tumult  and  misfortune.  The  empire  fuffered  in  its 
coniequence  with  foreign  powers,  during  years  which  Sefi  diftin- 
guiflied  only  with  the  blood  of  his  fubjedts.  His  intentions  agaiiift 
Ali  Murdan  loft  him  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  CandahSr,  and  he  took 
nomeafures  to  revenge  the  inful ts  which  he  received  on  his  fron¬ 
tiers,  after  that  place  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls. 
The  tumults  of  the  Perfians  were  at  length  quelled  m  their  blood ; 
and  Sefi,  having  deftroyed  his  domeftic  enemies,  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  foreign  foes.  Having  colledted  a  great  army,  he  took 
the  field,  and  moved  toward  Candahar  with  a  profcffed  defign  to 

The  news  of  the  motions  of  the  Perfian  was  brought  by  expref3 
to  the  court  of  Agra.  The  emperor  was  alarmed.  .  He  gave 
a  commiffion  to  the  Imperial  prince  Dara,  to  command  an 
army  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  The  troops  were  foon  ready,  and 
S  ■  the 
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prince  took  the  route  of  Cabul.  Thirty  thoufand  men,  fla-  ta¬ 
ttooed  on  the  frontiers,  flocked  alfo  to  the  ftandard  of  Darn,  upon  < _ j 

hie  arrival  at  Cabul.  Morad,  the  emperor’s  fourth  feu,  was 
polled  with  twenty  thoufand  men  behind  the  Nilab,  with  orders 
\o  reinforce,  in  cafe  of  a  requifition  for  that  ptirpofc,  the  army  of 
Dara.  But  thefe  formidable  preparations  were,  in  the  event, 
unnecefiary.  Sen,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  fubje&s,  fell  flclc 
and  died.  The  war,  which  was  begun  by  him,  was  dropt,  with 
his*  other  meafures,  by  his  fucceflor.  The  Pei  flans  retreated;  and 
Dara  and  Moradr  returned  to  their  father,  who  flill  kept  his  court 
at  Lahore.  Morad,  foon  after  his  return  to  the  prefence,  married 
a  daughter  of  Shaw  Nawaz,  the  fon  of  the  late  vifier  Aflph. 


The  emperor,  who  took  pleafure  in  managing  in  perfon  the  Affairs  a? 
affairs  of  his  empire,  created  no'  vifier  upon  the  death  of  Aflph. 

That  lord’s  deputy  in  office,  without  any  rank  or  title,  ma¬ 
naged  the  bufmefs  of  the  department,  and  by  a  fpecial  commif- 
flon,  counterflgned  all  public  edi&s.  Aliverdi,  governor  of  Pun¬ 
jab,  who  refided  at  Lahore,  which  had  formerly  been-  the  capital 
of  his  government,  had  the  imprudence  to  fpeak  contemptuoufly 
of  this  mode  of  tranfafting  the  public  bufinefs.  He  faid,  That  the 
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A. D.  t64*-  time,  affifted.at  a  grand  feftival,  which  lie  gateV’hiu  <ourt  Upon 
Hie- 1°52-  0penjng  tjie  n^w  gardens  of  Sbalimfcr,  winch  'had  been  begun  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  The  gardens  Wei®  laid  out  with 
admirable  tafte  ;  and  the  money  expended:  bptinjltffla  'amounted 
to  the  enormous  fum  of  one  million  fterlingv  . 


SHA\? 
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Rcfeclions — 'Emperor  arrives  at  Agra — Incidents  at  court — Incur- 
Jions  of  the  UJbecs — Aurungzebe  removed  from  the  Decan— Sa- 
dulla  Chan  made  vifier — Buduchjhan  invaded  by  the  Moguls — 
Death  and  character  of  Noor  Jehthi — Balick  reduced — Prince 
Mordd  difgraced — An  rung  ze  be  defeats  the  XJfbecs — Who  fubmit 
to  the  empire — Emperor  jealous  of  his  foils — Arrival  at  Delhi — 
Perfuws  take  Candahar — Aurungzebe  befeges  it  in  vain — Defeats 
the  P  erf  alls—  UJbecs  of  Balick  claim  the  Emperors  aid—Canda~ 
hdr  again  befteged  to  no  purpo  JtEmperor  returns  to  Agra — 
Promotions. 


IN  abfolute  governments,  the  Defpot  is  every  thing,  and  the 
people  nothing.  He  is  the  only  objeft  of  attention;  and 
when  he  fits  in  the  midft  of  tranquillity,  the  page  of  the  hiltorian 
languilhcs  in  the  detail  of  unimportant  events.  His  hall  of 
audience  is  a  court  of  fummary  jnfiice.  His  decifions  are  rapid  ; 
and  they  are  generally  impartial,  as  his  fituation  has  placed  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  fear  and  of  favour.  But  there  is  a  famcnefs 
which  never  pleafes,  in  the  tranfu&ions  of  a  government  whofe 
operations  run  through  one  unchangeable  channel;  and  it  is  for 
this  rcafon  only,  we  pafs  lightly  over  the  more  peaceable  years 
of  the  reign  of  Shaw  Jehan.  In  thefe  he  acted  in  the  character 
of  a  judge,  a  mere  determinator,  if  the  word  may  be  ufed,  of 
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differences  between  individuals ;  and  it  mud  be  confefl'ed,  til  at  Ho 
had  abilities  to  lee,  and  integrity  to  do  what  was  right. 


Lahore,  during  the  former  reign,  had  been  conftdered  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  moll  fettled  refidence  ef  the  prince. 
Jchangire,  wliofc  lungs  were  weak,  wilhed  to  breathe  in  the  free 
air  of  the  north}  and  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the 
palace  and  gardens,  had  rendered  Lahore  the  molt  convenient  and 
beautiful,  if  not  the  mod  magnificent  of  the  Imperial  refidences. . 
Shaw  Jelian,  however,  whofc  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire  was  always  nppermoft  in  his  mind,  thought  Lahore  too  diftant 
from  the  fouthern  provinces ;  which,  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
were  the  mod  important  divifion  of  his  dominions.  He  therefore 
refolved,  as  there  was  a  profpeQ  of  permanent  tranquillity  on 
the  northern  frontier,  to  remove  his  court  to  Agra,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  month  of  November.  The  cavalcade  which  attend¬ 
ed  his  progrefs,  was  magnificent  and  numerous  beyond  deferip- 
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emperor's  attention  to  the  execution  of  juftice  was  interrupted  by  A-  D- 
his  hwe  for  women.  A  fon  was  in  the  mean  time  horn  to  JL 
Dara,  the  Imperial  prince.  Shaw  Jehan,  who  loved  his  fon,  gave 
H  magnificent  feftival  upon  the  occafion.  His  pofterity  began 
to  multiply  apace.  A  fon  was  bom  to  Aurungzcbe,  whom 
he  named  Mahommed  Mauzim  ;  and  Morad  had  this  year  a 
daughter  whom  he  called  Zdbe-ul-Niffa,  or.  The  Ornament  of 
Women.  The  emperor,  in  the  couife  of  the  year,  made 
an  excurfion  to  Ajmere ;  and  after  he  returned  to  Agra,  Dara 
wa6  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  endangered  his  life. 

The  emperor’s  alarm  for  Dara  was  fcarce  fubfided,  when  a  An  act 
dreadful  accident  happened  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  whom  he 
loved  above  all  his  children.  Returning  one  night  from  vifiting 
her  father  to  her  own  apartments  in  the  haram,  (he  unfortu¬ 
nately  brulhed  with  her  clothes  one  of  the  lamps  which  flood 
in  the  palfage.  Her  clothes  caught  fire  ;  and,  as  her  modefty,  being 
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fion  of  Shaw  Jehlin  In  favour  of  his  father’s  will,  was'dafosted 
by  a  detachment  of  Lite  Imperial  army,  and  fent  prifoner  to  court. 
When  he  was  brought  into  the  emperor’s  prefence,  he  was  forced, 
by  the  lords  in  waiting,  to  make  the  ufual  fubmiflions,  and  the 
emperor  pronounced  his  pardon  from  the  throne ;  defiring  him  at 
the  fame  time  to  take  his.  place  among  the  lords,  in  the  tank 
which  had  been,  conferred  upon  lorn  on  a  former  occafion.  ,  He 
accordingly  took  Ids  place ;  but  being  a  young  man  of  a  proud 
and  ungovernable  fpirit,  he  burnt  with  rage  at  the  late  indignity, 
as  well  as  at  the  pad  injury  done  him  by  the  emperor,  in  prefer¬ 
ring  to  him  his  younger  brother.  He  drew  his  dagger-in  fecret ; 
and  rallied  furioufiy  toward  the  throne.  Sillabut  Chan,  the 
paymafter-general  of  the  forces,  threw  himfelf  before  Amar,  who 
plunged  his  dagger  in  his  body,  and  ftretched  him  dead  at  his 
feet.  Chiiulla,  Seid  Sallarfand  feveral  other  lords  drew  immedi¬ 
ately  their  fwords,  and  flew  the  Hindoo  prince  on  the  fpot.  The 
emperor,  who  had  defeended  from  his  throne  with  his  fword  in  his 
hand,  ordered  the  body  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  hall  of  audience. 
A  number  of  his  followers,  feeing  their  mafter  dead,  fell  upon  the 
guards,  and  fought  till  they  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 

The  Ufbecs,  who  had  for  a  long  time  remained  quiet,  made 
an  incurfion  this  year  into  the  territories  of  the  empire.  They 
•were  led  by  Kuli  the  general  of  Mahommed,  king  of  the  Weftern 
Ulbecs.  Ali  Murdan,  governor  of  Cabul,  marched  out  and  de¬ 
feated  the  invaders.  He  followed  his  vidtory,  and  driving  the 
fugitives  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  ravaged  their  country 
as  far  as  Baiick,  and  returned  with  a  confiderable  booty.  The 
news  of  the  viSory  arrived  at  Agra,  on  the  day  that  another 
fon  was  born  to  Data  the  Imperial  prince.  The  emperor  expref- 
fed  his  fatisfadlion  on  this  double  occafion  of  joy,  by  reftoriog 
Abdalla,  his  own  former  friend,  to  the  dignities  of  which  he  had 
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be,  be  will  thank  Heaven  for  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  eeffi* 

The  emperor  was  fenfible  of  the  juftice  of  Dara’s  obfervatams  ; 
and  he  complied  with  his  requeft.  He  was  naturally  fond  of  his 
children:  he  liked  their  fpirit,  and  loved  their  afpiring  genius. 
He  was,  however,  too  prudent  not  to  forefee  the  diflurbances 
which  were  likely  to  rife  from  even  their  good  qualities:  His 
affefiion,  when  they  were  young,  prevented  him  from  following 
the  policy  of  other  Defpots,  by  {hutting  up  every  accefs  of  know* 
ledge  from  their  minds  :  and  to  keep  them  at  court  after  they 
had  commanded  armies  and  provinces,  would  be  a  perpetual 
fource  of  animofity  between  them,  and  of  uneafinefs  to  himfelf. 
He  was  heard,  often  to  fay ;  “  I  have  the  fons  I  wUh  j  yet  I  wilh 
I  bad  no  fons."  But  hitherto  he  had  no  juft  reafon  to  complain  : 
they  kept  on  apparent  good  terms  with  one  another,  and  they 
implicitly  obeyed  his  commands. 

Orders  were  fent  to  Aurungzfibe  to  remove  to  Ahmedabad,  the 
capital  of  Guzerat,  where  he  flrould  find  a  commiffion  to  govern 
that  province.  _  The  prince  obeyed  ;  and  Chan  Dowran,  who  had 
lately  been  governor  of  Calhmire,  was  advanced  to  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  ftationed  on  the  fouthern  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Dow¬ 
ran  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  high  office,  being  aflaffmated  by  one 
of  his  domeftics,  whom  he  had  punifhed  for  fome  crime.  Sixty 
lacks  of  roupees, .  or  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  of  our  money,  were  found  in  coin  and  jewels  in  his  tent. 
The  emperor  was  his  heir,  as  he  had  amafted  his  fortune  in  his 
fervice.  He  had  been  governor  of  feveral  provinces;  and  he 
poflfefied  the  rank  of  feven  thoufand  horfe  in  the  empire.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  came  to  court,  Hlam  Chan  was  appointed 
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Ms  ftteceffot ;  and  that  lord  fet  out  for  his  government,  in  the 
month -of  Auguft  of  the  year  1645. 

,  The  emperor,  it  has  been  already  ebferved,  did  not  appoint  any 
fucceffor  to  Afiph  Jah  in  the  high  office  of  vifier.  Sadulla,  the 
chief  Secretary  of  Afiph,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  bufmefs 
of  the  empire,  tranfiifted  the  duties  of  the  office  without  the 
narnp.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities.  His  experience  in  his 
department  reconpnended  him  firfl:  to  the  emperor  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  know  him  better,  he  efteemed  him  for  his  integrity. 
He  was  fent  for  one  day  to  the  prefence ;  and  the  emperor,  with¬ 
out  previoufiy  acquainting  him  of  his  defign,  delivered  to  him 
the  feals  of  the  empire  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prefented  him  with 
a  patent,  for  the  dignity  of.  five  thoufand  horfe. 

Whilft  thefe  things  are  tranfadled  at  court,  Ali  Murdan,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cabul,  continued  his  incurfions  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Ulbecs.  He  took  the  fort  of  Shermud  in  Buduchffian,  and 
time  other  ftrong  towns.  When  the  winter  came  on,  he  retreat¬ 
ed  into  his  province ;  and  took  that  opportunity  of  paying  his 
refpects  to  the  emperor,  who,  upon  his  return  from  a  tour  tc 
Caihmire,  had  ftopt  at  Lahore.  Shaw  Jehan  approved  of  his  in¬ 
curfions,  and  recommended  to  him  to  continue  the  war.  Ali  re¬ 
turned  to  Cabul,  and  led  his  army  to  the  north  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fpting.  He  took  the  diredt  road  to  Balick  j  but  the  enemy- 
turning  his  rear,  cut  off  both  his  fupplies  and  his  communication 
with  Hindoftan.  They,  at  the  fame  time,  laid  wade  their  own 
country,  by  carrying  off  or  deffroying  the  grain  and  cattle. 
Ali  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat;  but  the  Ulbecs  had  re¬ 
taken  the  forts  which  had,  when  he  advanced,  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He,  a  fecond  time  laid  fiege  to  Shermud  ;  and,  having 
forced  it  to  furrender,  he  eftablilhed  polls  along  the  Ikirts  of  Bu- 
Z  duchlhan. 
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uuehflum,  and  then  returned  to  Cabul.  An  ambaflador,  charged 
with  rich  prelcnls,  was  difpatcbed  this  year  to  the  court  of  Perfia, 
to  congratulate  Shaw  Abas  the  Second,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the 

The  emperor  had  not  been  returned  to  Lahore  many  days,  be* 
fore  the  famous  Noor-Jehan,  the  favourite  Sultana  of  his  father 
Jchangirc,  died  in  her  palace  in  that  city.  Twenty-five thoufand 
pounds  had  been  annually  paid  to  her  out  of  the  treafury;  and,  as 
her  power  ceafed  with  the  death  of  her  confort,  (he  was  too  proud 
even  to  fpeak  of  public  affairs,  and  (he,  therefore,  gave  up  her 
mind  to  ftudy,  retirement,  and  eafe.  The  extraordinary  beauty 
of  her  perfon  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  we  lhall  now  deli¬ 
neate  the  features  of  her  mind.  Her  abilities  were  uncommon  ; 
for  (he  rendered  herfelf  abfolute,  in  a  government  in  which  wo¬ 
men  are  thought  incapable  of  bearing  any  part.  Their  power,  it 
is  uue,  is  fometimes  exerted  in  the  haram;  but,  like  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  magnet,  it  is  filent  and  unpcrceived.  Noor-Jehan 
flood  forth  in  public ;  (lie  broke  through  all  reftraint  and  cuftom, 
and  acquired  power  by  her  own  addrefs,  more  than  by  the 
weaknefs  of  Jehangire.  Ambitious,  paffionate,  infmuating,  cun¬ 
ning,  bold  and  vindidivc,  yet  her  charaflcr  was  not  ftained  with 
cruelty ;  and  (he  maintained  the  reputation  of  chaftity,  when  no 
reftraint  hut  virtue  remained.  Her  paflions  were  indeed  too  maf- 
culine.  When  vve  fee  her  afling  the  part  of  a  foldier,  (he  ex¬ 
cites  ridicule  more  than  admiration ;  and  vre  are  apt  to  forgetthat 
delicacy,  beyond  which  her  fex  ceafes  to  pleafe. 

The  ineffedlual  expedition  of  Ali  againft  the  Uftecs,  did 
not  induce  the  emperor  to  relinquifh  the  war.  He  fee  up  an 
antiquated  claim,  which  his  anceftors  had  on  Buduchfhan,  and 
the 
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the  diftrift  of  Balich,  and  moved  with  a  great  army  toward  Ca - 
bul,  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  When  he  arrived  in  that  city, 
he  detached  fifty  thoufand  horfe  with  a  large  train  of  artillery, 
under  the  conduit:  of  prince  Morad,  to  the  north.  Niddet 
Mahommed,  who  had  taken  Balich  and  its  difiridt  by  force 
from  the  Ufbecs,  lhut  himfelf  up  in  that  city,  where  he  was 
befieged  by  Morad.  Mahommed  made  but  a  poor' defence  ;  for 
he  evacuated  the  place  in  a  few  days.  Morad  entered  the  city 
in  triumph.  He  proteiled  the  inhabitants  from  being  plun¬ 
dered ;  and. detached  a  party  in  purfuit  of  Mahommed.  His 
own  army  fell,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  Mahommed ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  plundered  him  of  fixty  lacks  of  roupees,  feparated,  and 
left  him  alone.  The  unfortunate  prince  had  no  refource  but  to 
flv  his  dominions,  which  were  now  over-run  by  the  conquerors. 
He  hoped  to  engage  Perfia  in  his  interefl,  and  he  haftened  to 
Ifpahan.  The  prince  Morad,  in  the  mean  time,  took  all  his  towns 
and  caftles,  at  leifure:  there  was  no  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
icarce  a  garrifon  within  the  walls.  Having  left  detachments 
of  his  army  in  the  conquered  countries,  he  moved  toward 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire;  and  waited  there  for  orders  of 

The  emperor  having  fixedhis  mind  upon  the  complete  conqueft 
of  Buduchflian  and  Balich,  had  no  intention  of  withdrawing 
his  army  from  thefe  provinces.  Morad  became  impatient.  He 
wrote  letters  to  his  father.  He  pretended  want  of  health ;  he  Arid 
he  difliked  the  country ;  and  he  earnellty  requeued  leave  to  re¬ 
turn.  Shaw  Jehan,  knowing  the  real  (late  of  his  foil’s  health, 
was  much  offended  at  his  requeft.  He  commanded  him  to  remain 
in  the  north,  to  fettle  the  country  according  to  the  inflruclions 
given  to  him,  and  not  to  attempt  to  enter  ihc  dominions  of 
Hindoftan  without  orders.  Morad  having  a  violent  inclination 
Vol.  ni.  B  b  to 
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to  lie  near  die  capital,  in  cafe  of  his  father’s  death,.and  preferring 
the  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of  the  fouth  to  the  fterile  regions  of 
the  north,  obilinatcly  difobeyed  the  emperor,  left  the  array,  and 
returned  to  Cabul.  His  father  refented  this  undutiftal  beha¬ 
viour.  He  formally  diverted  him  of  the  government  of  Moul- 
tan,  and  of  all  his  dignities,  without  admitting  him  into  his 
prefence.  He  at  the  fame  iffued  an  cdifl,  which  -baniflied  Morad 
to  the  mountains  of  Pefliawir.  Sadulla  the.vificr  was  fent  to  fettle  . 
the  affairs  cf  the  north. 

The  fugitive  prince  Mahommed  having  arrived  at  Ifpahan,  was 
treated  by  Shaw  Abas  with  great  friendlhipand  refpe&.  He  received 
at  different  times  four  lacks  of  roupees,  for'  his  fubfiftence.  He, 
however,  could  obtain  no  aid.  His  applications  were  counter- 
afted  by  the  ambaffador  of  India;  and,  befides.'the  Perfian  was 
not  fond  of  war.  The  bad  fuccefs  of  Mahommed  foured  his 
temper.  He  fpoke  difrefpefifully  of  Shaw  Abas  and  his  mini- 
flers.  His  fubfiftence  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
great  diftrefs.  Sadulla,  in  the  mean  time,  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Balich.  In  the  year  1646  he  was  recalled  to  court;  and  the  em¬ 
peror  returned^  to  Lahore.  Morad,  in  the  mean  time,  wrote 
letters  of  contrition  to  his  father.  He  owned  his  error,  and  ex¬ 
ported  his  grief.  His  friends  folicitcd  warmly  in  his  favour. 
He  was  permitted  to  come  tocourt ;  and,  by  his  prudent  manage¬ 
ment,  he  foon  regained  the  affedlions  of  his  father,  who  reftored 
him  to  his  dignities,  and  to  the  government  of  Moultan. 

When  the  prince  of  Balich  was  deferted  by  his  own  army, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Perfia,  his  fon  Abdul  Aziz,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  troops  in  another  part  of  the  province, 
threw  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  northern  Ufbecs.  The 
petty  chieftains  beyond  the  Oxus  were  induced,  by  piomifes  of 
advantage 
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When  day-light  appeared,  the  prince  formed  his  line  of  Bttfreh,' 
and  purfued  the  Ufbecs.  Several  detachments  of  the  enemy  ho* 
vered  round,  and  infulted  him  from  time  to  time,  whilft  others 
turned  liis  rear,  and  began  to  plunder  a  part  of  his  baggage :  the 
main  body,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  form  in  his  front.  The 
prince  detached  parties  from  the  line,  who  drove  the  flying  fqus- 
ch  ons  of  the  enemy  from  the  field.  He  then  drew  up  his  forces  ill 
the  lame  order  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  Ziffer,  from  exerting 
himfclf  too  much,  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  obliged  to 
devolve  his  command  on  his  fon.  He  fcarce  bad  retired,  when 
Abdul  Aziz  advanced  upon  the  Imperialifts  with  his 'whole  force. 
Ziffer  again  mounted  his  horfe,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  poll, 
he  found  his  fon  in  clofe  engagement  With  the  Ulbecs.  The  ene-  , 
my  advanced  with  redoubled  violence;  but  Ziffer,  who  now  had 
refumed  the  command,  flood  his  ground  with  great  fpirit  and  firm- 
nefs,  till  he  received  nine  wounds.  He  fell,  with  lofs  of  blood, 
from  his  horfe,  and  two  of  his  fons  covered  him.  from  the  Ulbecs, 
and  carried  him  between  their  horfes- to  the  rear. 

Abdul  Aziz,  in  the  mean  time,  with  ten  thoufand  Tartar  horfe,* 
fell  in,  fword  in  hand,  with  Ali  Murdan  on  the  right.  The  can¬ 
ted  was  fierce  and  bloody.  The  Tartars,  proud  of  their  native 
valour,  defpifed  the  oppofition  of  troops  whom  they  deemed  in¬ 
ferior  to  themfelves ;  the  Imperialifts  being  chiefly  compofed  of 
foldiers  from  the  north,  and  better  diiciplined  than  the  Tartars  to 
war,  flood  their  ground  with  great  firmnefs,  and  checked  the 
confident  bravery  of  the  enemy.  Ali  exhibited  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  an  able  general,  and  valiant  foldier :  he  fometimes  encou¬ 
raged  his  troops  by  words,  but  oftener  by  example;  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  charged  in  a  deep  column,  he  contracted  and 
ftrengthened  his  line.  The  Ulbecs  were  thrice  repulfed ;  but  de¬ 
feat  only  rendered  them.  more,  defperate.  In  the  fourth  charge, 
the 
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<ke  Imperialifts  were  thrown  into  confufion ;  but  they  were  ra 
thdr  borne  down  than  defeated.  They  were  on  the  point  of  fly. 
ing ;  but  Aurungzebe  came  in  to  their  aid. 

The  prince  had  been  engaged  in  the  center,  where  the  aClion  DIl«!  s. 
had  not  been  fo  hot.  Finding  how  affairs  went  on  the  right,  he 
formed  into  a  column,  and  advanced  on  full  fpeed  on  the  flank  of 
Abdul  Aziz.  That  chief,  however,  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

The  {hock  was  violent  and  bloody.  A  mighty  (hout  arofe  on  either 
fide ;  and  men  feemed  to  forget  they  were  mortal.  The  Ulbec 
was  at  the  laft  overpowered,  and  driven  off  the  field  with  great 
daughter.  Aurungzebe  thought  himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  a  com¬ 
plete  vi&ory ;  but  the  battle  was  not  yet  over.  The  enemy  took 
a  circuit  round  the  right,  where  Ali  was  reftoring  the  line  of 
his  broken  fquadrons,  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Imperialifts. 

The  vanguard  had  retired  thither  after  the  commencement  of  the- 
aftion,  and  formed  a  line  round  the  artillery  which  had  been  little 
ufed.  Abdul  Aziz  attacked  them  with  great  violence,  and  drove 
them  from  the  guns.  Bahadur,  who  commanded  the  vanguard, 
rallied  them,  and  fuftained  Ihe  charge  till  Aurungzebe  came  up  in 
full  fpeed  from  the  line.  Abdul  Aziz  was  agaip  repulfed  with 
great  daughter,  and  the  remains  of  the  Ulbec  army  quitted  the 
dcld  in  diforder. 

The  prince,  after  the  action  was  over,  advanced  and  took  pof-  snJtakw 

feflion  of  the  enemy’s  camp.  It  was  now  dark  ;  and  filch  an  im-  . 

predion  had  the  valour  of  the  enemy  made  upon  the  Imperialifts, 
that  even  the  dight  of  the  vanquished  could  not  convince  them  of 
their  victory.  A  panic  feized  the  victors  ;  frequent  alarms  dif- 
turbed  the  night ;  and,  though  fatigued  and  wcai  iod,  they  laylleep- 
iefs  upon  their  arms.  Morning  appearing  convinced  them  of 
their  error,  and  difeovered  to  them  how  much  they  had  done,  by 
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the  number  of  the  {lain.  Ten  thoufand  lay -dead  on  the  '&)& 
Many  officers  of  diflinftion  fell  On  the  Imperial  fide  j  and  Ao- 
rmigzebe  juflly  acquired  great  .reputation  from  the  fortimate  end 
of  fuch  an  obftinatc  battle. 

The  Ufbccs,  under  their  gallant  leader,  being  friiflratcd 
in  their  defigns  on  Balich,  by  the  fignal  victory  obtained  over 
them,  fell  upon  the  province  of  Buduchfhan.  .  Defpatring 
of  conquering  that  province,  they  laid  it  evade,  and;  filled 
their  rout  with  confufion,  deflation,  and  death.  Exprefs  upon 
.exprefs  was  fent  to  Cabul  to  the  emperor;  and  he  forthwith 
detached  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  prince  Morad,  to  expel 
the  enemy.  The  Ufbecs,  weakened  in  the  late  bloody  battle  with 
•  Aurungzebe,  w'ere  in  no  condition  to  face  Morad. .  They  fled  be¬ 
fore  that  prince  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province,  and  left  an  un- 
difturbed  conqueft  to  the  family  .of  Timur. 

Nidder  Mahommed,  who  left  the  court  of  Perfia  upon  advice 
of  the  invafion  under  his  foil,  received-  cn  the  way  the  news 
of  the  unfortunate  battle,  in  which  all  his  hopes  were  blafted. 
To  contend  longer  in  arms  againfl:  Shaw  Jehan  was  impoffible ; 
he  therefore  had  rccourfe  to  fubmiffion  and  intreaty.  He  fent  a 
letter  to  Aurungzebe  :  “  To  the  emperor,”  faid  he,  “  I  dare  not 
write.  But  you,  defeended  from  the  viftorious  line  of  fovereigtis, 
who  fupport,  with  your  fword,  their  title  to  command  the  world, 
may  find  an  opportunity  of  prefenring  the  requeft  of  Mahommed 
among  thofe  of  his  mcaneft  fubjeits;  and  he  who  confers  happi- 
nefs  on  mankind,,  wrill  relent  at  the  misfortunes  of  an  exiled 
prince.  Inform  him,  that  Nidder  Mahommed  wiflies  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  fervants  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  waits  melan¬ 
choly  on  the  Ikirts  of  his  dominions  to  receive  his  anfwer,”  Au- 
rungzdbe  fent  the  letter  to  his  father.  The  emperor,  moved  by 
prudence 
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them  to  obedience.  In  the  midft  of  this  policy,  the  complying 
weaknefs  of  the  father  prevailed  over  the  prudence  of  the  mo¬ 
narch.  None  of  his  fons  liked  the  northern  provinces.  They 
fuited  not  with  their'  pride,  and  they  were  not  fit  for  their 
ambition.  They  were  deftitute  of  treafure  to  acquire  dependants: 
they  abounded  not  in  lucrative  employments  to  gratify  friends. 
Morad,  by  an  aft  of  difobedience,  had  quitted  the  north :  Au- 
rungzebe,  by  his  addrels,  was  permitted  to  leave  it ;  and  Suja,  by 
his  friends  at  court,  wrought  fo  much  upon  the  emperor,  that  he 
was  removed  from  Cabul  to  the  government  of  Bengal. 

The  emperor,  ever  fond  of  feftivals,  found  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  generality  and  hofpitaKty,  upon  finifhing  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  city  of  Delhi.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  had  been  laid  out  on  the  Imperial  palace ;  in  which  the  em¬ 
peror  mounted  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  on  the  firft  of  April  of 
the  year  1648.  The  nobility  paid  their  compliments  with  mag¬ 
nificent  prefents  ;  and  their  ladies  waited  with  gifts  of  value,  up¬ 
on  the  moft  favoured  of  the  emperor’s  wives.  During  nine  days, 
the  whole  city,  as  well  as  the  court,  were  entertained  at  the  public 
expence.  Magnificent  drelfes  were  diftributed  among  the  great 
officers ;  and  feveral  new  Omrahs,  among  whom  were  the  two 
fons  of  prince  Dara,  were  created.  Hamid,  one  of  the  dif- 
ciples  of  the  great  Abul  Fazil,  prefented,  upon  the  occafion,  to 
the  emperor,  a  hillory  of  the  firft  ten  years  of  his  reign,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  princely  prefent. 

The  emperor  remained  at  Delhi  nine  months,  and  returned  to 
Lahore  in  the  end  of  December  the  fame  year.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  fn  that  latter  city,  h?  raifed  the  vifier  to .  the  rank  of 
feven  thoufand ;  and  gratified  him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
governmen:  of  Behar,  which  he  was  permitted  to  hold  by  deputy, 
.3  The 
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of  his  preparations  for  the  expedition  had  been  prcvioufly  carried 
to  Lahore.  Shaw  Jehan,  who  had  arrived  in  that  city  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  year,  detached  fifty  thoufand  of  his  troops  under 
the  vilicr  to  cover  Candahar.  The  prince  Aurungzebe  joined 
that  minifter  with  the  forces  Rationed  in  his  province  of  Moul- 
tSn;  hut  before  they  arrived,  the  city  was  furrendered  to  the 
Ferfians  by  capitulation.  Shaw  Abas  left  ten  thoufand  muf- 
queteers  to  garrii'on  the  place,  and  retreated  with  the  reft  of  his- 


Aurungzebe  and  Sadulla  invefted  the  place  in  the  March  of 
1649.  The  fiege  continued  more  than  three  months  before  a 
practicable  breach  was  made;  and  the  Imperialifts,  in  a  general 
afiault,  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  The  prince,  however,  did 
not  raife  the  fiege :  he  continued  his  approaches,  but  he  made 
very  little  prog  refs  toward  taking  of  the  place.  ■  Winter  was  now 
approaching,  and  the  weather  began  to  be  already  very  fevere  in  that 
high  country.  There  was  a  great  fcarcity  of  forage  and  provifions; 
and  the  warlike  ftores  were  exhaufted.  The  emperor,  being  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  Rate  of  his  army,  ordered  the  fiege  to  be  railed;  and 
Aurungzebe,  without  laurels,  returned  toward  Lahore. 

Nizier  Ali,  the  Perfian  governor  of  Candahar  and  Murtizi,  who 
commanded  an  army  of  obfervation  on  the  frontiers  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  having  joined  their  forces,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Imperial¬ 
ifts  in  their  retreat.  Aurungzebe  behaved,  upon  the  occafion, 
with  his  ufual  fpirit  and  conduct.  He  fell  upon  the  aftaiiants  in 
the  flank,  with  a  column  of  cav'alry,  which  he  had  filed  off  from 
his  front,  when  he  firft  obferved  the  enemy.  The  Perfians  were 
repulfed  with  confiderable  (laughter.  Though  defeated,  they  were 
not  however  intimidated.  Being  reinforced  from  Candahar,  they 
S  hovered  round  the  Imperial  army;  and,  after  a  few  days,  formed 
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■theirline  and  Offered  battle.  Aurungzcbe  did  not  decline  to  come  ,6j0. 
to  afiaon.  The  Ihock  was  from  wing  to  wing ;  and  the  conteft  >.  .'g','.°-°.V 
was  long  and  bloody.  The  prince  owed  the  victory  which  he  ob- 
■  tained  to  the  bravery  of  Ruftum,  one  of  his  generals,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  referve,  confifting  of  two  thoufand  horfe.  Ruftum, 
when  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  field,  fell  on  the 
the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  Au- 
rqngzebe,  in  the  mean  time,  reftored  his  ranks,  and  returned  to 
the  charge.  The  Perfians  fled,  and  were  purfued  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  field;  and  the  prince  returned,  with  unexpected 
glory,  to  the  emperor,  whofet  out  foon  after  the  arrival  of  bis  fon 
for  Agra. 

The  Ulbec  Tartars  beyond  the  Oxus,  taking  advantage  of  the  Ufoecs  .apply 
debilitated  ftate  of  Nidder  Mahommed,  who  had  not  recovered 
from  the  blow  given  to  his  power  by  the  conqueft  of  his  country 
by  the  Imperialifts,  invaded  the  dominions  of  that  prince.  Ma¬ 
hommed  applied,  in  the  character  of  a  vafial,  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  mark  of  his  fubmiffion,  that  he  fent  ■ 
him  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money,  which  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  wanted.  The  efcort  fent  with  the  treafure  to  Ba  • 
lich,  conveyed  his  women  and  children  to  Mahommed;.  but 
two  of  his  fons,  Chufero  and  Byram,  who  had  been  created 
nobles  of  the  empire,  remained  from  choice  in  India.  Many  marks 
of  the  emperor’s  favour  were  conferred  on  the  family  of  Mahom¬ 
med.  An  honorary  drefs  was  given  to  each,  together  with  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money.  Nor  had'  their  education  been  neg- 
lefled.  Matters  had  been  appointed  to  teach  the  young  princes; 
and  the  daughters  were  inftrufted  in  the  fuitablc  accompliihments 
of  their  Xex. 
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The  prince  Moriiu,  as  before  related,  had  been  fent,  un¬ 
der  the  tuition  of  his  father-in-law,  into  the  Decan.  Proud, 
■haughty,  and  full  of  fire,  he  could  not  bear,  with  patience, 
the  controul  of  that  lord.  Fie  poffeffcd  abilities,  .and  -  he 
knew  it;  and  he  confidered  it  as  an  infupportable  bardlhip  to 
have  the  name,  without  the  power  of  government.  He,  upon  many 
occafions,  negleCted  the  counfel  given  him  by  Shaw  Naw4z;  but 
at  1  a  ft  he  added  infuit  to  contempt.  “  Know  you  not,”  faid  he  Qnc 
day  to  his  father-in-law,  that  even  you,  who  attempt  to  command 
me,  are,  by  the  Imperial  commiffion,  fubjeCt  to  my  government. 
Behave  yourfelf,  therefore,  as  the  humble  advifer,  not  as  the  proud 
dictator  of  my  meafures.”  Shaw  Nawaz  was  enraged  at  this  dif- 
rcfpeCt;  and  he  wrote  letters  of  complaint  to  the  emperor,  who, 
without  further  examination,  removed  his  fon  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Decan.  He,  however,  conferred  upon  him  that  of 
Cabul,  and  removed  Ali  Murdan  to  the  government  of  Cath- 


Morad,  impatient  in  every  Ration,  did  not  long  keep  the 
government  of  Cabul.  Aurungzebe,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  made  preparations  for  re-commencing  the  fiege  of  Can- 
dahar.  Morad,  inflead  of  affifting  him  with  the  troops  Rationed 
in  his  own  province,  threw  every  obflacle  in  his  Way;  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  nccefiary  fervice  required  all  the  troops  under  his 
command.  To  Aurungzebe’s  commiffion  for  taking  his  choice  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  northern  provinces,  his  brother  oppofed  his  own 
commiffion  for  the  abfolute  command  of  the  forces  in  Cabul.  Au¬ 
rungzebe  wrote  to  the  emperor;  and  Morad  was  ordered  into  the 
province  of  Malava.  Upon  his  removal,  his  brother  col¬ 
lected  an  army.  The  vifier  joined  him  .with  fifty  thoufand 
horfe  from  the  fouth,  efcorting  five  hundred  camels  loaded 
with  treafure  to  pay  the  army,  five  hundred  with  arms,  and  two 
thoufand 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

Dora's  jealoufy  of  Aunmgztbe—His  lad  fitccefs  before  Candahar — 
Knifed  to  a  part  of  the  Imperial  potver — Rebellion  of  the  Rana— 
Rife  and  charaHer  of  Jtitnla— Death  of  the  vifter—Ww  in  Gol- 
conda — Exploits  of  Mahommed  the  fon  of  Aurungzebe — War  and 
rcduSion  of  Bijapour—Sicknefs  of  the  emperor— Too  great  vio¬ 
lence  of  Dana — Emperor  removes  to  Agra — Recovers — Dara  in 
high  favour — Carries  all  before  him  at  court. 

THOUGH  Shaw  Jehlin,  by  his  great  attention  upon  every 
occafion  to  Dara,  had  convinced  his  fubjefis  of  his  defign 
to  appoint  him  his  fucccffor  in  the  throne,  that  prince  was 
jealous  of  the  growing  reputation  of  Aurungzebe.  The  hitter,  in 
his  frequent  expeditions  at  the  head  of  armies,  found  various 
opportunities  of  gaining  friends,  by  the  places  of  honour  and 
■profit  which  he  had,  by  his  commiffion,  to  bellow  j  and  he  was 
not  of  a  difpofition  to  relinquilh  by  negligence,  the  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  by  favours.  Cool,  fubtle,  and  felf-denied, 
he  covered  his  adlions  with  fuch  an  appearance  of  hohell  finccrity, 
that  men  imputed  his  attention  to  their  own  merit,  and  not  to  his 
defigns.  The  penetrating  eye  of  his  father  had  pierced  the  veil 
which  he  had  thrown  over  his  ambition;  but  the  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  which  Aurungzebe  paid  to  all  his  commands  flattered  him 
into  a  kind  of  oblivion  of  his  former  obfervations  on  the  duplicity 
of  his  charafler.-  Dara  had  carried  his  jealoufy  of  Aurungzebe 
into  a  kind  of  averfion  to  his  perfon.  He  envied  him  when  fuc- 
S  cefsful ; . 
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cefsfui;  and  he  triumphed  over  his  misfortunes:  but  his  exulta-  i&jz. 

th»  was  as  fecret  as  his  hatred,  as  both  proceeded  from  fear,  a  ' - v - - 

paflion  which  his  foul  difdained  to  own*. 

Aurungzebe  having  twice  mifearried  in  his  attempts  on  Canda-  His  unfuc- 
Mr,  Dara  wiihed  to  gather  laurels  where  Ins  rival  had  fail-  dfcionagainii 
ed.  He  applied  to  his  father  for  an  army:  infinuating,  that  Candahar- 
the  bad  fuccefs  wAich  attended  his  brother,  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  knowledge  and  condudt.  A  very  large  fum  was  . 
iifued  from  the  Imperial  treafury ;  and  the  army  and  artil¬ 
lery  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Indus  were  fubmitted  to  the 
command  of  Dara.  That  prince  inverted  Candahar.  The  fiege 
continued  five  months,  without  any  impreflion  being  made.  The 
ftorcs  were  at  laft  exhaufted,  the  troops  were  difpirited,  and  Dara 
found  lrimfelf  under  the  necertity  of  reheating  with  lofs  of  repu- 
putation.  Shaw  Jehan  was  fllent  upon  the  occaiion ;  and  even. 
Aurungzebe,  who  triumphed  in  fccret  over  Dara’s  difappoint- 
ment,  attributed,  in  his  converfation,  this  frefh  mifearriage  to  the 
flrength  of  the  place,  more  than  to  his  brothers  want  of  abilities 


The  unfuccefsful  expedition  to  Candahar  did  not  fhake  the 
emperor’s  defign  in  favour  of  Dara.  He  forefaw  the  tumult  and 
diforder  which-  were  likely  to  nrife  from  the  ambition  of  his 
younger  fons  after  his  death ;  and  he  rcfolvcd  to  habituate  them, 
in  his  lifetime,  to  the  authority  of  their  elder  brother.  Having 
ordered  all  the  nobles  to  attend  the  prcfencc ;  lie  defeended  from 
h»6  throne,  took  Dara  by  the  hand,  and  placed  him  under  the 
Imperial  canopy;  commanding  the  lord  of  the  rcqueils  to  read 
aloud  an  edift,  changing  the  name  of  Dara  into  that  of  Shaw 
Beiind  Akbal,  or  The  Emperor  of  exalted  Fortune. 
M  Behold,”  faid  Shaw  Jchdn,  “  your  future  prince !  Upon  him 


ot  IVlahgnimed  Jjiijila, . to .  the  rank,  ot .  five  thoufand  horfe.  He 
was  recommended  to.  the  enrpfr.or  by  the  prince  Aunmgz^fae ;  and 
as  he  is  to.  make,  a.great  figurO-m  the  tpqvtcl  of  the  htftorv,  there  is 
a  prgpfiety  in:  premifing  fojpething  concerning  hts  origin  and 
gradual  rife.  _  Jumla  Was  a  Perfian,  born  in  Ardiflan,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  . Ifpahan..  His  parents,  though  of  forae 
rank,  were  extremely,  poor:,  he,  however,  found  means  to  acquire 
fome  knowledge  o'f.  letters,  which  circumftance  procured  for  him 
the  place  of  clerk  to,  a 'diamond  merchant,  who  made  frequent 
jimmies  to  Golconda.  In  that  kingdom- lie  . quitted  hts.raafler’s 
fervice,.  traded  on  his  own, account,  .and  acquired  a  confiderable 
fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  a  place  at  the  court  of 
Guttub,  foveretgn  of  Telhngana.  in  that  ftation  he  behaved  fo 
well  that,  he -attracted  the  notice  of  his  prince,:  who  raifed-him  to 
a  confiderable  rank  in  the  army.  His  military  promotion  opened 
a -field  for  the  abilities  of  Jumla.  He  yielded  to  few  tit  conduit  ; 
in  courage  to  none.  He.rofe  by  his  mem  to  the  head  ofthe  forces 
of  Tehingsna*.  He  led  the  army  into  the  Carnatic;  and,  tn  a 
war  which  continued  (jx. years,  reduced  that  country  to  fiibjefhou. 
I?ut  when  lie  conquered  tor  lus  fovereign,  he  acquired  wealth  for 
hlmlelf.  .  .Gutuib'  wifhing  to  thare  with  his  general  m  the 
fpotl,,  djfphltged.  him  j  and  he,  attached  himfelf  to  the  fortunes  of 
then  commanded  for  lus- father  in  the  con- 
the  , Decan.  The  prince,  who  was  an  eScel- 
ient  judg^«E^%aaer,  law  iompthiug  extraordinary  m  Jumla, 
Vor.  III.'  1 '  j.)  d  J  H 
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He  found  him,  upon  trial,  a  fit  inftrtiment  for  his  ambition  ;  aotf 
he  exerted  all  his  influence  at  court  in  his  favour. 

Soon  after  the  promotion  of  Jumla,  the  etdeft  fon  of  the 
prince  Suja  was  fent  by  his  father  from  Bengal  to  pay  hi*  re- 
fpedts  to  the  emperor.  Shaw  Jehan,  naturally  fond  of  his  po- 
flerity,  was  ftruck  with,  the  accomplifhments  of  his  grandfon; 
and  railed  him  to  the  rank  of  feven  thoufand  horfe.  To  avoid 
giving  umbrage  to  Dara,  always  jealous  of  diftindtions  beftowed 
on  his  brothers,  Cipper  Shek6,  the  fecond  fon  of  that  prince,  was 
promoted  to  the  fame  rank  of  nobility.  A  magnificent  feftival 
was  given  on  the  occafion;  at  which  the  dependants  of  the  two 
dignified  princes  aflifted.  Though  jealoufy  prevailed  in  private 
between  the  pofterity  of  Shaw  Jehan,  in  public  there  was  nothing 
but  harmony  and  affedtion  :  Dara, who,  with  the  (late  of  an  em¬ 
peror,  poffcffed  alfo  a  part  of  the  power,  treated  the,  fon  of  Suja 
with  diflinclion  and  refpedl.  His  fears  of  the  ambition  of 
Aunmgzcbe  abforbed  all  his.  fufpicions  concerning  the  defigns  of 
his  other  brothers.  Suja,  who  was  a  man  of  pleafure,  was  not  fo 
formidable  as  the  hypocritical  aufterity  of  Auruogzcbe;  and  the 
open  valour  of  Morad,  without  the  necefl'ary  balance  of  prudence, 
was  not  an  objedt  of  ferious  terror. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  1656,  the  vifier  died,  after 
a  ftiort  iilnefs.  He  was  forty-feven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  dcceafe.  His  afliduity  and  ability  in  bufinefs  recommended, 
him,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  the  emperor’s  affedtions ;  and 
the  bier  of  the  minifter  was  bached  with  the  tears  of.  his  prince. 
His  parts  were  rather  folid  than  fliining:  induftry  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  pcifeverance  made  up  for  the  defedls  of  his  genius.  Ex¬ 
perience  rendered  him  matter  of  the  detail  of  finance ;  and  he 
was  by  habit  eo'nverfant  in  the  inferior  intrigues,  which  are  the 
8  fprings 
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firings  of  adions  of  moment.  His  mind  was  too  much  circura- 
fcribed  in  its  powers,  to  comprehend,  at  one  view,  the  great  line 
of  public  affairs ;  hut  he  could  execute  with  precifion  what  he 
could  not  plan  with  judgment.  He  was  fond  of  military  fame, 
but  he  was  unfiaccefsful  in  the  field  ;  though  neither  deficient  in 
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tion  of  die  Imperialifls.  The  fortune  of  Jumla  was  ftill  in 'the 
hands  of  Cuttub.  A  juft  rcftitution  was  demanded  j  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  ill  vain  objcdtcd,  that  the  accounts  between  him  and'  Jumla 
were  not  fettled ;  and,  therefore,  that  til)  they  were  adjufttd,  he 
could  form  no  judgment  of  the  fum  which  ought  to  bepaid.  M«- 
hommed  continued  obftinate,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Hydrtt- 
bad..  .When  things  appeared  ready  to  come  to  extremities,  a  few 
chells  of  money  and  fame  cafkets  of  jewels  were  delivered  by  Cuttub, 
as  the  whole  wealth  of  jumla.  Amin  made  greater  claims  in  the 
name  of  his  father ;  and  the  prince,  offended  at  the  prevarica¬ 
tions  of  Cuttub,  ordered  him  to  come  out  of  the  city  to  do  Him 
homage,  as  the  grandfon  of  his  emperor  and  lord. 


The  pride  of  Cuttub  was  ftill  greater  than  his  avarice .  His 
mind  revolted  againft  the  very  idea  of  homage ;  and  his  rage 
overcame  his  prudence.  Mabommed  entered  Hydrabad.  Death 
and  confufion  filled  every  ftreet,  and  the  city  was  fubmitted  to  the. 
ravages  of  fire  and  fword.  The  fpoils  was  great,  but  the  deftruc- 
tion  was  immenfe.  The  avarice  of  the  Imperialifts  was  defeated 
by  their  fury.  The  flames  moved  quicker  than  depredation;  fo 
that  except  filver,  gold,  and  jewels,  which  neither  the  rage  of  men 
nor  of  fire  could  deftroy,  nothing  of  value  remained  to  the  con- 

Cuttub,  from  this  feene  of  flaughter,  tumult,  and  ruin,  fled  to 
the  old  city  of  Golconda,  which  flood  about  fix  miles  from  Hy¬ 
drabad.  ■  A  number  of  his  troops  and  many  of  the  citizens  fol¬ 
lowed  their  fovereign.  Mahommed  immediately  inverted  Gol¬ 
conda.  Cuttub,  in  his  diftrefs,  refolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  the 
field.  He  accordingly  marched  out  with  fix  thoufand  horfe, 
twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  a  great  rabble  pf  half-armed  men,  to 
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give  battle  to.  the  Imperialirts.  The  affair  was  foon  decided. 
Ootthb  was  defeated;  and  the  enemy  entered  the  city  at  liis  heels. 
The  horrors  of  war  were  renewed  in  every  form.  Mahommed 
.waded  through  blood  ;  Cuttub  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  appeafed  by  fubmiflion.  The  unfortunate  prince 
at  length  produced  his  beautiful  daughter,  Rizia,  to  the  viflor, 
and  he  fheathed  his  fword.  He  married  her  in  form,  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  feflival  was  held  to  celebrate  the  nuptials.  Mirth  was 
mixed  with  forrow  ;  and  pageants  of  joy  with  the  folemn  funerals 
of  the  dead. 

Mahommed,  after  finifhing  with' more  good  fortune  than  repu¬ 
tation  '  the  war  with  Cuttub,  returned  to  his  father,  who  reftded 
at  Brampour.  Aurungzebe  wrote  a  pompous  account  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  fon  to  the  emperor ;  and  that  monarch  raifed  him  to 
the  rank  of  eleven  thoufand  horfe.  Shaifta,  the  fon  of  the  late 
vifier  Afiph,  was  fecond  in  command  in  the  expedition  againft 
Hydrabad ;  and  he,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  was  dignified 
with  the  honours  of  fix  thoufand  horfe.  Jumla,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  with  Aurungzebe  at  Brampour,  charged  himfelf  with 
the  letters  of  that  prince  to  his  father.  His  fon  Amin  attended 
him  to  court;  and  both  were  received  with  diftinguifhed  marks 
of  kindnefs  and  efteem.  His  knowledge  and  abilities  recom¬ 
mended  Jumla,  in  a  high  degree.  The  place  of  vifier  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sadulla,  and  notwithflanding  the  rc- 
monftrances  .of  Dara,  who-  was  averfe  to  Jumla  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  Aurungzebe,  that  lord  was  inverted  with 
the  higheft  office  in  the  empire..  The  avarice  of  the  emperor 
joined  iffue,  in  this  promotion,  with  the  merit  of  Jumla.  When 
he  received  the  feals,  the  prefents  which  he  made  amounted  to  more 
than  fixty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money. 


The 
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The  emperor,  foon  after  the  promotion  of  Jomla,  took  a  femr 
of  pleafure  toward  the  north.  Having  hunted  for  fome  time,  in  ttje 
forefls  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  returned  to  Agra?  and. 
upon  his  arrival,  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Adit,  king 
ofBijapour.  The  principal  officers  at  the  court  of  Adil,  without 
alking  permiffion  of  the  emperor,  raifed  the  fon  of  the  deceatsd  to 
the  throne.  This  conduit  was  highly  refented  by  Shaw  Jehan, 
who  confidered  the  dominions  of  Bijapour  as  an  appendage  of  the 
empire.  The  expedient  upon  which  he  fell,  was,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  fource  of  his  misfortunes.  The  new  ' vifier  was  or¬ 
dered  with  twenty  thoufand  horfe  into  Bijapour,  to  depofe  the 
fon  of  Adil,  till  he  ffiould  make  his  fubmiffions  in  the  Imperial 
prefence.  Amin,  who  was  his  father’s  deputy  in  his  high  office, 
remained  at  court  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  that  department. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  the  year' 1656,  died  Ali  Murdan, 
the  nominal  captain-general  of  the  Imperial  forces,  on  his  return 
from  Agra  to  his  province  of  Caffimire.  His  defection  from  his 
fovereign,  the  emperor  of  Perfia,  and  his  delivering  up  the  im¬ 
portant  fortrefs  of  Candahiir,  had  highly  recommended  him  to 
Shaw  Jehan  ;  and  lie  had  abilities  to  keep  tbe  favour  which  he 
had  once  acquired.  The  defigns  of  Shaw  Soli  againft  his  life, 
were  a  fufficient  apology  for  his  revolt  from  that  prince;  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  ferved  his  benefactor,  is  a  proof 
that  neceffity  was  the  Idle  caufe  of  his  treachery.  He  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  dignified  than  a  great  character  ;  more  lit  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  field  than  for  the  intrigues  of  the  clofet.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  fervant  to  his  prince,  a  confljint  and  unffiaken  friend,  an  adtive 
and  a  gallant  officer.  A  love  of  money.,  which  did  not  amount  to 
abfolute  avarice,  was  the  greateft  defeft  of  his  mind ;  but,  were 
we  to  judge  from  the  number  of  his  dependants,  he  was  pofTeflixl 
of  a  generous  difpofition.  Being  always  abfent  from  court  in 


The  rapid  march  of  the  Imperialifts  difconcerted  the  meafurcs 
of  Ali.  He  had  collefled  an  army,  but  it  was  too  fmall  and  the 
troops  too  raw  to  rifque  the  fortune  of  the  field.  He  threw  a 
numerous  garrifon  into  Bider,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places 
in  Hindoflan.  With  a  body  of  cavalry  he  himfelf  harafied  the 
enemy,  leaving  the  command  at  Bider  to  Jan  Jifli ;  who  had  been 
thirty  years  governor  of  that  important  fortrefs.  Aurungzebe 
arriving  before  Bider,  reconnoitred  it  with  great  attention  and 
care.  He  forefaw  the  difficulty  which  would  attend  a  liege  ;  and 
he  endeavoured,  by  bribes  and  large  promifes,  to  corrupt  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  Jiffi.  That  old  officer  rejeifted  his  propofals  with  indig- 
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nation  and  difdain  ;  and  the  prince,  dcfpairing  of  fucccli  .by  in¬ 
trigue,  prepared  to  enfure  it  by  force  :  he  accordingly  made  his 
approaches  to  Eider.  .. 

On  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  the  liege,  a  mine  being  fpruttg, 
a  praflicablc  breach  was  made  in  the  fil'd  wall.  Aurungzfbe, 
wifliing  to  make  a  lodgment  within  the  wall,  ordered  an  affaUlt.  •  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  principal  magazines  of  the  place  Was 
under  a  great  baflion  in  the  fecond  wall,  oppofite  to  the  breach: 
Thebeficged  having  expended  all  their  granadoes  and  ammunition 
in  repelling  the  attack,  this  magazine  was  thrown  open,  thatT  they 
might  fupply  themfelves  with  more.  A  rocket  by  accident  felt 
near  the  door  of  the  magazine,  upon  fome  powder  that  had  been 
fcattered  there  in  the  confufion.  It  took  fire,  and  communicating 
with  the  magazine,  blew  up  the  baftion,  which  was  covered  with  , 
people,  and  deftroyed  the  greeted  part  of  the  garrifon,' who  had 
been  drawn  tbgether  into  that  place  to  opipofe  the  enemy.''  Th'd 
governor  and  his  three  fons  were  numbered  among  the  dead.’ 
The  affailants;  in  the  mean  time,  differed  confiderably  from  the 
explofion.  The  whole  place  was  expofed.  The  Imperialifts  took 
advantage  of  the'  condemnation  of  thefurviving  part  of  the  enemy. 
A  thick  darknefss  occafioned  by  the  fmoke  and  dud,  covered 
Eider:  Aurungzebe  ruflied  over  the  ruins;  and  when  light 
began  to  appear,  he  found  himfelf  in  the  midd  of  the  citadel. 
Though  there  was  no  refinance,  death  ravaged  all  around  him ; 
for  even  his  authority  could  not  appeafe,  for  foipe  time,  the  rage 
of  the  troops. 

Ali,  who  had  looked  on  Bider  as  impregnable,  had  depofited  in 
that  city  the  greated  part  of  his  young  fovereign’s  wealth  ;  and 
Aurungzebe  acquired  an  immenfe  treafure  as  well  as  an  unex- 
peaed  reputation,  from  the  capture  of  the  place.  The  minifter, 
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of  Ziflerabad,  or  the  City  of  Vidory,  returned  in  triumphtoBfaau- 
pour,  the  feat  of  his  government. 

Jurida,  the  vifier  of  the  empire,  remained  in  the  army  during 
the  war  againft  Bijapour.  After  the  taking  of  Bider,  the  name 
of  Aurungzebe  appeared  firft  in  the  commiflion  for  commanding 
tire  army.  The  attachment  and  gratitude  of  Jumla  to  that  prince, 
induced  him  to  requeft  the  emperor  to  confer  upon  him  .  the 
honour  as  well  as  the  power  in  the  expedition.  The  meafure 
befides  was  favourable  to  their  concerted  plans  of  ambition. 
Shaw  Jehan  was  now  become  aged  ;  and  his  excefles  in  venery  had 
■weakened  his .  conflitution.  The  feene  of  ambition  was  not  dif- 
tant ;  and  Aurungzebe,  who  had  opened  his  whole  foul  to  Jumla,. 
had  concerted  all  his  future  meafures  with  that  lord.  Orders,, 
in  the  mean  time,  arrived,  for  the  vifier  to  return  to  court.  Hav¬ 
ing  fworn  fidelity  and  fecrccy  to  one  another,  the  prince  and  the 
niiniflcr  parted  at  the  gates  of  Brampour. 

On  the  feventeenth  of  September  1657,  Shaw'Jehan  was  fud- 
denly  feized,  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  with  a  paralytic  diforder,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  violent  ftrangury.  He  remained  in  a  Rate  of 
infenfibility  for  fcveral  days,  and -all  hopes  of  his  recovery  va- 
nifhed..  But  by  the  copious,  bleeding  preferibed  by  his  phyficians, 
lie  was  at  length  relieved..  His  diforder,  however,  returned, 
though  not  with,  the  fame  violence;  and,  on  the  oceafion,  the 
cuftomary  edift  for  the- remiflion  of  the  taxes  due  for  the  year, 
when  the  life  of  the  emperor  is  in  danger,  was  iffued,  with  the 
ufual  formalities.  Large  fums  were,  at  the  fame  time,,  given  to 
the  poor,  and  to  Fakicrs  of  reputed  fan&ity,  for  their  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  recovery  of  Shaw  Jehan.  The.  mofques  were 
filled  with  the  devout ;  and  the  people  in  general  expreffed  un¬ 
feigned. 


fliould  be  confidcred  as  equally  valid  'with  that  of  the  emperor, 
through  all  the  dominions  of  the  lioufe  of  Timur.  The  prince, 
however,  till  Shaw  Jehan  fell  ill,  made  no  ufe  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  power.  When  his  father  became  infenfible,  Dara  mounted 
the  throne.  Warm,  vehement,  and  precipitate,  he  ailed  the 
fovereign  with  too  much  violence.  He  iffued  out  a  public  order, 
that  no  perfon  whatever  fliould  prefume,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
hold  any  correfpondence  with  his  brothers,  upon  the  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs.  The  agents  of  Aurungzebe  and  Morad  at 
court,  were  feized,  with  their  papers,  and  imprifoned.  The  mo¬ 
ney  in  their  hands,  on  account  of  the  princes,  was  locked  up : 
and,  in  ihort,  the  whole  conduit  of  Dara  betrayed  the  moo.  vio¬ 
lent  fufpicions  of  the  defigns  of  his  brothers. 

The  fufpenfion  of  the  vifier  was  among  Dara’s  firft  acts  of 
power.  He  fufpeited  his  fidelity,  as  being  railed  to  his  office 
by  the  influence  of  Aurungzebe.  An  Indian  prince,  by  the 
title  of  Rai  Raian,  was  made  temporary  vifier ;  for  the  cornu 
given  by  Dara  were  limited  exprefsly  to  the  time  of  the 
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•ror's  illncis.  the  prince,  in  the  mean  time,  ordered  all >dte- 
nobles  into  the  hah  of  prefence.  He  explained  to  them,  with 
uniciened  tears,  tiie  hopelcfs  condition  of  the  emperor.  He 
hinted  me  ambition  of  nis  brothers;  and  the  dangers  which, 
would  ante  to  the  empire  from  a  civil  war.  “  The  emperor;”  laid 
lie,  "moreirom  an  mea  or  juflicc,  than  from  any  fuperidraffefhon. 
to  me,  has  appointed  me  his  fncccfl'or  in  the  throne and  I  find,, 
in  my  own  mind,  no  inclination  to  relinquilh  what  Heaven  .and' 

'  my  father  have  thrown  into  my  hands.  Tkofe.  therefore,  who  will- 
fhowthe  carlieftzealinmy  fiinport,fliall  command  my  gratitude.  Be 
explicit  and  open,  as  I  always  am  ;  and  refolve  to  continue  faithful. 
Such  of  you  as  owe  favours  to  my  brothers,' will  not  ferve  me  with 
zeal.  Let  them,  therefore,  in  their  prudence,  retire  to  their  houfes. 

'  I. want  not  their  pretended  {import ;  and  I  will  not  bear  with  their 
intrigues  in  favour  of  others.”  The  wiihes  of  the  prince  were 
commands.  The  lords,  who  had  eftates  in  Bengal,  in  Guzerat, 
and  in  the  Decan,  the  governments  of  Suja,  Morad,  and  Aurung- 
zebe,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  confined  thertrfelves  at  home.  - 

On  the  eighteenth  of  Oftober,  the  emperor  being  much  reco¬ 
vered  of  his  diforder,  was  placed  by  his  Ton  in  a  barge,  which  was 
ordered  gradually  to  fall  down  the  Jumna  to  Agra.'.  The  army 
and  court  moved  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  flow  marches, 
under.the  command  of  Dara ;  who,  though  he  pafled  the  molt  of 
his  time  with  his  father,  fpent  the  night  always  afliore.  Several 
arrangements  were  made  in  the.  greater  offices,  during  this  pro-  -■ 
grefs. .  Chilulla  was  fent  back  to  the  government  of  Delhi ;  and 
Danifmund  was  turned  out  of  his  office  of  paymafter-general  of 
the  Imperial  forces.  .  Amtn,  the  fon  of  Jumla»-had  found- means 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  Dara  j  and,  notwilhftanding:  that  prince’s 
averfion  to  his  father,  the  fon  was  xajfed  to  the.  vacant  office  of 
Danifmund,.  .  , 
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■  TlSSWur  from'  Delhi  was  recommended  to  the  emperor,  for  the 
re-eftablilhment  of  his  health  ;  and  he  gradually  recovered  on  the 
way.  On  the  1 6  th  of  November  16,57,  he  arrived  at  apalace  in  the 
country  near  Agra,  and  he  continued  daily  to  mend,  till  the  7th  of 
February  1658,  on  which  day. he  entered  Agra  in  perfeft  health. 
The  populace,  who  had  exhibited  their  affe£tion  in  filent  forrow 
during  his  illnefs,  crowded  round  him  with  tumultuous  joy.  His 
heart  was  opened  at  the  Ihouts  of  his  people ;  and  he  ordered  con- 
fiderable  fums  to  {>e  diftributed  among  the  poorer  fort.  The  firlt 
thing  he  did  after  his  arrival  in  the  Imperial  palace,  was  to  en¬ 
quire  for  Jumla,  the  late  vifter.  He  was,  however,  told  that, 
during  his  illnefs,  that  lord  had  applied  to  him  for  leave  to 
proceed  to  the  Decan,  and  that  the  leave  had  been  granted.  Ke 
lent  for  Dara.  The  prince  appeared  before  him;  and  was  fe- 
verely  reprimanded,  for  difmiffing  fo  able  a  man  from  an  office 
which  demanded  abilities.  “  But  Jumla,”  fald  he,  “  mult  be  dif- 
graced,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo.  Dara  is  to  be  my  fncceffor  in- 
the  throne ;  and  the  authority  of  the  heir  of  the  empire  muft  not 
be  diminilhed,  by  the  reftoration  of  men  whom  he  has  difmiffed 
in  his  difpleafure.” 

Dara  had  bellowed  great  attention  and  care  on  his  father  dur¬ 
ing  his  illnefs.  He  fat  often,  for  whole  nights,  by  his  fide  ;  and 
watched  the  very  motion  of  his  eye,  to  fupply  him  in  all  his  wants. 
When  the  emperor  was  at  the  point  of  death,  the  prince  dropt 
unfeigned  tears ;  and  he  could  not  fupprefs  his  joy  when  the  firft 
dawn  of  his  father’s  recovery  appeared.  But  if  Dara’s  filial  piety 
was  great,  the  emperor’s  gratitude  was  not  lefs.  He  exhibited 
to  his  fon  unbounded  teftimonies  of  his  affedtion  and  regard. 
He  raifed  him  to  the  honours  of  fixty  thoufand  horfe ;  and,  in 
one  day,  gave  him  jewels  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thouland 
pounds,  twelve  hundred  thoufand  in  fpecie,  and  an  order  upon  cer- 
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lain  revenues  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  more.  Three  hun¬ 
ched  Arabian  horfes,  with  rich  furnitures,  and  a.  number  of 
elephants  were,  at  the  fame  time,  bellowed  bn  the  prince  by  the 
lavifh  hand  of  his  father.  “  He  who  prefers  the  life  of  an  aged 
parent,”  faid  Shawjehan,  “  to  the  throne  of  India,  can  never  be 
fufficiently  paid  for  his  filial  piety.” 

Though  Dara  laid  down  the  name  of  authority  at  tire  recovery 
of  his  father,  his  influence  was  equal  to  aflual  power.  Soliman 
Sheko,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tea 
thoufand  horfe,  to  fupprefs  fome  difturbances  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad ;  his  fecond  fon,  Cipper  Shekb,  was  raifed  to  the 
government  of  Behar;  and  Bahadur  was  fent  as  the  deputy  of  the 
prince,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  province.  The  Rana,  Jeffwint 
Singh,  who  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  Dara,  was  raifed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  nobility.  All  means  were  ufed  to  attach  the  affe&ions 
of  the  grandees  to  the  heir-apparent.  Jaffier  Chan,  .known  long 
for  his  abilities,  was  placed  in  the  high  office  of  vifier ;  Mohabet 
was  fent  to  the  government  of  Cabul,  on  account  of  his  hatred  to 
Aurungzebe ;  and  the  Rana,  who  had  been  faved  from  defiruQion 
at  the  interceffion  of  Dara,  was  gratified  with  the  rich  and  exten- 
five  province  ofMalava. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Caufe  of  the  civil  war — Character  of  the  Emperors  font — Ear  a 
— Siija — Aurungzebe—Mordd — S/ija  takes  the  field— Defeated  by 
Solimdn  the  fon  of  Dara — Mordd  rebels  in  Guzerat — Anrungzcbe 
in  the  Decan— Marches  to  Brampour — Battle  of  the  Nirbidda — 
Preparations  and  obJHnacy  of  Dara— Oppofes  Aurungze 'be— To¬ 
tally  defeated  near  Agra—Refieflionsc 

SHAW  Jehan,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years  of  profperity,  found 
himfelf  fuddenly  involved  in  trouble  and  misfortune.  The 
ftorm  had  been  long  gathering:  it  was  forefeen,  but  nothing 
could  prevent  it  from  ' falling.  The  emperor,  with  abilities  for 
bufmefs,  was  addidted  to  pleafure ;  and,  though  he  was  decifive 
in  the  prefent  moment,  he  was  improvident  of  the  future.  His 
affedtion  for  his  fons  was  the  fource  of  the  calamities  which  ihook 
empire.  Pleafed  with  their  promiling-  parts  when  young, 
furnilhed  them  with  opportunities  for  exerting  their  talents 
he  cabinet,,  as  well  as  in  the  field  ;  and  when  they  became, 
by  their  own  merit,  objedts  of  public  attention,  it  was  dangerous, 
if  not  impradticable,  to  reduce  them  into  private  ftations.  The 
unfettled  fyftem  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  had  rouzed  their  am¬ 
bition,  and  awakened  their  feats.  They  were  to  each  other  ob¬ 
jedts  of  tenor,  as  well  as  of  envy.  They  all  looked  forward 
with  anxiety  to  the  deatir  of  their  father ;  and  each  law  in  that 
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gloomy  point,  either  a  throne  or  a  grave.  Their  hopes  and  fears 
incrcafcd  with  their  growing  age.  They  had  provided  themfeWes 
againft  the  important  event  of  his  demife ;  and  when  he  was 
feized  with  what  was  deemed  a  mortal  difeafe,  they  broke  forth 
at  once  from  that  filent  refpcdt,  which  their  reverence  for  the 
perfon  and  authority  of  a  parent  had  hitherto  impofed  on  their 

v;tws  of  the  The  means  of  ambition,  which  their  refpe&ive  ranks  in  the 
™f'or  5  empire  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  fons  of  Shaw 

_■  .  Jehan,  were  great  j  but  their  boldnefs  to  carry  their  fchemes  into 

execution  vras  greater  ffill.  High-fpirited  and  intrepid,  they 
wifhed  for  no  objefl:  which  their  natural  courage  durft  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain :  they  were  born  for  enterprize,  and  though  be¬ 
yond  meafure  ambitious,  they  loved  danger  more  than  power. 
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was  a  ftranger  to  fear ;  he  was  even  an  enthufiaft  in  his  low  of 
danger,  and  daughter  was  his  favourite  paftime.  In  pease  he 
was  mild,  though  proud,  liberal, .  affable  and  humane.  Bat  his 
very  virtues  were  .weaknefs  ;  and  his  fate  furnifhes  a  melancholy 
proof,  that  an  open  generofity  of  fpirit  is  never  a  match  for  hy- 
pocrify  and  deceit.  His  fplendid  qualities,  however,  'rendered  him 
popular  in  the  army ;  and  Aurungzebe,  notwithftanding  his  fupe- 
riority  of  parts,  owed,  at  laft,  his  fuccefs  over  Morad,as  much,  atleaft 
to  accident  as  to  his  known  talents.  Such  were  the  illuftrioua  com. 
petitors  for  the  throne  of  their  father. 

Suja,  who  had  poffeffed  the  government  of  Bengal  .for  many 
years,  was  the  firft  who  appeared  in  the  field,  upon  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  dangerous  illnefs  of  Shaw  Jehan.  1  He  excufed 
his  meafures  by  the  violence  of  Dara.  He  was  informed,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  his  brother  Ihould  he  poffefs-  the 
throne,  but  imprifonment,  or  even  death ;  and  he  affirmed,  that 
neceffity  had  rendered  rebellion  lawful.  The  refources  which 
Suja  poffeffed,  promifed  fuccefs  to  his  enterprife.  He  had  accumula¬ 
ted  treafure,  and  levied  an  army;  and,  though  his  agent  at  court 
tranfmitted  to  him  accounts  of  his  father’s  recovery,  he  affe&ed 
not  to  credit  the  intelligence.  When  he  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
field,  he  iffued  out  a  manifefto,  which  bore  that  Shaw  Jehan  was 
dead ;  and  that  there  were  violent  fufpicions  of  Dara’s  being 
acceffary  to  his  death.  Though  he  received  letters  from  the  hands 
of  bis  father,  announcing  his  recovery,  he  alledged  that  they  were 
a  forgery  by  Dara  to  amufe  him,  and  to  divert  him  from  his  in¬ 
tentions  of  revenging  the  death  of  the  emperor  on  the  parricide. 
The  enemies  of  Dara  contributed  by  their  letters  to  make  Suja 
perfift  in  his  refolution. 
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;  B&S  had  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  the  defigns  of  his  brother ;  A^P-  l6!«- 

arid '  life  made  the  neceflary  preparations  againft  him.  His  fon  ' _ \ 

Solltafin,  had  marched  with  ten  thoufand  horfe,  to  quell  fome  Mimf,? b7 
dillurbances  in  the  province  of  Allahabad.  Dara  ordered  a  rein-  ' 
forcement  to  fall  down  the  Jumna,  and  to  join  Soliman.  Raja  Joy 
Singh  and  Debere  Chan  commanded  the  detachment,  and.  they 
had  pofitive  inftru&ions,  after  joining  the  prince,  to  flop  the  pro¬ 
gress  ofSuja  to  the  capital  with  the  fword.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  repented  of  orders  procured  from  him  by  the  violence  of 
Dara.  He  was  averfe  to  a  civil  war  j  and  he  fent  fecret  direc¬ 
tions  to  Joy  Singh  to  endeavour  to  induce  Suja  to  return  to 
his  government  of  Bengal.  Thefe  diredions  were  fcarce  dif- 
patched  to  the  Raja,  when  advices  arrived  at  court  that  the  prince 
Morad,  who  commanded  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  army  ;  that  the  receiver-general  of  the 
Imperial  revenues,  in  oppofing  the  ufurpation,  had  been  llain  in 
battle ;  and  that  Morad,  having  negociated  a  confiderable  loan . 

■with  the  bankers  of  Ahmedabad,  had  coined  money  in  his  own 


The  intelligence  of  this  fecond  rebellion  haftened  Suja  in  his  s»j»  forprfr- 
meafures.  He  wilhed  to  be  the  firlt  of  the  competitors  who  camp. ' 
Ihould  arrive  at  the  capital ;  and  he  therefore  moved,  his  camp 
to  BenSris.  When  he  was  bufy  in  condrufling  a  bridge  of 
boats  for  golfing  the  Ganges,  Soliman  appeared  in  light  on 
the  oppofite  lhore  with  his  army.  A .  negotiation  was  let  on 
foot  with  Suja  by  Joy  Singh  ;  and  it  was  at  lad  agreed,  that 
the  prince  Ihould  return  to  his  government,  and  dilband  his 
army.  The  aflive  fpirit  of  .Soliman  did  not  relilh  this  precarious 
pacification.  Joy  Singh,  without  his  participation,  had  fettled  the 
terms  with  Suja ;  and  he  did  not  think  himfclf  bound  by  a  truce. 

In  which  he  had  no  hand.  He  changed  his  ground,  and  moved  a 
few 
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i  the  Ganges.  The  river  by  an  extraordinary 
smarkably  low.  Solimau,  to  the  at'tonuhment  of 
ifeovered  a  ford  by  which  the  cavalry  could  paffc 
nee  was  too  favourable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
*  be  turned  to  immediate  advantage.  In  the  night 
river ;  and,  .when  day -light  appeared,  fell  fuddenly 


sonfidered  the  Ganges  as  ah  infuperable  barrier,  per- 
f  to  be  completely ;  furprized.  The  fltotits  of  the 
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he  r-ecefared  the,  firft  news  of  his  father’s  illnefs ;  but  three 
njostha  relapfed  before  he  heard  any  further  intelligence  from 
cowrfc.  Dara,  who  was  refolved  to  eftablifh  himfclf  firmly  on  the. 
throne  in  cafe  of  the  demifc  of  his  father,  had  placed  guards 
on  all  the  ferries  and  highways  j  at  the  fame  time  iffuing  orders 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  commanders  of  diftrifts, 
to  Hop  all  letters  and  travellers.  Thcfe  circumftances  induced  Au- 
rungzSbe  to  believe  that  his  father  was  dead;  and  he  began  - 
to  levy  forces  for  his  own  fecurity.  In  the  midft  of  his  pre¬ 
parations,  letters  Were  received  from  Morad,  who  commanded  in 
Guzerat.  That  prince  informed  Aurungzebe  that  Dara  had 
ufurped  the-  throne,  and  was  taking  meafures  for  cutting  off  his 
brothers.  He  therefore  propofed  that  they  Ihould  join  in  their 
own  defence.  Aurungzebe  embraced  Morad’s  propofal  with  joy. 
He  knew  his  own  fuperior  abilities,  which  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  open  valour  of  Morad  ;  and  he  hoped,  that  if  by 
his  affiftance  he  could  defeat  Dara,  his  own  way  to  the  throne 
would  be  paved.  A  negociation  with  Morad  was  opened,  and  the 
preparations  for  war  continued. 

Jumla,  who  had  been  difmifled  from  the  office  of  vifier  by  Dara, 
arrived  in  the  mean  time  from  Agra  in  the  Decail.  Shaw  Jehan 
having  difapproved  of  that  lord's  being  turned  out  of  his  di- 
partment,  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  fome  other  way  ;  and 
had,  for  that  purpofe,  given  him  the  command  of  a  conliderable 
body  of  troops,  to  reduce  fome  places  which  dill  held  out  in  the 
lately  conquered  provinces.  Dara,  who  was  jealous  of  Jumla's 
known  attachment  to  Aurungzebe,  kept  his  family  in  the  capital  as 
the  hoftages  of  his  faith.  Jumla,  pitching  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad,  was  informed  of  Aurungzebe  s 
preparations  for  war.  He  lent  him  a  meflage,  informing  him 
that  the  emperor  was  recovered,  and  had  refumed  the  reins  of  go- 
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vernment.  The  prince,  aftonilhed  at  the  coldnefs  of  Jumla,  fent 
to  demand  a  conference:  but  that  lord,  fearing,  the  fifties  of 
Dara  -who  were  difperfed  over  the  camp,  refufed  to  wail  upon  a 
man,  who  was  arming  againft  his  fovereign. 

Aurungzebe  penetrated  into  the  caufe.of  tlris  cautious  con- 
dudt.  He  knew  that  he  was  attached  to  his  intereft;  aud  that 
it  was  only  the  fear  of  Dara’s  refentment  againft  his  family,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  joining  with  alacrity  in  his  own  views.  He 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  art.  Mahommed  Mauzim,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Aurungzebe,  was  a  great  favourite  with  Jumla.  That 
prince  was  fent  to  vifit  him  with  .proper  inftrudtions  from  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Mauzim,  who  was  then  about  feventeen  years  of  age,  pof- 
feffed  a  part  of  Aurungzebe’s  addrefs.  He  waited  upon  Jumla 
in  his. tent,  without  any  previous  notice,  and  was  received  with 
great  kindnefs  and  diftinftion.  When  night  was  coming  on, 
Jumla  put  the  prince  in  mind  of  the  time;  and  Mauzim  told 
him,  that  having  waited  upon  him  without  either  the  permif- 
fion  or  knowledge  of  his  father,  he  was  afraid  of  returning 
without  the  cuftomary  honour  of  being  attended  by  -  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  he  had  paid  the  vifit.  Jumla,  who  was  aiham- 
ed  of  being  defective  in  point  of  politenefs,  agreed  to  accom¬ 
pany  Mauzim.  home.  When  they  came  to  the  prince’s  apart¬ 
ment,  Jumla  fignified  his  intention  of  returning;  he  was, 
however,  perfuaded  to  enter.  Mauzim  retired,  and  his  father  ap¬ 
peared.  He  earneftly  infilled,  that  Jumla  with  the  army  under  his 
command,  Ihould  join  in  his  defigns  upon  the  throne.  That  lord 
excufed  himfelf,  on  account  of  his  family,  who  were  in  the  brands 
of  Dara.  It  was  at  length  ageeed,  that  the  perfon  of  Jumla  fhould 
be  feized  ;  and  an  order  i lined  for  conftfcating  all  his  effects. 
This  expedient  fecured  him  the  refentment  of  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  a  door  of  reconciliation  was  left  open,  whichever 
>  •  fide 
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fide  (hould  prevail.  The  troops,  foen  after  the  imprifonmcnt  of 
their  general,  joined  the  ftandard  of  Aurungzebe. 

’  On  the  fixteenth  of  February  1658,  Aurungzebe  marched  from 
Aurungabad  with  twelve  thoufand  horfe  j  leaving  his  fecond  fon 
Mauzim  with  a  fufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Decan, 
from  whence  he  intended  to  derive  his  fupplies  for  the  war. 
Nijabut  Chan,  defcended  in  a  diredf  line  from  Timur,  com¬ 
manded  his  vanguard,  and  took  the  rout  of  Brampour.  He  him- 
felf  followed  with  the  main  body,  and  arrived  on  the  firft  of 
March  at  that  place.  He  remained  at  Brampour  near  a  month, 
for  an  anfwer  to  the  difparches  which  he  had  lent  to  Guzeratto  his 
brother.  His  propofals  to  that  prince  were  fo  obvioufly  hypo¬ 
critical,  that  only  the  open  fpirit  of  Morad,  who,  being  full 
of  honefty  himfelf,  fufpedled  no  guile  in  others, ,  could  be  for  a 
moment  deceived.  He  profefled  in  his  letters, .  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  his  affedlionate  friend ;  that  Dara,  from  his  natural 
weaknefs,  was  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government,  be- 
fides  that  he  was  from  principle  indifferent  about  all  religion  ; 
that  Suja,  with  abilities  little  fuperior  to  Dara,  was  a  heretic, 
and  by  confequence  unworthy  of  the  crown.  “  As'  for  me,”  con¬ 
tinues  Aurungzebe,  “  I  have  long  fince  dedicated  myfelf  to  the 
fervice  of  God.  I  defire  only  for  that  fafety  and  tranquillity, 
which'  fuits  the  fervency  of  my  devotion.  But  I  will  with  my 
poor  abilities  affift  Morad  to  take  poffeffion  of  a  fcepter,  which 
the  united  wilhes  of  the  people-of  Hindofian  have  already  placed 
in  his  baud.  Morad  may  then  think  of  his  faithful  Aurungzebe, 
and  affign  him  a  quiet  retreat,  for ‘palling  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  aufleritics  of  religion." 

Morad,  Who,  with  his  fplendid  qualities,  was  felf-conccited  and 
vain,  aferibed  Rurungzcbe’s  moderation  to  his  own  fuperior 
Vol.  III.  G  g  n.U  ‘ 
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merit.  He 
him  with  all  it: 
march  from 
rungzebc  h.r 
Brampour,  a 
preconcerted  to  join  tl 


.h 


that  he  was  ready  to  join 
that  purpofe,  was  preparing  to 
:  twenty-fecond  of  March,  Au- 
ttchcs  of  World,  left  the  city  of 
(Jgein,  where  the  brothers  had 
Arriving  on  the  banks  of  the 


is  informed  that  the  Maraja,  Jeflwint  Singh,,  had, 
on  the  part  of  Bara,  taken  poffeflion '  of  Ugein,  with  feVenty 
thoufand  horfe.  He  was  beyond  meafure  aftoniihed,  that  the 
enemy  had  not  fenta  part  of  his  army  to  guard  the  paffage  of  the 
river,  which  might  have  ftopt  his  progrefs.  He,  however,  with 
his  fmall  force  durft  not  crofs  it ;  and  he  encamped  on  the  oppo- 
fite  banks  in  anxious  expe&ation  of  the  arrival  of  Morad. 


The  Maraja,  inftcad  of  attacking  Aurungzebe  with  a  force- 
■  that  promifed  a  certain  viftory,  when  he  had  advanced  within 
ten  miles  of  the  rebels,  took  poffeflion  of  a  woody  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  there  was  an  extenfive  plain.  In  this  place  he  in¬ 
trenched  his  army ;  and  contented  himfelf  with  detaching  fly¬ 
ing  ftjuadrons  to  awe  the  enemy  from  crofling  the  river.  The 
conduct  of  tht  Maraja,  who  was  perfonally  brave,  proceeded 
in  a  great  meafure  from  liis  pride  and  arrogance.  He  was 
heard  to  fay,  That  he  waited  for  the  .junition  of  the  brothers, 
that  he  might  in.  one  day  triumph  over  two  Imperial  princes. 
Aurungzebe  owed  his  fafety  to  this  unaccountable  folly.  His 
fmall  army,  when  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nirbidda,  was 
fo  much  fatigued  with  the  march,  and  fpent  with  the  exceflive 
heat  of  the  weather,  that  he  might  be  routed  by  an  inconfi- 
derable  force. 


A  few  days  after  Aurungzebe’s  arrival  at  the  Nirbidda,  the  van 
of  Morad’s  army  entered  his  camp.  When  t}je^  were  firft  feen. 
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a^.d.  i%s.  arrivcd  on  tlie  field, 

attacked 

the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Tre¬ 

e. — , — tory  was  {hatched  fro 

ni  tlic  ha 

nds  of  the  Rajaputs :  their  prince 

difdained  to  fly.  Th< 

2  wings  v 

rerc  broken  and  ruined ;  but  the 

center,  animated  by  tl 

ic  prcicnc 

e  of  their  prince,  flood  its  ground. 

Slaughter  and  danger 

mcreafed 

every  moment.  Morad  was  irre- 

fiftible  on  the  right  fl 

ank;  and 

Aurungzebe,  who  had  been  on  the 

point  of  retreating,  ad 

tvaoccd  ag 

;ain  to  the  charge.  The  Rajaputs 

behaved  with  their  uf 

ual  braver; 

y  ;  but  they  were  furrounded  on  all 

fides.  The  action  bt 

:came  mi: 

sed  and  undifUnguiflied.  Friends 
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escufe-  To  be  defeated  is  no  new  thing  among  the  Marajas,  but  D-  >^s3- 

eafurvive  a  defeat  is  new.  Defended  from  their  blood,  adopted  t. t., _ j 

by  marriage  into  their  houfe,  they  left  their  glory  in  the  hands  of 
'Jeffwint,  and  he  has  tarnilhed  it  with  flight.  To  be  the  meffenger 
of  the  ruin  of  his  armies,  to  Ihow  the  world  that  he  fears  death 
more  than  difgrace,  is  now  become  the  employment  of  my  huf- 
band.  But  I  have  no  hufband.  It  is  an  impoflor  that  knocks  at 
our  gates.  -Jeffwint  is  no  more.  The  blood  of  kings  could  not 
furvive  his  lofs  of  fame.  Prepare  the  funeral  pile !  I  will, 
join  in  death  my  departed .  lord.”  To  fuch  a  pitch. of  enthu- 
flafrn  had  this  woman  carried  her  ideas  of  valour.  She  herfelf 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rana,  and  Jeffwint  was  of  the 
lame  family.  He,  however,  prevailed  upon  her  to  open  the  gate, 
of  the  caftle,  by  promifmg  that  he  would  levy  a  new  army,  and 
recover  from  Aurungzebe  the  glory  which  he  had  loft  to  that 

The  princes,  after  their  victory  over  the  Maraja,  entered  Ugein  .Aurungzebe 
in  triumph.  Morad,  who  loved  battle  as  a  paftime,  was  unwill-  tJgein! 
ing  to  ftop  in  that  city ;  but  Aurungzebe  convinced  him  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  refrelh  the  troops  for  a  few  days,  after  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  a  long  march,  and  the  toils  of  an  obftinate  afticn.  Pie 
at  the  fame  time  informed  him,  that  time  lliould  be  given  to  their 
victory  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  enemy.  “  Befides,”  faid 
Aurungzebe,  “  there  are  thirty  thoufand  men  in  the  army  of 
Dara,  whom  I  intend  to  gain  over  to  my  intereft  before  we  lhall 
again  engage.”  The  true  caufe  of  this  delay  was  a  want  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  real  Hate  of  the  .court  of  Agra.  If  Dara.  was  the 
fovereign,  Aurungzebe  had  no  doubt  of  carrying  all  before  him, 
on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  that  prince  among  the  nobility; 
but  if  the  reins  of  government  had  reverted  into  the  hands  cl 
Shaw  Julian,  who  was,  in  a  manijer,  adored  both  by  the  armv  and. 

'  S.:  ) 


23°  the  history  of  hindostan. 

,HiD  icM3’  tllc  PeoP'e’  he  was  ^ure  that  even  his  own  troops  would  defett  turn 

I - vp — >  in  a  day  of  battle.  He  had  fent  privately  expreffes  to  his  friend® 

at  Agra,  and  he  waited  for  their  return. 


Perplexity  of  The  news  of  the  battle  near  the  Nirbidda  arrived,  an  the  mean 
time,  at  court.  Dara  was  enraged  at  the  Moguls,  from  whofe 
cowardice  or  perfidy  the  rebels  derived  their  fuccefs.  The  empe¬ 
ror  himfelf  was  perplexed  beyond  meafure.  He  was  fenfiblc  of 
the  determined  refolution  of  his  rebel  fons :  he  dreaded  the 
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The  emperor,  having  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  Dara,  conjured  , 
him,  though  bene  on  war,  to  avoid  coming  to  adlion  till  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Ins  foil.  The  malignity  of  his  fate  prevailed  alfo  over  this 
advice.  He  faid  not  a  word  to  hi?  father;  hut  his  countenance 
exprefled  chagrin  and  difeontent.  “  Then  go,  my  fon,”  faid 
Shaw  Jehiin,  “  but  return  not  without  victory  to  me.  Misfor¬ 
tune  feems  to  darken  the  latter  days  of  your  father ;  add  not  to 
his  grief  by  prefenting  yotirfelf  before  him  in  your  diftrefs,  left 
he  may  be  induced  to  fay,  That  prudence,  as  well  as  fortune, 
were  wanting  to  Dara.”  The  prince  had  fcarce -parted  with  his 
father,  when  news  arrived  of  the  march,  of  the  rebels  from 
the  city  of  Ugcin.  Dara  placed  himfclf  immediately  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  which  confided  of  one  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  with 
a  thoufand  pieces  of  cannon.  He  advanced  haftily  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Chunbul,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Agra.  A  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  extend  themfclves  to  Guzerat,  advance  into 
the  plain  country,  along  the  Chunbul,  to  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  river  Jumna ;  and  this  pafs  Dara  occupied  with  ftrong  lines, 
ftrengthened  by  redoubts,  which  were  mounted  with  artillery. 

Dara  had  not  long  remained  behind  his  lines,  when  the  princes, 
on  the  firft  of  June,  appeared  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Chuna 
bul,  and  pitched  their  camp  within  fight’ of  the  Imperial  army. 
Aurungzebe  reconnoitred  the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  forced.  His  army  confided  not  of  forty  thoufand  men; 
and  they  were  fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  length 
of  their  march.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lod.  Soliman,  co¬ 
vered  with  laurels,  was  approaching  fad  with  the  flower  of  the 
Imperial  army,  to  fupport  his  father’s  caufe.  No  hopes  prelented. 
themfelyes  to  Aurungzebe;  and  he  became,  of  a  fudden,  fullen, 
melancholy,  and  perplexed.  To  retreat  was  ruin  :  to  advance  de- 
ftruflion.  Ke  was  lod  in  fufpence.  Morad,  with  his  ufual  love 
of 
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oiatdS^aa  undertakings,  was  for  forcing  the  lines ;  hot  a  letter 
from  Shaifta,  the  fon  of  Afiph  Jah,  and  who  was  third  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Imperial  army,  broke  olf  that  meafure,  by  prefenting 
a. better  to  the  brothers.  This' treacherous  lord  informed  Au- 
rungz&e,  that  to  attempt  the  lines  would  be  folly,  and  that  the 
only  means  left  him  was  to  .leave  his  camp  Handing  to  amufc 
Dara,  and  to  march  through  the  hills  by  a  bye-road,  which 
two  chiefs,  who  were  direfted  to  attend  him  in  the  evening, 
would  point  out.  The  princes  clofed  with  the  propofal.  The 
guides  joined  them  In  the  evening,  and  they  decamped  with  the 
greateft  filence,  leaving  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery  under  a 
ftrong  guard,  who  were  to  amufe  the  enemy.  The  army  moved 
about  thirty  miles  that  night  j  and  the  next  day  they  were  difeo- 
vered  by  the  fcouts  of  Dara,  in  full  march  toward  Agra. 

Dara  decamped  from  his  lines  with  precipitation,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  his  cannon  behind  him.  By  a  forced  march  he 
pulhed  between  the  enemy  and  the  capital  j  and  on  the  fourth  of 
June  he  prefented  himfelf  before  the  rebels.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  the  prince  ordered  the  army  to  be  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Ruflum  Chan,  an  experienced  general  from  Tartary,  marlhalled 
the  field.  The  artillery  wks  placed  in  the  front,  joined  together 
with  chains  to  prevent  the  paflage  of  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 
Behind  the  artillery  ftood  a  number  of  camels,  mounted  with  final) 
fwivels,  which  the  riders  of  each  camel,  without  lighting,  could 
charge  and  difeharge  with  eafe.  In  the  rear  were  drawn  up  the 
mufqueteers  in  three  lines ;  and  the  two  wings  were  formed  of 
the  cavalry,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  together  with  fabres. 
One  third  of  the  cavalry  formed  the  referve  behind  the  lines. 
Dara  placed  himfelf  in  the  center,  mounted  on  a  lofty  elephant, 
from  which  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  field.  The  treache¬ 
rous  Shaifia  took  the  command  of  the  right  wing;  and  that  of  the 
Vol.  III.  H  h  left 
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left  was  defined  hr  i>ara  for  Ruftum.  That  officer, 
knowlegcd  the  <1  e  i  cl  commander  in  Hindoffan,  Was. 
aflually  at  th.e  head  of  the  army.  I_c  bore  the  commiffion  of  cap* 
tain-general,  a  u  I  a  1  icd  by  him.  He  reprefenred 
to  Dara,  betbre  the  action  commenced,  that  he  intended  to  place 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  me  reierve  in  the  rear,  where  he  might  di- 
reftthe  movements  of  the  field,  and  iftiic  out  his  orders  as  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  affairs  might  require.  “  My  poft,”  faid  Dara,,  “  rs 
in  the  front  of  battle;  and  I  cxpe<ft  that  all  my  friends  ffiall  par¬ 
take  of  my  danger,  if  they  with  to  fhare  the  glory  which  I  hope 
to  obtain.”  The  generous  and  intrepid  fpirit  of  Ruftum  was  of¬ 
fended  at  this  refleftion.  He  anfwcrcd  with  a  Item  countenance 
and  a  determined  tone  of  voice,  “  The  front  of  battle  has  been 
always  my  poft,  though  I  never  contended  for  an  empire ;  and  if 
I  wiflied  to  change  it  to-day,  it  was  from  an  anxiety  for  the  for¬ 
tune  of  Dara.”  The  prince  tyas  ftruck  with  the  impropriety  of 
his  own  coiiduift.  He  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Ruftum  to  remain- 
at  the  head  of  the  referve ;  hut  he  went  beyond  hearing,  and 
placed  himfelf  in  the  front  of  the  left  wing. 

Aurungzdbe,  on  the  other  hand,  having- marftialled  his  army  in* 
to  order  of  battle,  requefted  of  Morad  to  take  the  command  of  the. 
center.  He  committed  the  left  wing  to  his  fon  Mahommed,  and 
he  placed  himfelf  on  the  right.  Morad  was  aftoniflied,  and  pleafed 
at  the  e.-ife  with  which  Aurungzebe  affigned  to  him  the  poft  of  ho¬ 
nour.  But  the  crafty  prince  had  two  reafons'  for  his  conduct. 
Morad  -was  haughty,  he  had  affumed  the  Imperial  titles,  and" 
though,  out  of  a  pretended  ccmplaifance  to  his  father,  lie  had  laid 
them  down,  he  looked  forward  with  undeviating  ardour  to  the 
throne..  It  was'not  the  bufinefs  of  Aurungzebe  to  offend  him  at 
this  critical  junfture.  But  his  other  reafon  was  equally  prudent. 
Sufltim  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  j  and  he  was  the 
inert 
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aaoftsESnowned  general  of  the  times.  He  had  paffed  many  years 
in  the  fence  of  the  Tartars  and  Pcrfians,  being  bred  up  to  the' 
the  field  front  his  youth,  in  which  he  had  always  eminently  dif- 
t'uiguilhed  himfelf.  He  had  been  prefent  in  one  hundred  general 
actions ;  he  was  habituated  to  danger,  and  perfeft  mafter  of  his 
own  mind  in  the  moft  defperate  fitualions.  Aurungzebc  there¬ 
fore  could,  not  truft  the  experience  of  Rufium,  againft  the  con¬ 
duit  of  any  but  his  own.. 


Both  lines  began  now  to  move  from  vying  to  wing ;  and  the  ar¬ 
tillery  opened  on  both  fides.  Ruftum  advanced,  on  the  left,  with 
a  hafty  pace,  directing  the  march  of  his  troops  by  the  motion  of 
his  fvvord.  Aurungzebe  ordered  a  part  of  his  artillery  to  point 
toward  Ruftum  ;. and  that  general  received  a  cannon-ball  in  his 
breaft,  when  he  had  advanced  within  five  yards  of  the  enemy. 
The  whole  wing  ftopt  at  the  fall  of  Ruftflm  :  but  Sitterfal,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Rajaputs,  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand  horfe,  fell 
in,  fvvord  in  hand,  with  Aurungzebc.  Shaw  Mahommed,  who 
commanded  under  the  prince,  oppofed  the  Rajaputs  with  great 
bravery.  A  {harp  conflidt  enfued ;  and  the  Rajaputs  began  to  file 
ofF,  when  their  leader  engaged  perfonally  with  Shaw  Mahom¬ 
med.  The  Rajaputs  ftrove  to  cover  their  chief,  but  in  vain;  he 
was  cut  down  by  the  fabre  of  Mahommed.  The  whole  wing  fell 
into  diforder,  but  did  not  fly;  and  a  promifeuous  flaughtcr  cover¬ 
ed  the  field  with  dead. 


Dara,  mounted  on  his  elephant,  in  the  mean  time  advanced  with  b, 
the  center.  He  was  obferved  by  his  army  to  look  over  all  the  line, 
and  they  gathered  courage  from  it's  intrepid  demeanor.  A  part  of 
the  enemy’s  artillery  was  oppofed  to  the  very  point  where  Dara 
advanced.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up,  and  his  fquadron  fell  into 
a  kind  of  diforder;  hut  when  he  waved  his  hand  for  them  to  ad- 
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vancc,  they  refumed  their  ranks,  and  followed  him  with  atdetir. 
Before  he  could  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy,  a  fecond  volley 
occafioned  a  fecund  diforder.  He  however  Rood  Up  on  his  ele¬ 
phant,  and,  without  any  change  in  his  countenance,  called  ottt 
with  a  loud  voice  to  advance  with  fpeed.  He  himfelf,  in  the  mean 
time,  fell  in  with  the  fir  A  line  of  Morad.  He  rulhed"  through  with 
his  elephant,  and  opened  a  way  for  his  horfe,  who,  preffing  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy,  commenced  a  great  (laughter. 

The  whole  center  under  Morad  was  broken,  and  the  prince 
liimfelf  was  covered  with  wounds.  He  endeavoured  to  lead  his 
troops  again  to  the  charge ;  but  they  were  deaf  to  his  commands. 

.  He  ordered  his  elephant  to  be  driven  among  the  thickeft'  of  the 
enemy  ;  being  determined  to  fall  with  his  fortune,  or,  by  a  brave 
example,  to  re-animate  his  flying  troops  with  hopes  of  recovering 
the  day.  His  boldnefs  was  attended  with  fuccefs.  His  fquadron 
feeing  the  enemy  furrounding  their  prince,  were  afhamed  of  their 
terror,  and  poured  around  him.  Arib  Dafs,  an  Indian  chief, 
thrice  ftrove  to  reach  Morad  with  his  fword  ;  but  he  did  notfucceed, 
on  account  of  the  height  of  the  elephant.  He,  however,  cut  the  pil¬ 
lars  which  fuppprted  the  roof  of  the  Amari  or  caftle,  which  falling 
upon  the  prince,  incumbered  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could 
not  defend'  himfelf.  He  however  difengaged  himfelf,  and  dealt, 
death  with  his  arrows  on-  every  fide.  In-  the  mean  time  Mahom- 
med,  the  fon  of  Aurungzebe,  was  fent  by  his  father’s  orders  from 
the  left  to  the  afiiftance  of  Morad.  He  came  up  when  the  prince 
was  in  the  greateft  danger.  Frelh  fpirit  was  given  to  the  troops, 
of  Morad,  and  Dara  received  a  check. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  redoubled  fury.  The  elephant  of 
Morad,  rendered  outrageous  by  wounds,  rulhed  forward' through 
the  columns  of  the  enemy.  Mahommed,  alhamed  of  being  left 
behind,. 
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behind,  followed  him  with  great  ardour.  Dara  did  not  retreat. 
Ha  gave  his  orders  with  apparent  compofure.  But  a  cannon-ball 
having  taken  off  the  head  of  his  fofter-brother,  who  fat  with  him 
on  the  elephant,  he  was  almoft  blinded  with  the  blood.  A  rocket, 
at  the  fame  time,  paffing  by  his  ear,  finged  his  turban ;  a  fecond 
followed,  and  having  {tuck  in  the  front  of  the  Amari,  burft,  and 
broke  it  all  to  pieces.  His  colour  was  feen  then  to  change.  The 
lord  who  drove  the  elephant  obferved  an  alteration  in  the  prince; 
and,  whether  through  perfonal  fear,  or  for  the  fafety  of  his  mat¬ 
ter,  is  uncertain,  'retreated,  a  few  paces.  Dara  reprimanded  him 
with  feverity ;  but  themifchief  was  already  done.  His  fquadrons 
faw  tbf  retreat  of  the  prince ;  and  their  fpirit  flagged.  He  how¬ 
ever  ordered  the  driver  to  turn  his  elephant  toward  the  enemy, 
but  that  lord  reprefented  to  him,  that  now,,  being  marked  out  by 
the  rebels,  it  were  better  for  him  to  mount  his  horfe,  and  purfue 
the  fugitives,  for  that  now  very  few  remained  on  the  field.  He 
alighted ;  but  there  was  no  horfe  to  be  found.  He  fought  for 
feme  time  on  foot.  At.  length  he  mounted  a  horfe  "whofe  rider 
had  been  killed. 

Almoft  the  whole  of  both  armies  had  now  left  the  field.  Not  a  thou- 
fand  men  remained  with  Dara,  and  fcarce  one  hundred  horfe  with 
Aurungzebe  and  Morad.  The  latter  however  fought  with  increafing 
ardour.  His  young  fon,  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  fat  with  him 
upon  the  elephant.  Him  he  covered  with  his  fhield,  .and  dealt  his 
arrows  around  on  the  enemy.  Aurungzebe,  having  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  rally  his  flying  fquadrons,  advanced  with  fifty  horfe- 
men  to  the  afliftance  of  Morad,  hoping  more  for.  an  honourable 
death  than  for  a  vidory.  It  was  ’at  the  very  inftant  that  he  came 
toblows  with  the  Imperialifts,  that  the  unfortunate  Data  demount¬ 
ed  from  his  elephant.  The  fquadrons  who  had  dill  adhered  to 
chat  prince,  feeing  the  elephant  retreating  with  the  Imperial  Hand- 
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Ill  T'  be  1  11  <1.  ■  The  caufe  for  which  they 

o  I  p  cxillcd.  They  betook  them- 
ien-e  t  lad  mounted  his  horfe,  he  found 

me  new  tare  of  #11  bis  ucopt>.  He  fled  with  precipitation,  and 
the  reocl  nonces  iounu  tnemfelves  at  the  head  of  only  two  hun- 
firea  hcriemen,  m  poueiuon  .of  ail  unexpefted  victory. 

This  battle,  in  which  many  thoufands  were  flain  on  both  Odes, 
was  loft  to  Data  by  an  accident;  though  that  prince  was  guilty  of 
previous  follies,  which  made  men  forbode  no  good  to  his  arms. 
Had  he  fat  on  his  elephant  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  princes  his 
brothers  would  have  been  involved  in  thofe  irretrievable  misfor- 
■  tunes  which  now  furrounded  him.  But  his  evil  (lars  prevailed. 
He  who  never  received  counfel  before,  was  ruined  by  hearkening 
to  advice ;  and  Aurtingzebe,  who  had  placed  his  hopes  on  art  and 
intrigue,  owed,  at  laft,  his  fuccefs  to  his  valour.  Dara,  like  a  de'f- 
perate  gambler,  threw  all  upon  throw';  and  when  Fortune  fa¬ 
voured  him  in  that,  he  turned  the  dye  for  his  foes.  Had  he 
permitted  Shaw  Jehan  to  have  taken  the  field,  his  brothers  would 
fcarce  have  dated  to  negociate  for  their  lives;  had  he  waited 
for  his  gallant  fon,  it  would  not  have  been  a  conteft  but  a-flight. 

.  But  ambition  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Data,  and1  he  could  not 
fee  things  in  their  proper  light.  Had  the  emperor  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  his  power  would  be  at  an  end.  Had’So- 
limSn  arrived  frelh  from  the  conqueft  of  Suja,  the  glory  of  viflory 
would  have  relied  upon  that  prince.  Dara, ..unfortunately  for 
himfelf,  was,  from  his  love  of  power,  afraid  of  "his  lather ;  .  and, 
from  the  defire  of  fame,  envious  of  the  renown  of  his  fon. 
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Meflstiions—Dara  appears  before  his  father— His  flight  to  Delhi— 
The  army  defeats  Soliman  ShekS — Shaifla  Chan  condemned  to 
death — Reflated— The  confederate  princes  appear  before  Agra — 
Aurungzcbe  •writes  to  his  father — Conference  bel-ween  him  and  the 
princefsj ehandra—His  artful  conduct — By  aftratagem  fsizesthe ‘ 
citadel  and  the  emperor — Deceives  Mordd — Marches  with  him. 
in  purfuit  of  Dara — Seizes  and  imprifons  idordd — Turfites  Dr.ra 
— Mounts  the  throne  at  Delhi — Refleitiom  on  his  conduct — The 
news  of  his  accejflon  brought  to  Shaw  Jehdn— Character  of  that 
prince. 


THE  decifive  battle,  which  quafhed  forever  the  hopes  of  A  D  l6.s 
Dara,  ar.c  gave  the  crown  of  Hindoftan  to  Aurungzebe,  Io66- 
was  fought  within  fixteen  miles  of  Agra.  The  victor,  aftonlfhed  Refleftions.] 
at  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  he  did  not  expe&,  purfned  not 
his  enemies  beyond  the  field.  The  fugitives  on  both  fides  had 
rallied,  in  the  rear  of  the  fmall  parties  who  continued  the  action, 
and  prefented  a  fhew  of  firmnefs,  without  any  inclination  of 
renewing  the  combat.  To  an  unconcerned  fpectator  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  determine  which  party  had  prevailed.  The 
flight  on  each  fide  was  equal ;  and  the  field  was  left,  by  both 
armies,  to  the  dead.  But  Dara  was  conquered  in  his  own  mind  ; 
he  patted  fudder.’y  through  the  half-formed  lines  :  f  his  rallied 
army, and  men,  who  wanted  but  an  exetife  for  flight,  rdinquimed 
their  ground  with  precipitation.  Aurungzcbe  was  find  convinced 
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of  liis  victory  by  its  confequences ;  but  whether  from  pojie^or 
fear  is  uncertain,  he  forbore  to  advance  towards  Agra.  He  gave 
time  to  his  troops  to  recover  from  their  terror ;  as  well  as  room 
to  his  enemies  to  increafe  their  panic  :  befides,  the  affairs  of  his 
rival  were  not  defperate.  Should  the  emperor  take  thp  field  in 
perfon,  the  rebel  princes,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  which 
they  had  obtained,  would  have  vaniihed  from  his  prefence;  But 
his  diftemper  had  not  left  Shaw  Jehan,  and  he  was  incumbered 
with  the  indolence  of  age. 

The  emperor  had  fat  all  day,  in  anxious  cxpc&ation,  in  the 
tower  over  that  gate  of  the  citadel  which  looked  toward  the  field 
,  of  battle.  Parties  of  fugitives  had  often  alarmed  his  fears;  but 
the  exprefles  from  Dara,  during  the  time  of  a&ion,  had  as  often 
reftored  his  hopes.  The  prince  at  length  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  with  marks  of  his  own  defeat.  To  mention  the  refult 
of  the  battle  was  fuperfluous ;  his  appearance  betrayed'  mis¬ 
fortune.  “  The  rebels,  I  perceive,  have  prevailed,”  faid  Shaw 
Jehdn  with  a  figh  ;  “  but  Dara  Shek6  mull  have  had  fome  other 
caufe  than  fear  for  his  flight.” — “  Yes,”  replied  the  prince, 
“  there  is  a  caufe.  The  traitor  Shaifta  Chan !  I  have  loft  the 
empire,  but  let  him  not  efcape  unpunilhed.”  .The  emperor  bent 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  for  fome  time  uttered  not  one  word ; 
at  length  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  he  faid,  “  What  means  Dara  to 
do  “  To  defend  thefe  walls,”  replied  the  prince.  “  You  de¬ 
ceive  yourfelf,”  faid  Shaw  Jehan  ;  “  walls  are  no  defence  to  thofe 
who  have  failed  in  the  field.”  Having  expreffed  himfelf  in 
thefe  words,  he  ordered  the  byeftanders  to  remove.  He  then 
advifed  Dara  to  fet  out  immediately  for  Delhi.  He  told  him,  That 
the  governor  of  that  city  ihould  have  orders  to  fupply  him  with  all 
the  public  money  in  his  poffeflion ;  and  that  an  exprefs  fhould  be 
immediately  difpatched  to  his  fon  Solimau,  to  march  along  the 
northern 
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tanks  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  join  him  in  the  province  of 
Bto^b,  which  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna. 

Dara,  approving  of  this  advice,  retired  to  his  own  palace,  and 
made  preparations  for  his  immediate  flight.  He  loaded  all  his 
elephants  and  chariots  with  his  women  and  (laves ;  and  for  want 
of  beafts  of  burden,  he  imprudently  left  his  treafure  behind. 
Abftut  midnight,  the  unfortunate  prince  iflued  out  of  Agra, 
mounted  on  horfeback,  accompanied  by  a  few  menial  fervants. 
One  of  the  pikemen  who  attended  him,  had  the  infolence  to  ride 
clofe  by  his  fide,  and  to  murmur  in  his  ears  concerning  the  iofs 
which  he  himfelf  fuftained  by  fuch  an  abrupt  departure.  Dara 
was  enraged  at  this  fudden  mark  of  his  own  fallen  condition. 
“  Slave !”  faid  he,  “  murmur  not  at  your  fate.  Behold  me,  who 
but  yefterday  commanded  armies,  reduced  thus  low,  and  forget 
your  own  trivial  misfortunes.  Behold  me,  who  am  called  great 
as  Darius,”  alluding  to  his  own  name,  “  obliged  to  fly  by 
night,  and  be  filent  concerning  your  fate.”  The  pikeman  was 
ftruck  by  the  reproof.  He  (hrunk  back,  and  the  other  fervants 
wept.  One  of  them  was  fo  much  enraged  that  he  prepared  to 
chaftife  the  Have ;  but  Dara  interpofing  faid, '  “  Forbear !  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  have  a  right  to  complain  in  their  pre- 

Dara  proceeded  through  night,  and  deceived  his  misfortunes 
by  repeating  fome  of  the  elegies  of  Hafiz,  a  famous  poet  of  Shi¬ 
raz.  When  he  had  rode  two  miles  from  Agra, he  heard  the  noife 
of  horfemen  approaching  from  behind.  He  flood  and  drew  his 
fword ;  but  they  were  two  private  foldiers,  who,  having  perceived 
the  prince  paffing  through  the  gate  of  the  city,  took  a  relolution 
to  join  him.  They  told  their  bufinefs;  and  Dara  was  prevented 
from  thanking  them  by  his  tears.  He  had  not  advanced  many 
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miles,  when  an  officer,  with  forty  troopers  joined  him}  and  Bjr 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  feveral  men  of  diftinftion  catneup 
with  him,  with  three  hundred  horfe.  With  this  retinue  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  rout  to  Delhi ;  and  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  thirdday 
after  his  departure  from  Agra. 

The  emperor,  anxious  about  Dara,  fent  to  his  palace  foea  after 
his  departure.  He  underftood  that,  in  the  confufion,  he  had 
neglected  to  carry  along  with  him  his  treafure.  '  He  immediately 
ordered  fifty-feven  mules  to  be  loaded  with  gold  coin,  and  to  be 
fent  to  his  fon  under  the  protection  of  a  detachment  of  the 
guards.  But  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  who  have  firtee  made  a  figure 
under  the  name  of  Jates,  having  intelligence  of  this  treafure,  de¬ 
feated  the  party,  and  feized  the  money.  This  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  Dara.  Thirty  lacks  of  the  public  money  were  only 
found  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  governor  of  Delhi;  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  would  fubferibe  to  no  loan,  in  the  prefent 
untoward  pofture  of  the  prince’s  affairs.  The  threats  of  military 
execution  at  laft  enabled  him  to  raife  confiderable  fums,  for  which 
he  gave  orders  on  the  Imperial  treafury.  Soldiers  flocked  round 
his  ftandard ;  and  he  had,  in  a  few  days,  the  appearance  of  an 
army. 

Aurungzebe,  who  ftill  remained  encamped  near  the  field  of 
battle,  was  informed  of  every  tranfadtion  in  Agra  by  his  fpies. 
The  greateft  lords,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  heir  if  not  the 
actual  poffeffor  of  the  empire,  endeavoured  to  gam  his  favour  by 
giving  him  intelligence.  He  found  that  all  the  hopes  of  Dara 
depended  upon  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  fon  ;  and 
he  refolved  to  gain  it  over  to  his  own  views.  He  fent  letters  to 
the  Raja  Joy  Singh,  he  wrote  to  Debere  Chan,  who  were  next 
in  command  to  Soliman  Sheko.  ,He  exaggerated,  if  poffibk,  the 
3:  hopelefs 
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hopelefs  condition  of  Dara  j  he  informed  them,  that  the  a 
£hSt’$rioce  had  joined  his  ftandard,  that  he  himfelf  had  fl 
attended  to  Delhi,  that  he  could  not  efcape,  as  orders  ha 
diftributed  through  all  the  provinces  to  feize  him,  as  a 
enemy.  “  Shaw  Jehan,”  continued  Aurungzebe,  “  is  re 
unfit  for  government .  by  age  and  infirmities.  Your  hop 
even  your  fafety  mull:  depend  upon  me ;  and  as  you  valu 
feize  Soliman,  and  fend  him  to  my  camp." 


honour  rendered  him  avert  to  fide  with  Aurungzebe.  He  went 
to  the  tent  of  Debere ;  and  that  lord  placed  the  letters  which 
he  alfo  had  received,  in  his  hands.  To  feize  the  prince  was  a 
meafure  of  peril,  from  his  known  valour;  to  attempt  to  feduce 
the  army,  whilft  he  remained  at  its  head,  dangerous.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  the  middle  courfe  as  the  fafeft.  When  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Dara  arrived  at  the  camp,  about  a  day’s  march 
beyond  Allahabad,  the  prince  called  a  council  of  war.  He 
.  propofed  to  march  firaight  to  Delhi;  they  diffented,  and  plainly 
told  him,  that  they  would  not  ftir  from  the  camp  till  more  certain 
advices  arrived.  The  prince,  anxious  to  join’  his  father,  was 
diftreffed  beyond  meafure.  He  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them ; 
but  their  meafures  had  been  taken.  He  applied  to  the  army ; 
they  too  were  traitors,  and  difobeyed.  Inftead  of  being  able  to 
alfift  Dara,  he  became  afraid  of  his  own  lafety.  He  refolved  to. 
leave  a  camp  where  he  had  no  authority.  He,  however,  al¬ 
tered  his  opinion,  and  remained ;  but  the  principal  officers,  with 
their  retinues,  left  the  camp. 

Shaifta  Chap,  who  had  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Dara’s 
army  in  the  late  battle,  betrayed  his  truft,  and  retreated  without 
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coming  to  blows  with  the  rebels.  He  returned  to  Agra;  aftda 
meflage  rvas  font  him  by  the  emperor,  commanding  him  toajSp®r 
in  the  prefencc.  His  friends  advlfed  him  not  to  obey  ;  but  his 
confidence  vras  equal  to  his  want  of  faith.  He  trufted  in  his  own 
power;  he  was  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  the  vi&orious 
princes.  He  went,  and  flood  undaunted  in  the  prefence.  The 
emperor,  offended  before  at  his  treachery,  was  enraged  at  his 
impudence.  “  You  villain,”  faid  he,  “  you  fon  of  a  villain,  how 
could  you  prefume  to  betray  my  fon  and  me  ?”  Shaifta  took  fire 
at  the  reproach.  “The  name,”  he  replied,  “Iconfefs,  is  not 
unfuitable  to  Afiph  Jah ;  he  invefted  Shaw  Jehan  with  power, 
by  delivering  the  heir  of  the  crown  into  his  hands.”  The  em¬ 
peror  ftarted  from  his  throne,  and  drew  his  fword.  He  looked 
furioufly  around  on  the  nobles,  and  cried,  “  Will  none  of  you  feize 
the  traitor?”  All  werefilent;  the  emperor  repeated  the  fame 
words.  Fowlad  Chan  ftept  forth,  threw  Shaifta  to  the  ground, 
and  binding  his  hands  behind  him,  afked  the  further  pleafure  of 
Shaw  JehUn.  “  Throw  him  headlong,”  faid  he,  “  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  baftion.”  When  they  were  dragging  him  to*  execution, 
Shaifta  cried  out  to  the  emperor,  “  Shall  you,  who  are  the  vice¬ 
gerent  of  God,  break  his  laws,  by  fhedding  blood  on  the  feventh 
day  of  the  holy  month  of  Ramzan?”  Shaw  Jehan  hung  down 
his  head  for  a  moment ;  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  kept  bound, 
till  the  next  day. 

The  friends  of  Shaifta  were,  in  the  mean  time,  apprifed  of  hi's 
danger.  They  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and  colledled  near  ten 
fhoufand  men,  who  came  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  and  perempto¬ 
rily  demanded  him  from  the  emperor.  Shaw  Jehan  continued 
obftinate  during  the  night.  In  the  mornfng,  the  force  of  the 
rebels  had  increafed  ;  and  he  perceived  that  they  were  refolved  to 
some  to  extremities.  He  fent  for,  the  prilbner;  and  obliged  him 
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tOrSyrke  an  order  for  them  to  difperfe.  They  faw  through  this 
pfetje-of  policy.  They  refufed  to  obey  the  commands. of  a  man 
fabjedt  to  another’s  power.  Scaling  ladders  were  adtually  applied 
.to  the  walls ;  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  infurgents,  and  to  reftore  Shaifta.to  his  freedom. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  the  confederate  princes  appeared  with 
their  army  before  the  capital.  The  city  was  in  no  condition  to 
(ultain  a  fiege ;  and  the  gates  were  left  open.  Aurungzebe,  de- 
dining  to  enter  Agra,  pitched  his  tent  in  a-  garden  without  the 
walls.  His  fchemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for  execution ;  and  he 
affumed  an  appearance  of  moderation.  Morad  lay  ill  of  his 
wounds ;  and,  being  unable  to  attend  to  bufmefs,  a  fair  field  was 
left  for  his  brother.  The  emperor,  when  the  van  of  the  rebels 
appeared  in  fight,  ordered  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  which  was  a. 
place  of  great  ftrength,  to  be  Ihut.  This  refolution  alarmed 
Aurungzebe.  To  attack  his  father  would  be  a  meafure  of  great 
imprudence.  His  health  being  re-eftabliftied,  his  fubjedts  ftill 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  only  lawful  fovereign.  Aurungzebe, 
therefore,  reiblved  to  fubftitute  art  in  the  place  of  force.. 

When  he  arrived:  at  the  gate  of  the  city  he-  fent  a  truffy  mef- 
fenger  to  his  father.  He  ordered  him  to  touch  the  ground  in  his 
name,  before  the  emperor;  and  to  fignify  to  him,,  that  Aurung¬ 
zebe  ftill  retained  for  him  the  affedtion  of  a  fon,  and  the  loyalty  of' 
a  fubjedt ;  that  his  grief  for  what  had  happened  was  exceedingly 
great;  that  he  lamented  the  ambition  and  evil  defigns  of  Dara,. 
who  had  forced  him  to  extremities ;  that  he  rejoiced  extremely  at 
the  emperor’s  recovery  from  his  indifpofition  ;  and  that  he  bimfelf 
remained  without  the  city,  in  humble  expectation  of  his  com¬ 
mands-  Shaw  Jehan  being  no  (hanger  to  the  dark,  crafty,  and 
intriguing  difpofitioa  of  Aurungzebe,  received  his  meffengcr  with 
affetttd. 
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fiss-  affedcd  joy.  He  had  long  difovered  his  paffion  for  reigning; 
— •  and  he  rcfolved  to  meet  deceit  with  duplicity..  He,  however,  wits 
not  a  mate:;  in  art  for  his  fon ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  ill  trap 
Aurungzebe,  he  himfclf  fell  at  lad  into  the  fnare. 

Shaw  Jehan,  to  expifeate  the  real  defigns  of  his  rebellious  ions, 
fent  his  elded  daughter  Jehanara  to  vifitthem,  upon  their  amval  at 
the  gates  of  Agra.  Aurungzebe  having  owned  the  Aiperiority 
of  Morad,  the  princefs  went  fird  to  his  tent.  Morad  was  of  a 
difpofition  that  could  neither  conceal  his  hatred  nor  his  loves 
tic  knew  that  Jehanara  was  inviolably  attached  to  the  interefts  of 
his  elder  brother ;  and  being  at  the  fame  time  fretful  through  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  treated  her  with  difrefpefl,  and  even  ufed 
harfli  expreifions.  The  haughty  fpirit  of  Jehanira  was  impatient 
of  ihfiilt.  She  called  for  her  chair  in  her  rage,,. and  told  him, 
that  his  brutality  was  equal  to  his  ^crimes.  The  behaviour  of 
Morad  to- his  fitter  was  inttantly  carried  to  Aurungzebe,  by  his 
fpies.  He  ran  out  of  his  tent,  and  dopt  her  chair.  “  Will 
iny  fider,”  he  faid,  “  leave  the  camp  without  enquiring  concern¬ 
ing  my  health  ?  My  long  abfence,  Jehanara,  has,  I  fear,  blotted 
me  out  of  the  memory  of  my  relations.  Should  you  not  deign 
yourfelf  to  honouf  me  with  your  prefence,  it  would  have  been, 
kind  to  have  fent  to  me  one  of  your  mettned  flares,  to  give  me 
fome  accounts  of  my  father.”  Having  flattered  her  pride  with 
fuch  expreflions  as  thefe,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  his  tent, 
where  ihe  was  treated  with  the  highefl  refpedt  and  diftindtion. 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  Jehanara,  he  pretended  the  greated 
anara  remorfe  for  his  own  behaviour.  He  told  her,  that  his  happirtefs 
in  life  depended  upon  his,  father’s  forgivenefs  Of  his  errors. 
“But  why  did  I  call  them  errors,  JehanSra?”  faid  he,  “  they 
■are  crimes;  though  I  might  plead  as  aa  excufe,  that  I  was  de- 
/  ceived 
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edlveij  ^7  defigning  men  j  but  my  folly  in  believing  them,  has 
tlitown  difcredit  on  my  underftanding,  in  my  own  eyes.”  His 
affeverations  were  accompanied  with  tears  ;  and  the  princefs  was 
deceived.  “  I  am  no  ftranger,”  {he  replied,  “  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  emperor,  on  a  fubjedt  which  has  caufed  fo  much  of  his 
forrow.  He  is  molt  offended  at  Morad,  who  has  added  the  name 
of  Sovereign  to  his  other  crimes.  He  confiders  Aurungzebe  as 
only  milled  by  mifreprefentation ;  Morad  as  an  obftlnate  and  de¬ 
termined  rebel.  Defert  him,  therefore,  and  you  may  not  only 
depend  upon  forgivenefs,  but  upon  all  the  favour  an.  indulgent 
parent  can  bellow  on  a  fon  whom  he  loves.” 

Aurungzebe’s  countenance  appeared  lightened  up  with  joy,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  which  fhe  employed  in  fpeaking.  But  an  affedled 
darknefs  returned  upon  his  features  when  the  mentioned  Morad, 
a  Dara’s  party,”  he  then  began,  “  is  ruined  ;  and  Fortune  has 
added  to  the  friends  of  Morad.  The  firft  is  unpopular,  on. 
account  of  his  paffionate  feverity  among  the  nobility;  the  latter 
beloved,  for  the  open  honefty  of  his  difpofition  and  his  unequalled 
valour.  As  for  me,”  continued  Aurungzebe,  “  I  am  what  I  feem, 
a  man  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  God  ;  a  charadler  little  calculated, 
to  gain  the  favour  of  men.  But  Ihould  Dara  appear  to  have 
friends  to  fupport  my  endeavours  to  regain  the  efteem  of  my 
father,  I  venture  to  affure  Jehanara,  that  I  will  fncceed  or  perilh 
in  the  attempt.”  He  fpoke  thefe  words  with  filch  an  appearance 
of  emphatic  fincerity,  that  the  princefs  was  overjoyed-  In  the- 
opennefs  of  her  heart,  {he  informed  him  of  all  the  refources  of 
her  brother  Dara ;  and  {he  mentioned  the  names  of  his  principal 
friends.  Many  who  pretended  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  Aurungzebe 
were  of  the  number ;  though  they  had  yielded  for  the  prefent  to  the 
bias  of  fortune.  Without  any  perfonal  affefiion  for  Dara,  they 
affefted  his  caufe  from  a  principle  of  juflice.  “  I  am  rejoiced. 
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Jehanara,1'  faid  Aurungzebe,  “  at  the  difcovery  you  have  ma&. 
No  doubts  now  remain  to  perpjex  my  mind.  Go  to' my  father, 
and  tell  him,  that  in  two  days  he  ihall  fee  Aurungzebe  at  his 


Shaw  Jehan,  upon  this  occafion,  forgot  the  natural  cautioufnefil 
of  his  charader.  He  looked  upon  his  fchemes  as  completed ;  and 
thought  he  faw  Aurungzebe  already  fubmitting  to  his  clemency. 
In  the  fulnefs  of  his  heart  he  fat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Dara. 
He  acquainted  the  prince,  that  the  bad  afpeft  of  his  fortune  began 
to  change.  “  Aurungzebe,”  faid  he,  “  is  difgufted  with  the  in- 
folence  of  Morad.  He  is  to  abandon  that  haughty  young  man, 
and  to  throw  himfelf  at  my  feet.  A  foolifh  and  inexperienced 
boy,  who  owed  all  his  fuccefs  to  the  abilities  of  his  brother,  mull 
foon  fall  when  deprived  of  his  fupport.  But  we  are  not  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  contrition  of  Aurungzebe.  When  he  fliall  enter  ' 
the  citadel,  his  perfon  will  be  feized.  Hold  yourfelf,  therefore, 
in  readinefs  to  march  with  all  expedition  to  Agra.  Two  days  ' 
more  fhall  carry  to  you  accounts  of  the  full  completion  of  our 
defigns.”  The  emperor  placed  his  letter  in  the  hands  of  Nahir¬ 
dil,  one  of  his  trufty  Haves.  He  ordered  him  to  fet  out  for 
Delhi  at  midnight,  with  all  expedition. 

The  impatience  of  the  emperor  proved  fatal  to  his  fchemes. 
Shailla  Chan  had  his  fpies  in  the  prefence;  and  one  of  them  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  a  letter.had  been  written,  and  given  in  charge 
to  Nahirdil.  He  fufpe&ed  that  it  was  intended  for  Dara;  and  he 
occupied  the  road  toward  Delhi  with  fome  faithful  friends, 
Nahirdil  had  fcarce  iflued  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  fome 
horfemen  furrounded  and  feized  him.  He  was  brought  to 
Shaifta,  who  perufed  the  letter.  Elevated  with  the  difcovery,  he 
immediately  went  to  the  palace  of  Aurungzebe;  for  that  prince 
had 


;  to  thefe  propofals,  it  muft  be  entirely  fruflrated 
e  returned  for  anfwer,  that  Mahomracd,  with  a 
vf  men,  might  come. 
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;s-  Mnhommcd  accordingly,  having  received  the  proper  inftru&lons 
— <  from  liis  father,  entered  the  citadel,  and  difpofed  hia  party  in 
10  different  places.  The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  had  concealed  a 
body  of  men  in  a  court  adjoining  to  the  haxam. .  The  prince 
roaming  about,  lighted  on  thefe  men.  He  complained  to  the 
emperor  of  an  intention  againft  his  father’s  perlbn;  he  there¬ 
fore  plainly  told  him,  that  till  thcle  men  were  removed,  he  would 
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intention  to  vifit  the  emperor.’’  “  What  then  brought  Mahom- 
med  .hither  ?”  retorted  Shaw  Jehan.  “  To  take  charge  of  the  cita¬ 
del,”  Mahommed  coolly  rejoined.  The  emperor  finding  himfelf 
betrayed  and  outwitted  by  his  grandfonj  bore  him  down  with  a 
torrent  of  opprobrious  names.  The  prince,  feeing  his  paffion 
rifing  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon,  retired  from  the  prefence 
with  the  ufual  obeifance,  and  left  his  rage  to  fubfide  at  lei- 

The  emperor,  after  the  heat  of  his  paffion  was  over,  began  to 
reflect  upon  his  deplorable  condition.  He  accufcd  his  own  weak- 
nefs  more  than  his  fortune ;  and  he  was  aihamed  to  have  fallen 
into  a  fnare  which  he  himfelf  had  laid.  Refentment  and  a  defire 
of  immediate  revenge  prevailed  over  every  other  paffion  of  his 
foul.  He  fent  again  for  Mahommed.  The  prince  came  ;  and 
found  his  grandfather  with  hi6  hand  upon  the  Coran,  and  his 
eyes  raifed  to  the  Imperial  crown,  which  was  fufpended  over  his 
head.  “  You  fee,  Mahommed,”  he  faid,  “  thefe  facred  objects, 
before  an  unfortunate  old  man.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  rage, 
worn  out  with  age  and  difeafe.  It  is  in  your  power,  young  man, 
to  make  me,  for  once,  happy  in  my  latter  days.  Releafe  me  from 
prifon ;  and  by  thefe,”  pointing  to  the  crown,  and  holding  the 
Coran  in  his  hand,  “  I  folemnly  fwear  to  make  you  emperor  of 
the  Moguls.”  The  prince  was  fdent;  but  various  paffions  flew 
alternately  over  his  features.  “  And  do  you  hefitate,”  begun 
Shaw  Jehan,  “  to  do  an  a£tion,  which  will  at  once  gain  you  the 
favour  of  Heaven  and  the  empire  of  Hindoftan  ?  Arc  you  afraid, 
that  it  {hall  be  hereafter  related  to  your  difpraife,  that  you  de¬ 
livered  an  aged  grandfather  from  prifon  and  difgrace?”  The 
prince  hung  down  his  head  for  a  moment ;  then  l'uddenly  flirt¬ 
ing,  ruQied,C"  without  uttering  a  word. 

K  k  a  It 


of  a  fon  unworthy  of  his  favour.  As  for  me,®j&tinued  the 
prince,  “  no  injuries  can  alter  my  affections.  Nature  makes  me 
wi£h 
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cife  of  prayer  and  conftant  devotion  ?”  MorM,  though  fecretlyover- 
jnvcd  at  his  rcfolution,  made  feme  (liglit  attempts  to  difluade  him. 
Aurungzebe  was  determined.  His  brother  yielded  to  hia  impor- 
tunitv;  and  the  crafty  prince  prepared  for  a  journey  whiyh  he 
never  Intended  to  make. 

Whilft  this  farce  was  adting  at  Agra,  advices  arrived  that  Dara 
had  colleQed  a  confiderable  force  at  Delhi.  Office'rs  of  diftinQion 
crowded  to  the  prince  every  day  from  the  dillant  provinces. 
Aurungzebe  pretended  to  be  alarmed.  He  advifed  his  brother  to 
march  in  perfon  to.finifli  the  war.  That, prince,  who  was  fond 
of  aftion,  prepared  for  the  field ;  but  he  wanted  money.  The  old 
emperor  had  concealed  part  of  the  Imperial  treafure ;  Aurungzebe 
had  tecreted  the  reft.  The  army  of  Morad  had  not  been  paid 
for  two  months,  and  they  began  to  murmur.  The  prince  called 
together  all  the  bankers  of.  Agra.  He  offered  to  mortgage  part 
of  the  revenue,  for  an  immediate  loan ;  but  they  refufed  to  give 
him  credit.  He  was  enraged  beyond  meafure,  and  he  prepared  to 
ufe  force;  when  his  brother  advifed  him  againft  an  ail  of  in- 
juftice,  and  promifed  to  dil’charge  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  out 
of  his  own  private  fortune.  Mordd  acceded  to  the  propofal,  with¬ 
out  obferving  its  fatal  tendency.  Aurungzebe,  by  this  expedient, 
became  at  once  popular  in  the  army  and  in  the  city.  . 

The  defigns  of  Aurungzebe  were  now  too  palpable  not  to  be 
perceived.  The  friends  'of  Morad  had  long  feen  through  his 
deceit ;  and  the  prince  himfelf,  though  not  fufpicious,  was  now 
convinced  that  he  covered  ambition  under  the  malk  of  fanftity. 
The  preparations  for  Mecca  had  Keen  converted  into.preparations 
for  the  field.  He  told  his  brother,  that  he  ftill  flood  in  need  of  his 
advice.  He  marched  in  front  from  Agra,  with  a  divifion  of  the 
army;  and  Mor&d,  having  created  his  uncle  Shaifta,  captain- 
7  general 


orders  to  fome  of  his  officer's,  to  entertain  the  lords  who.  attended 
Morad  in  the  fame  voluptuous  manner.  Even  his  body-guard 
were  intoxicated  with  wine  ;  fo  that  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
left  without  defence.  ’ 

Aurungzebe  gave  orders  to  Ziffer  Jung  and  three  other  lords,  to 
enter  the  tent  and  to  bind  his  brother.  The  lady  retired  upon  their 
coming  ;  and  they  advanced  to  the  fopha  on  which  he  lay. 
His  fword  and  daggfer  had  been  already  removed  by  the  care  of 
Aurungzebe;  and  they  began  foftly  to  hind  his  hands.  Morad 
fiarted  up  at  this  operation  ;  and  began  to  deal  around  his  blows. 
The  lords  were  terrified,  and  the  prince  began  to  call  aloud 
for 
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for  his  fword.  Aurungzebe,  who  flood  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 

thruft  his  head  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  faid,  with  a  < _ , — 

menacing  voice,  “  He  has  no  choice  but  death  or  fubmifiion  ; 
difpatch  him  if  he  refifts.”  Morid,  hearing  the  voice  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  began  to  upbraid  him  ;  and  fubmitted  to  his  fate.  Nazir 
Shabas,  his  principal  friend  and  advifer,  was  at  the  fame  inftant 
feized.  He  had  been  fitting  under  a  canopy  before  the  paymaf- 
ter-general’s  tent ;  and  at  a  fignal  given,  the  ropes  of  the  four  poles 
were'  at  once  cut ;  and  before  he  could  extricate  himfelf,  he  was 
bound.  .  The  other  lords  who  were  attached  to  the  prince,  being 
furrounded  with  armed  men,  were  brought  before  Aurungzebe, 
to' whom  they  fwore  allegiance.  A  murmur  ran  through  the 
camp  ;  but  it  was  an  ineffectual  found  :  and  the  army,  as  if  but 
half  wakened  from  a  dream,  fell  fall  afleep  again. 

The  night  was  not  far  advanced  when  Morad  was  feized  Sent  priWr 
and  bound.  Before  day-light  appeared,  he  and  his  favourite  Asr*‘ 
were  mounted  on  an  elephant,  in  a  covered  amari  or  caftle, 
and  fent  off  under  an  effort  to  Agra.  Fearing  that  fome  attempts 
might  be  made  to  reffue  them,  Aurungzebe  ordered  three  other 
elephants  to  be  fent  off  before  them,  attended  by  guards  to  elude 
purfuers.  The  precaution  was  unneceffary.  Mankind  forfook 
Mordd  with  his  fortune.  In  aflion,  in  the  manly  exercifes  of  the 
field,  he  had  many  admirers  j  but  the  aocomplilhments  of  his  mind 
acquired  him  but  few  friends ;  and  even  thofe  whom  he  favoured 
with  his  generofity,  were  difgufted  at  his  haughtinefs.  He 
fell  by  attempting  to  be  artful.  Had  he  followed,  in  his  defigns 
againft  his  brother,  the  natural  bias  of  his  own  intrepid  mind, 
he  could  not  have  failed ;  but  ho  met  that  crafty  prince  in  his 
own  province  of  deceit,  and  he  was  foiled.  This  remarkable 
tran&aion  happened  in  the  camp  near  Muttra,  on  the  fixth  of 
July  1658. 

Voi.  III.  h  1 
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Though  Sbaifta,  who  was  left  iu  the  government  of  Agriy 
was  mfficienlly  attached  to  the  caufc  of  Aurimgzebe,  thtrf 
js  prince  left  his  fon'Mahommcd  in  that  capital,  to  vrttett 
any  unforefeen  events  that  might  arife.  To  the  joint  cart  of 
Manommed  and  Sbaifta  the  unfortunate  Morad  was  committed  ; 
and  ms  brother  having  no  fears  remaining  in  that  quarter,  motw*- 
ccl  :us  camp  from  Muttra,  and  arrived  at  Delhi  on  the  twenty— 
fisih  of  July.  Though  he  had  not  aflumed.  the  ImperiaF  titles, 
he  created  Omrahs  in  that  city,  the  firft  of  whom  was  ZifFer 
Jung,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Chan1  Jeh2n.  "tin¬ 
der  that  lord  he  detached  a  divifion  of  his  army  agniirft 
Dara.  That  prince,  upon  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Zifi- 
fer,  decamped  from  Sirhind,  and  took  the  rout  of  Lahore.  In- 
his  march  he  laid  under  military  execution  all  the  Rajas  and  go¬ 
vernors  of  difmets  who  refufed  to  join.  He  raifed  confiderable 
fums  in  his  way  ;  and  having  crofted  tlie  Suttulu'z,  ordered  all  the 
boats  on  that  river  to  be.  deftroyed. 

Bara  having  advanced  beyond  the  river  Bea,  took  pofTeffion  of 
Lahore.  Giving  bis  army  time  to  breathe  in  that  city,  he  em¬ 
ployed  liimfelf  in  levying  troops,  and  in  colle&ing  the  Imperial 
revenue.  Daoocl,  the  general  .of  his  forces,  remained  in  the  mean 
time  at  the  village  of  Tilbundi,  with  half  the  army,  to  guard  the 
paflage  of  the  river  Bea.  Aurungzdbe,  Upon  advice  of  fhe  dif- 
pofitions  of  Dara,  reinforced  fhe  army  of  ZifFer  with  five  thou— 
fand  horfe,  under  the  conduit  of  Chillulla-  The  war. with  Dara, 
■from  being  protrafled,  became  ferious.  The  minds  of  the  people 
were  divided,  as  long  as  two  princes  continued  in  the  field.  Au— 
rungzebe,  with  his  caution,  was  rapid  in  his  defigns.  He  knew 
how  to  life  as  well  as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  His  fufpicious 
temper  fatv  peril  rifing  from  delay ;  and  therefore,  notwithftand- 
ipg  the  folftitial  rains  were  at  their  height,  and  ,  the  country  de¬ 
luged 
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Iuge4  with  water,  he  prepared  to  move  toward  Lahore 

’Apprehending  that  his  not  affuming  the  name  of  emperor,  Aiming 
would  be  confidered  by  mankind  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  thronr* 
of  the  injuftice  of  his  proceedings,  he  refolved  to  exalt  the 
Imperial  umbrella  over  his  head.  His  affeaed  felf-denial  upon 
former  occafions,  flood  at  prefent  in  the  vvay  of  his  defigns.  He 
was  alhamed  to  tpke  upon  himfelf  an  honour  which,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  religion,  he  had  pretended  before  to.rejedL  His  molt 
intimate  friends  knew,  however,  the  fecret  thoughts  of  his  mind. 

They  iniinuated  to  the  nobles,  that-Aurungzebe,  from  declining 
fo  long  to  afeend  the  throne,  feemed  to  have  ftill  an  intention  of 
retiring  from  the  world,  that,  in  his  zeal  for  religion,  he  might 
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feded  to  defpifc  magnificence.  His  finances,  at  the  fame  time, 
were  low ;  and  he  prudently  confidered  that  money,  in  the  prefent 
fituation  of  affairs,  would  be  better  beftowed  upon  an  army,  than 
on  the  idle  pageantry  of  date.  He  affumed  upon  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  the  pompous  title  of  Allum-gire,  or  The 
Conqueror  of  the  World;  being  then  near  the  clofe  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

RifieUions  The  means  taken  by  Aurungzebe  to  obtain  the  empire,  were 
fcarce  more  juftifiable,  than  thofe  by  which  he  fecured  to  himfelf 
the  undifturbed  pofleffion  of  the  throne.  Religion,  the  conveni¬ 
ent  doke  of  knavery  in  all  countries,  was  the  chief  engine  of  his 
ambition ;  and,  in  that  refped,  he  relied  on  the  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  a  degree  of  unpardonable  imprudence.  His  felf-denial 
and  moderate  profeffions  agreed  fo  little  with  his  aftions,  that 
it  is  even  alhonilhing,  how  any  perfon  of  common  refle&ion  could 
have  been  for  a  moment  deceived.  But  the  vulgar  give  implicit 
faith  to  fandity  in  its  moil  queftionable  form ;  and-  KTorad,  by 
whofe  popularity  and  valour  his  brother  overthrew  the  hopes' of 
Dara,  fufpeded  not  a  duplicity  to  which  his  own  foul  was  a 
ftranger.  To  deceive  that  prince,  was  to  fecnre  the  empire.' 
Bearing  more  the  appearance  of  an  hermit  himfelf,  than  that,  of 
a  competitor  for  the  throne,  the  army  looked-  up  to-Morad ;  who 
being  addided  beyond  meafure  to  pledfure,  gave  up  the  influence 
as  well  as  the  labous  of  bufinefs  to  hif  brother.  Aurungzebe,  to 
fupport  his  ambitious  views,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arts 
•which  damp'  his  chafader  with  meannefs,  whilft  they  prove  the 
abilities  of  his  mind..  .  ■ 

™  the  con-  Morad,  with  many  commendable  qualities,  was  alio  dilHn- 
guifhed  by  difgufting  weaknefles.  '  Inffead  of  that  haughty  pride 
which  recommends  itfelf  id  its'  ver^r'aMurtlities,  fe~  tfki  puffed  up 
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with  unmanly  vanity.  A  ftranger  to  his  own  merit  in  thofe  a.d.  .65s. 
thingsin  which  he  excelled  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  he  ar-  >  ’S-'° 
rogated  to  himfelf  praife  in  provinces  for  which  nature  had  al- 
'together  rendered  him  unlit.  With  an  open  and  generous  difpo- 
fition,  he  wiflied  to  be  thought  artful  and  fevere ;  and  blind  to 
his  abilities  in  the  field,  he  endeavoured  to  carry  the  palm  in  the 
cabinet.  To  mention  to  him  the  defigns  of  his  brother,  was  a 
latire  upon  his  penetration  ;  to  fuggeft  to  him  caution,  was,  in 
his  eyes,  an  accufation  of  his  courage.  He  looked  not  around 
him  into  the  conduct  of  others ;  and  he  abhorred  every  enquiry 
into  his  own.  Under  the  (hadow  of  this  carelefs  and  arrogant 
vanity  in.  Morad,.  his  brother  fabricated  at  leifure  his  own  de¬ 
figns.  But  his  exceffive  eagernefs  .to  heighten  the  deceit,  was  the 
means  of  its  being  difcovered.  Morad  himfelf  faw  through  the  veil 
of  flattery  which  he  had  laid  over  his  ambitious  views  ;  but 
the  vanity,  which  at  firft  induced  him  to  give  faith  to  Aurung- 
2ebe,  made  him  afterwards  defpife  his  infincerity.  He  fell  at 
laft  a  viftim  to  his  own  arrogant  folly. 


Aurungzebe,  however,  owed  not  altogether  his  fuccefs  either 
to  his  own  hypocrily,  or  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  brother.  Na¬ 
turally  averfe  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  he  affefted  all  his  life 
that  humble  deportment  which  brings  the  prince  near  to  the 
people.  Without  being  virtuous  front  principle,  he  was  an  ene¬ 
my  to  vice  from  conftitution  ;  and  he  never  did  an  aft  of  injuftice, 
till  he  afpired  to  the  throne.  In  his  private  character,  he  was  an 
example  of  decency  to  others ;  an  affedtionate  parent,  a  fincere 
friend,  a  juft  m after.  Deftitute  of  that  elegance  of  perfon,  and' 
that  winning  behaviour  which  had  rendered  his  brothers  the  idols 
of  the  people  wherever  they  moved,  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  popularity  by  the  aufterity  of  his  manners.  Like  the 
reft  of  the  family  of  Timur,  he  was  bred  up  with  very  free  nor 
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lions  upon  the  fubjcQof  religion;  but  various  circumflances  in¬ 
duced  him  afterwards  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  a  rigid  devo¬ 
tee.  His  brothers,  hy  encouraging  men  of  all  religions,  had  of¬ 
fended  the  followers  of  Mahommed.  The  poderity  of  thofe  Mo¬ 
guls,  who  under  Baber  conquered  India,  and  foldiers  of  fortune 
from  Tartary  and  Pcrfia,  occupied  the  greateft  number  of  the 
places  of  profit  and  -trull  in  the  empire.  Thefe  could  not  fee, 
without  envy,  men  of  different  perfuafions  from  themfelves,  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  confidence  of  princes  who  ftill  profefled  the  Ma- 
hommedan  faith.  Though  filent  at  court,  _  they  murmured  in 
fecret ;  and  lamented  the  declining  flate'  of  a  religion,  under  the 
aufpices  of  which  they  had  extended  their  government  over 
India.  Aurungzebe,  by  his  rigid-adherence  to  the  tenets  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  Coran,  gained  the  efteem  of  all  thofe,  who,  if  the 
exprefiion  may  be  ufed,  were  the  chains  which  kept  together  the 
nations  of  Hindoftan  under  the  houfe  of  Timur.  But  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  Aurungzebe  derived  from  his  devotion  did  not,  for 
many  years,  fugged  an  ambition  to  afpire  to  the  empire.  He 
only  hoped,  that  under  the  cloke  of  fanctity,  he  might  pafs  in 
fafety  his  life  under  any  of  his  brothers,  whom  Fortune  might 
place  on-  the  throne. 

That  fpecious  appearance,  which  the  aftions  of  a  man  of 
religion  mud  wear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  facilitated  his 
fchemes.  .  In  his  long  march  from  the  Decan,  his  troops  ob- 
ferved  a  mod  exadl  difcipline.  No  ravages  were  committed ;  no 
injudice  done.  When  he  fat  down  with  his  army  in  a  field  of 
corn,  he  either  paid  the  eftimated  value  to  the  owners,  or  gave  a 
receipt  for  it  as  a  part  of  the  revenue  due  to  the  crown.  “  Though 
I  am  forced,”  faid  he,  “  into  a  war  by  the  machinations  of  Dara, 
I  cannot  confider  myfelf  as  in  an  enemy’s  country.”  When  the 
people  came  to  decide  their  differences  before  him,  he  remanded 
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tfaq*  to  the  officers  of  the  empire.  “  Fortune,”  he  was  heard  to 
«  may  change  the  prince,  but  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
fibte  mult  not  be  changed.  Should  I  fail  in  my  prefcnt  enter- 
■  prize,”  continued  he  to  the  petitioners,  “  my  judgment  would  not 
avail' you,  nay,  it  would  do  you  harm  with  the  conquerors.  But 
if  I  fhall  fucceed  in  my  undertakings,  I  promife  to  acquiefce  in 
the  determinations  of  the  Imperial  judges.”  Thefe  moderate 
fentiments  contributed  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  his 
government ;  and  even  induced  them  to  aferibe  the  moll  wicked  of 
his  actions  to  neceffity. 

When  the  news  of  his  having  mounted  the  throne  arrived  - 
at  Agra,  the  governor  filled  every-corner  of  the  city  with  pub¬ 
lic  demonftrations  of  joy.  The  people  were  rather  flruck  with 
furprize,  than  moved  with  gladncfs.  They,  however,  obferved 
that  cautious  filence  which  fuits  the  fubje&s  of  defpotifm.  The 
noile  of  the  artillery  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  faluted  the  old 
emperor’s  ears,  and  rouzed  him  from  the  melancholy  into  which 
he  had  been  plunged  by  his  misfortunes.  “  Go,  Jehanara,”  he 
faid,  for  his  daughter  was  the  only  perfon  near  him  ;  11  go,  and 
learn  the  came  of  this  fudden  mark  of  joy  !  But  why  Ihould 
wc  enquire  ?  The  gladnefs  of  thofe  who  furround  us,  mull  add  to 
our  grief.  Some  new  misfortune  mull  have  fallen  on  Dara  ;  look 
not  abroad,  left  the  firft  objcG  to  ftrike  your  eyes,  Ihould  be  the 
head  of  a  brother  whom  you  tenderly  loved.”  Jehanara,  burfting 
into  tears,  arofe  j  and,  in  the  paftage  which  led  to  the  haram, 
was  met  by  the  chief  eunuch,  who  was  haftening  to  the  emperor 

The  eyes  of  Shaw  Jehan  flalhed  with  rage.  He  rofe— he 
walked  to  and  fro  through  the  apartment,  but  he  uttered  not 
one  word.  His  daughter  fat  at  a  diftance  in  tears.;  he  raifed  his 
eyes. 
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A.  p.  1658.  eyes,  and  looked  ftedfaftly  for  fome  time  on  tlie  figure  of  a  crown 

1 _ _ ]  which  hung  fufpended  from  the  ceiling  over  his  head.  He  called 

at  length  the  chief  eunuch  ;  “  Take,”  laid  he,  “  that  bauble 
away  ;  it  mocks  me  with  the  memory  of  my  former  condition.” 
The  tear  flood  in  his  eye :  “  Yet  flay  thy  hand,”  refumed  the 
emperor  ;  “  this  would  be  owning  the  right  of  Aurungzcbe.”  He 
beckoned  to  the  eunuch  to  retire  :  he  flood  involved  in  thought. 
“  The  new  emperor,  Jehanara,”  faid  Shaw  Jehan,  “  has  prema¬ 
turely  mounted  his  throne.  He  fhould  have  added  the  murder 
of  a  father  to  the  other  crimes  which  have  raifed  him  fo  high. 
But  this  perhaps  is  alfo  art ;  he  wants  to  deprive  me,  by  mifre- 
prefentation,  of  what  remains  of  my  fame,  before  he  deprives  me 
of  life.”  • 

Whilft  Shaw  Jehan  was  making  thefe  melancholy  reflections 
on  his  own  loft  condition,  a  meflage  was  brought  to  him  from 
Mahommed,  the  cldeft  fon  of  Aurungzebe,  who  had  remained 
at  Agra.  He  begged  leave  to  have  permiffion  to  wait  upon  his 
grandfather.  The  emperor,  ftarting  from  his  reverie  at  the  name 
of  Mahommed,  replied  to  the  meflengcr,-'  “  If  he  comes  as  an 
enemy,  I  have  no  power  to  prevent  him  ;  if  as  a  friend,  I  have- 
now  no  crown  to  bellow;”  alluding  to  his  offer  to  Mahommed, 
when  that  prince  feized  the  citadel.  The  meflenger  told  him. 
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T&oil|h  the  pdwer  of  Shaw Jehtn  had,  in  a  great  meafure,  ter¬ 
minated  with  the  ficknefa  which  rouzed  his  fons  to  arms,  his 
reign  may  be  faid  to  "have  continued  till  Aurungzebe  mounted 
the  throne  near  Delhi.  He  held  the  fcepter  of  India  thirty  folar 
years,  five  months  and  two  days  j  and  when  he  was  dethroned, 
he  had  arrived  at  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  The  means 
by  which  Shaw  Jehan  obtained  the  empire  of  the  Moguls,  were 
not  more  juftifiable  than  thofe  which  he  fo  much  blamed  in  Au¬ 
rungzebe.  He  rebelled  again!!  his  father,  and  he  permitted  his 
relations  to  be  facrificed  to  his  fears.  When  he  had  fecured  to 
himfelf  the  undifturbed  poffeflion  of  the  empire,  he  became  an 
excellent  and  a  humane,  as  well  as  an  able  prince.  During  his 
long  reign,  we  hear  of  no  private  alienations, ,  no  public  execu¬ 
tions,  no  arbitrary  injuftice,  no  oppreflion.  Rebellion,  which  gene¬ 
rally  rifes  from  tyranny,  was  unknown  j  univerfal  peace  was  efta- 
blilhed  on  the  undeviating  juftice  and  clemency  of  the  emperor. 
Hi6  government  was  vigorous  without  feverity,  impartial,  digni¬ 
fied,  and  fudden  in  its  determinations.  He  received  complaints 
with  well-weighed  caution  ;  and  never  paffed  judgment  till  both 
parties  were  heard.  His  pervading  eye  travelled  to  the  moll 
diftant  corners  of  his  empire.  He  traced  oppreflion  to  its 
mod  fecret  retreats ;  and,  though  a  lover  of  money,  no  fum 
could  proteQ.  offenders  from  his  juftice.  Theft  and  robbery  were, 
by  his  prudent  regulations,  eradicated  from  his  extenfive  empire. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  were  diredted  byanedidt,  to  pay  out 
of  their  private  fortunes,  the  Ioffes  of  the  fubjedt  in  that  way ; 
which  were  afcertained  upon  oath  in  a  court  of  juftice.  The  fen- 
tence  of  the  judge  was  a  warrant  for  the  money  upon  the  Su- 
bas,  which  they  were  forced  immediately  to  pay ;  otherwife  they 
were,  upon  complaint  to  the  emperor,  turned  out  of  their  govern¬ 
ments,  and  feverely  fined. 
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Shaw  Jehan  was  handfomc  in  his  pcrfon,  aflive  in  all  the  man¬ 
ly  exercifes,  affable  and  agreeable  in  his  converfation.  He  did 
not,  like  his  father,  defcend  too  much  from  the  dignity  of  a  prince, 
nor  involve  himfelf  in  an  obfcure  didance  and  referve.  "Warm  itt 
his  conftitiition,  he  loved  the  company  of  women  s  though  the 
charms  of  the  daughter  of  Afiph,'  the  mother  of  alrnoff  all  hie  chil¬ 
dren,  kept  poffeflion  of  his  affedtions  during  her  life.  HU  leaping 
was  fuch  as  was  common  among  the  princes  of  the  boufe  of 
Timur  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  lan¬ 
guages,  the  arts  of  writing  and  fpeaking  with  elegance  and  pro¬ 
priety,  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  of  the  Coran,  of  the  laws  and  ca¬ 
nons  of  his  predeceffors,  of  the  art  of  government,  financiering, 
and  of  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  empire.  Though  eclipfed  by 
the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Mohabet  in  war,  he  was  a  good 
general,  and  an  excellent  foldier.  His  reputation  was  fo  high  in 
that  refpeft,  that  he  not  only  kept  his  own  dominions  in  peace 
at  home,  but  even  made  extenfive  conquefts  abroad.  Rapid  in 
all  his  meafures,  he  crulhed  rebellion  before  it  deferred  the  name ; 
for  to  fufpedt  it  in  any  man,  was  with  him  to  be  prepared.  A 
lover  of  pleafure,  without  being  its  Have,  he  never  negleGed 
bufmefs  for  fenfuality  ;  and  induftry,  wealth  and  commerce  flou- 
rilhed  under  the  certain  prote&ion  and  vigilance  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Had  he  not  fallen  in  fome  meafure  from  the  ffate  of  rea- 
fon  and  fenfibility,  by  the  rage  of  that  cruel  diforder  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  he  might  have  defeended  from  the- 
throne  to  his  grave,  and  have  crowned  his  latter  days  with  that 
luftre  which  had  covered  his  reign.  But  his  mind  was  weak¬ 
ened  by  difeafe;  and  his  age  was  devoted  to  melancholy  and 

Shaw  Jehan  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  great,  and  ff  we  draw  a. 
veil  over  Iris,  acceffion  to  the  throne,,  a  good  prince.  But  we- 
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mult  afcribe  his  cruelty  in  a  great  meafure  to  neceffity,  and  the 
manners  of  his  country.  Ambition,  among  the  princes  of  the  Eaft, 
is  joined  with  the  ftronger  paffion  of  fear.  Self-prefervation 
drives  them  on  to  defperate  meafures ;  fubmiflion  will  not  avail, 
and  they  muft  owe  their  lives  to  their  valour.  The  throne  itfelf 
is  no  fecurity  to  the  reigning  prince,  in  a  country  where  the  fuc- 
ceflion  is  not  fixed  by  acknowledged  and  eftabliihed  rules.  Revo¬ 
lution  and  change  prefent  thetnfelves  to  his  imagination  ;  till  af- 
faffination  fteps  in,  and  effeQually  relieves  him  from  his  terrors. 
Shaw  Jehdn  was  not  naturally  cruel ;  but  he  loved  his  own  life 
better  than  the  lives  of  his  relations.  To  murder,  or  to  be  murdered, 
was  the  alternative  offered  to  him  by  fortune.  A  throne  or  a  grave 
terminated  his  profpefls  on  either  fide,;  and  when  we  confefs 
ourfelves  fhocked  at  his  inhumanity,  we  lofe  half  our  rage  in 
the  neceffity  which  impofed  upon  him  tire  meafure.  He  made 
fome  amends  for  his  crimes,  in  the  flri&  juftice  and  clemency 
of  his  government ;  and  Hindoflan  was  flourilhing  and  happy, 
till  his  own  policy  was  revive^  hy  his  fons. 
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RefleBions— Misfortunes-  of  Soliman  ShekS—His  flight  toSerinagur • — 
Diflrefs,  irrefolution,  and  flight  of  Data— He  quits  the  Suttuluz — 
the  Bea—and  Lahore — Aurungzebe  returns — Preparations  and 
march  of  Suja — Approach  of  Aurungzebe — The  battle  of  Kidg- 
•wd  —Defeat  and  flight  of  Suja — Unaccountable  conduit  of  the 
Maraja — His  flight — Aurungzebe  arrives  at  Agra— Writes  to.  his 
father . 

TH  E  confinement  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fefzure  of  the  per- 
fon  of  Morad,  opened’  a  fair  field  for  the  ambition  of  Au~ 
rungzehe.  To  difguife  longer  his  ferrous  defigns  on  the  empire, 
would,  from  the  improbability  of  the  thing,  be  imprudent.  He 
however  covered  his  love  of  power  with  profeffions  of  necefiity ; 
and  Hill  lamented  the  oecafion  which  had  burdened  his  head  with 
a  crown.  This  fpecious  conduit,  though  too  obvious  in  its  de- 
fign  to.  deceive,  derived  an  advantage  from  its  model!  appear¬ 
ance-,  and  men.  forgot  his  deviations  from  virtue,  in  the  opinion 
that  he  was  alhamed  of  his  crimes.  Having  fubdued  the  paffiorr 
of  vanity  before  he  gave  the  rein  to  ambition,  he  appeared  infen- 
fible  of  his  own  exaltation.  His  humility  feemed  to  encreafe  up¬ 
on  the  throne  to  fitch  a  degree,  that  even  thofe  who  could  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  meafures,  were  at  a  lbfs  to  what  they  ought  to  afcribe 
his  condufl.  Averfeto  pleafure,  and  contemning  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  thl  obvious  inducements  to  the  feizing  of  the  fcepter  were 
wanting 


expedients  prefented  themfelves  to  his  view,  but  he  could  fix  On 
none.  His  firft  refoliition  was  to  return  to  Bengal ;  but,  dubious 
of  fuccefs  againft  Suja  with  a  reduced  and  difpirited  army,  he 
dropt  that  defign,  and  gave  himfelf  up  again  to  wavering  fchemea. 
He  had  none  to  advife  him ;  and  his  own  mind  afforded  no  re- 
fource  in  diftrefs.  When  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  confe¬ 
derate  princes  from  Agra  arrived  in  his  camp,  he  thought  of  fur- 
prifing  the  capital,  and,  by  releafing  his  grandfather,  to  add  the 
weight  of  that  monarch’s  name  to  his  declining  caufe.  He  de¬ 
camped,  but  his  evil  liars  prevailed.  He  changed  his  conrfe,  and 
diredled  his  march  to  Lahore. 


The  undecifive  nieafures'of  Soliman  were  known  to  his  troops* 
They  began  to  defpife  the  authority  of  one  who  could  not  perfe- 
vere  in  any  plan.  All  difcipline  became  relaxed.  The  inde- 
pendance  of  the  foldier  rofe  with  his  contempt  of  his  general.  Re-i 
gularity  was  loft  in  licentioufitefs ;  confufion,  rapine  and  infolenca 
prevailed  ; 
.3- 


Deftitute  of  all  autlmrity,  the  pri  nce  moved  along,  fallen  and  by  his  army  * 
fileat,  at  the  head  of  an  army  converted  into  a  mob  of  banditti.  He: 
iflued  out  no  orders,  under  a  certainty  of  their  not  being  obeyed 
and  he  even  looked  with  indifference  on  the  gradual  decline  in  the- 
number  of  his  followers.  Every  morning  prefented  to  his  eyes  at  a. 
diftance,  whole  fquadrons  that  had  quitted  hie  camp  in  the  night.. 

There  only  remained  at  laft  four  thoufand  miferable  wretches,, 
who  had  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  robbed-  of  their  booty.  Fear,, 
and  not  attachment,  kept  thefe  round  the  flandard  of  Soliman.. 

Their  rapine  had  converted  the  whole  country  into  an  enemy,. 
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march  to  the  north,  anil  entered  the  almoft  impervious  country  of 
Serenagur,  where  the  Ganges  iffues  from  the  mountains  into  the 
plains  of  India.  Pirti  Singh,  the  Raja,  received  the  unfortunate 
fugitive  with  kindnefs  and  refpea.  He  fent  his  own  troops  to 
guard  the  pafles,  and  permitted  the  forces  of  Soliman  to  encamp 
in  his  valleys,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  a  tedious  march. 
Aurungzebe,  upon  receiving  advices  of  the  efcape  of  the  prince, 
recalled  T'idai  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  ordered  Shaifta  to  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  Agra. 

Safe  in  the  hofpitality  of  the  prince  of  Serinagur,  Soliman  re¬ 
mained  (hut  up  in  a  fecluded  country.  The  mountains,  which 
protefled  him  from  the  enemy,  prevented  him  from  hearing  of 
the  fate  of  his  friends.  He  became  anxious  and  thoughtful,  and 
difcovered  neither  pleafure  nor  amufement  in  the  rural  fports  pur- 
fued  by  others  through  the  romantic  vallies  which  formed  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Raja.  He  loved  to  walk  alone;  to  dive  into  the 
thickeft  woods;  to  mix  his  complaints  with  the  murmur  of-tor- 
.  rents,  which,  falling  from  a  thoufand  rocks,  filled  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  with  an  agreeable  noife.  One  day,  as  the  prince  wandered 
from  his  party,  he  entered  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  one  of  the 
ftreams  which  fall  headlong  from  the  impaffable  mountains  that 
environ  Serinagur.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  there  ftood  a 
mound  almoft  covered  with  trees  ;  through  the  branches  of  which 
appeared  undiftin&ly  what  feemed  an  Indian  pagod.  The  ftream, 
divided  into  two,  furrounded  the  mound,  and  appeared  to  have 
worn  away  the  foundations  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  building 
ftood ;  which  circumftance  rendered  it  inacceffible  on  every  fide. 
Soliman,  pleafed  with  this  romantic  fcene,  rode  forward,  and  found 
that  what  he  had  miftaken  for  a  temple,  was  a  houfe  of  pleafure 
belonging  to  the  Raja.  Thither  that  prince  often  retired,  with  a 
few  attendants,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  fome  Calhmirian  women 
of  exquifite  beauty.  Some  of  thefe  were  walking  on  the  terrace 
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when  Soliman  approached.  He  was  (Iruck  with  their  perfons; 
but  he  inftantly  retired. 

When  he  returned  to  the  refidence  of  the  Raja,  he  mentioned 
his  adventure  to  that  prince.  His  countenance  was  fuddenly  over- 
caft,  and  he  remained  for  fome  time  filent.  He  at  length  faid, 
“  AU  my  dominions  have  I  given  up  to  Soliman,  yet  he  has  in- 
trtided-upon  one  little  valley  which  I  referved  for  myfelf.”  So¬ 
liman  excufed  his  conduit  by  his  ignorance;  but  though  the  Raja 
pretended  to  be  fatisfied,  there  appeared  from  that  day  forward  a 
manifeft  change  in  his  behaviour.  He  became  cold  and  diftant ; 
and  he  was  difeontented  and  agitated  when  the  fugitive  prince 
came  before  him.  Jealoufy,  however,  was  not  the  caufe  of  this 
alteration.  Aurungzebe  had  applied  to  him  through  his  emif- 
faries ;  and  the  honour  of  that  prince  contended  with  his  avarice. 
Soliman  became  uneafy  at  the  doubtful  gloom  which  hung  on  his 
countenance.  He  encamped,  with  his  few  followers,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  Raja’s  refidence;  and  he  began  to  watch  nar¬ 
rowly  the  conduit  of  a  prince,  whom  he  ffill  called  his  protector 
and  friend. 

When  Soliman  entered  the  mountains  of  Serinagur,  he  difpatch- 
■ed  a  mefienger  with  the  news  of  his  misfortunes  to  his  father  Da¬ 
ta.  That  prince  was  encamped,  with  a  confiderable  army,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suttuluz.  When  he  received  the  letters  of  his  fon, 
he  ihut  himfelf  up  in  his  tent,  and  gave  way  to  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions  on  his  own  misfortunes.  The  imprifonment  of  his  father 
was  an  event,  which,  as  it  was  expected,  did  not  furprize  him; 
but  the  defertion  of  the  viitorious  army  under  his  fon,  was  a  fe- 
vere  ftroke  to  his  declining  fortunes.  H  even  had  conceived 
hopes  from  the  prefence  of  Solimdn,  whole  activity  and  fame  in 
war  might  revive  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  party.  But  he  was 
Vol.  III.  N  n  Ihut 
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flint  up  within  impervious  mountains ;  and  the  enemy  had  occu¬ 
pied  ail  the  pafles.  Data  was  left  to  liis  own  refources,  and  they 
failed,  in  the  diftrefled  fituation  of  his  mind.  He  refleded  on  the 
part  with  regret ;  he  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  fear. 
Agitated  by  various  paffions,  he  could  fix  upon  no  determined  ex¬ 
pedient  to  extricate  himfelf  from  misfortune;  and  a  panic  began 
to  feize  his  troops  from  the  irrefolute  undecifiveuefs  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  .  ' 

Aurungzebe,  who  had  his  fpies  in  the  camp  of  Dara,  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  fituation  of  his  mind.  To  add  to  his  panic,  he 
marched  from  Kama!  on  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft,  and  di reded  his 
courfe  toward  Lahore.  Dara,  who  had  remained  irrefolute  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suttuluz,  decamped,  upon  the  news  of  the  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach,  with  precipitation.  The  advanced  guard  of  Aurungzebe 
palled  the  river  without  oppofition;  and  Dara  fat  down  with  his 
army  behind  the  Bea,  on  the  road  to  Lahore,  to  which  city  he  him¬ 
felf  foon  after  retired,  leaving  the  troops  under  the  condud  of 
Daood  Chan,  an  able  and  experienced  officer.  Dara  had  great  re¬ 
fources  in'  the  provinces  behind  Lahore,  The  governors  had  Hill 
remained  faithful  to  the  old  emperor ;  the  revenues  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  had  not  been  paid;  and  the  prince  found  a  confider- 
able  fum  in  the  Imperial  treafury  at  Lahore.  He  foon  raifed  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  horfe,  and  his  adivity  had  begun  to  change  the  afped 
of  his  affairs.  But  he  had  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful :  and  he 
judged  of  the  future  by  the  pall.  He  was  difturbed  by  the  news 
,of  the  approach  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  Aurungzebe,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  conilruded  a  bridge  on  the  Suttuluz,  were  on  full  march  to 
the  Bea. 

Daood,  whom  Dara  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  troops  on  the 
Bea,  had  lined  the  banks  with  artillery,  and  thrown  up  entrench- 
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raents  and  redoubts,  with  a  firm  aflurancc  of  Hopping  the  progrcfs 
of  the  enemy.  The  rainy  feafon  was  now'  come  on,  and  lie 
was  under  no  apprehenfions  of  not.  being  able  to  keep  the  enemy 
for  .five  months  at  bay.  The  northern  provinces  .might,  in  the 
mean  time,  furniffi  Data  with  an  army  of  hardy  foldiers.  Moha- 
bet,  who  commanded  in  Cabul,  was  in  his  intereft;  and  he  rivalled 
his  predeceffor  of  the  fame  name  in  his  abilities  in  war.  But  the 
evil  genius  of  Dara  prevailed.  He  fent  orders  to  Daood  to  quit 
his  pbft.  That  officer  was  aftonilhed:  he  fent  a  remonftrance 
againll  the  meafure  to  the  prince,  and  the  jealous  mind  of  Dara 
fufpeSed  his  fidelity.  Pofitive  orders  were  fent:  Daood  reluitant- 
ly  obeyed.  The  prince,  finding  himfelf  wrong  in  his  fufpicions, 
repented  of  his  conduit.  He  flew  into  a  violent  paflion  againft 
the  accufers  of  Daood,  and  he  ordered  that  officer  back  to  his 
poll.  It  was  now  too  late.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy 
had  croffed  the  Bea ;  and  Aurungzebe,  with  the  main  body,  arriv¬ 
ed  on  the  Suttuluz  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Auguft. 

Dara^refledting  on  the  folly  of  his  paft  conduit,  and  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  prefent  time,  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation. 
Chan  Jehan,  who'commanded  the  enemy,  had  been  reinforced  by 
a  body  of  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery  from  the  main  body. 
Daood  advifed  the  prince  to  give  battle,  to  confirm  the  courage  of 
his  troops  by  the  defeat  of  a  force  fo  much  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers.  The  prince  was  obftinate.  He  alleged,  that  though 
his  army  was  more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  they  were  not  equal 
to  them  in  difeipline ;  that,  fuddenly  gathered  together,  they  had 
■not  been  habituated  to  danger ;  and  that  to  engage  the  rebels,  for 
fo  he  affeiled  to  -call  the  abettors  .of  Aurungzebe,  would  be  to 
halten  the  completion  of  their  wiffies,  by  giving  them  an  eafy  vic¬ 
tory.  “  But,  Daood !”  continued  he,  “  I  am  not  only  unfortunate, 
but  weak.  Had  I  followed  your  advice,  and  kept  pofleffion  of  the 
N  a  «  Suttuluz 
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a-jP-  'M-  Suttuluz  and  Bea,  I  might  have  at  lead  fufpended,  fof  fpme 
>— — '  months,  the  fate  of  the  empire.  But  I,  who  have  been  fo  often  de-. 
ceived  by  my  brothers,  am  become  diftruftful  of  my  friends.1' 

ami  flics  from  Daood  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  prince,  by  obferving,  that 
though  the  reputation  of  keeping  a  victorious  enemy  at  bay  dufihg 
the  rainy  feafori,  might  contribute  to  change  the  face  of  affairs, 
yct  ftill  there  were  hopes.  That  to  remain  at  Lahore  without 
obtaining  a  victory,  would  be  as  improper  as  it  appeared  impoffible 
that  ftill  they  had  rivers  which  might  be  defended  againft  the 
whole  force  of  Aurungzebe;  and  that  if  the  prince  ihould  be 
pleafed  to  blot  all  unworthy  fufpicions  from  his  mind,  he  himfelf 
would  undertake  to  give  him  fufficient  time  to  colleCt  a  force  in 
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fehres  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Aurungzebe  received  them  with 
unconcern,  and  told  them  that  the  feafon  of  forgivenefi  was  pad. 

«  "When  Fortune,”  faid  he,  “  hung  doubtful  over  my  arms,  you 
either  abetted  my  enemies,  or  waited  in  fecurity  for  the  decifion  of 
Fate  concerning  the  empire.  Thefe,”  pointing  to  his  nobles, 
“  ferved  me  in  my  diftrefs.  I  reward  them  with  my  confidence ; 
but  I  grant  you,  in  pardoning  your  lives,  a  greater  favour  than 
thofe  I  conferred  on  them.  Neceflity  gives  me  your  obedience  : 
let  your  generofity  convince  me  that  you  are  fincere.  My  enemies 
have  diffipated  thp  treafures  of  the  empire,  and  I,  who  hope  long 
to  manage  its  affairs,  will  not  impoverifh  it  by  heavy  exactions. 
Your  wealth  is  great.  Jttftice,  which  in  affairs  of  date  follows 
fortune,  gives  me  a  right  to  the  whole;  but  my  moderation'only 
claims  a  part.”  They  paid  large  fums  to  the  treafury,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  indemnity  palled,  under  the  feals  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  fpirit  of  the  Maraja  revolted  at  the  indignity  of  a 
cold  reception.  He  however  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Natu¬ 
rally  averfe  to  the  fubtle  charader  of  Aurungzebe,  he  had  actual¬ 
ly  performed  the  promife  which  he  had  made  to  his  high-fpirited 
wife  after  his  defeat.  He  collected  an  army,  and  was  about  to 
purfue  Aurungzebe,  when  the  misfortunes  of  Dara  began.  The 
lofs  of  the  battle  near  Agra  daggered  his  allegiance ;  he  became 
more  irrefolute  after  the  imprifonment  of  Shaw  Jehan  ;  and  the 
flight  of  Dara  to  Lahore,  threw  him  at  the  feet  of  the  new  empe¬ 
ror.  He  told  Aurungzebe,  That  being  of  a  religion  which  incul¬ 
cated  the  belief  of  a  Providence  as  fuperimending  over  human  af¬ 
fairs,  he  was  now  under  no  doubts  concerning  the  fide  on  which 
the  gods  had  declared  themfelves..  It  were  therefore,  continued  he, 
a  kind  of  impiety  to  oppofe  him  whom  Heaven  has  placed  on  the 
throne.  Aurungzebe  pleafantly  replied,  “  I  am  glad  to  owe  to 
the  religion  what  I  hoped  not  from  the  love  of  Jeffwint  Singh.” 

The 
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The  vifier  Mccr  Jumla,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebeBiolt 
had  fubmitted  to  a  political  iraprifoumcnt  in  the  Decan,  feeing  the 
affairs  of  Aurungzebe  in  too  good  "a  condition  to’  demand  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  his  double  condud,  broke  his  fictitious  chains,  andpre- 
fented  himfelf  at  court.  The  new, emperor  received  him  with  every 
mark  of  honour  and  affedion.  He  prcfented  him  with  elephants, 
horfes,  riches,  dreffes,  and  arms  ;  but  of  his  whole  fortune, 
which,  to  keep  up  appearances,  had  been  confifcated,  he  only 
returned  about  fifty  thoufand  roupees.  “  In  ferving  the  fta'te,” 
faid  Aurungzebe,  “  I  have  expended  your  fortune;  but  you,  in 
ferving  it  again,  may  acquire  another.*’  Jumla  made  no  reply, 
hut  feemed  fatisfied  with  his  efcape  from  the  critical  fituation  in 
which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the  civil  war.  A  field  foon  prefent- 
ed  itfelf  to  his  abilities;  and  his  fortune  was  amply  reftored  by 
the  unabating  favour  of  his  fovereign. 

Intelligence  arriving  in  the  Imperial  camp  that  Dara  had  taken 
the  rout  of  Moultan,  AurungzSbe  eroded  the  Suttuluz  on  the 
fifth  of  September.  He  advanced  with  rapid  marches  toward  that 
city,  willring  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  north.  Chan  Jehan, 
who  commanded  the  vanguard,  arriving  in  Moultan,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prince  fled  toward  Bicker,  and  the  mountains  beyond  the  Indus. 
In  vain  had  it  been  remonftrated  to  him  by  his  followers,  that  he 
ought  to  have  taken  the  rout  of  Cabul.  Mohdbet,  who  had  been 
always  ayerfeto  Aurungzebe,  was.  at  the  head  of  a  difciplined  ar¬ 
my  in  that  province.  Aids  might  be  drawn  from  the  wellern  Tar¬ 
tary;  there  was  even  a  proipect  of  Perfia’s  efpoufing  the  caufe  of 
Dara.  Soldiers  of  fortune,  men  adapted  by  their  manners  and 
climate  for  the  field,  would  flock  to  his  ftandard.  But  Fortune 
had  forlitken  Dara,  and  £he  was  followed  by  Prudence.  Aurung- 
z when  he  firft  heard  of  the  courfe  of  his  brother’s  flight,  ■ 
cried  out,  in  an  ecftacy  of  joy,  “  That  the  war  was  at  an  end.”  He 
detached 
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taking  the  rout  of  Agra,  to  relieve  his  father  from  confinSneat, 
To  deceive  Aurungzebe,  he  had  congratulated  that  prince  on  his 
mounting  the  throne  at  Delhi;  he  owned  his  title,  and  only  folieited 
■  for  a  continuance  of  his  government  over  Bengal.  The  emperorwas 
not  tohe  deceived.  He  faw  the  views  of  mankind  in  their  fltuation 
and  charader,  and  took  profeffions  of  friendfliip  from  rivals  for 
mere  founds.  He  however  had  behaved  with  his  ufual  civility  to  the 
meffenger  of  Suja.  He  pretended  to  be  anxious  about  knowing 
the  ftate  of  his  health,  and  he  made  a  minute  inquiry  concerning 
his  children  and  family.  “  As  for  a  new  commiffion  to  my  bro¬ 
ther,”  faid  he,  “  it  is  at  once  unnecelTary  and  improper.  I  my- 
felf  am  but  my  father’s  vicegerent  in  the  empire ;  and  I  derive  my 
whole  power  from  thofe  infirmities  which  have  rendered  thbem- 
feror  unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  Rate.”  This  anfwer,  though 
not  fatisfadory,  arnufed  Suja,  and  furnilhed  an  opportunity  for 
Aurungzebe  to  break  the  power  of  Dara,  and  to  eftablifh  his  own 
authority,  . 

■Suja,  at  length,  threw  off  the  malk ;  from  a  fubjed  to  Aurung¬ 
zebe,  he  became  his  competitor  .for  the  empire.  He  begun  his 
march  with  a  .numerous  army,  accuftoming  them  to  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  the  field  as  he  moved.  His  brother,  who  expeded 
the  ftorm,  was  not  furprifed  at  its  approach.  He  remained  but 
four  days  at  Moultan.  His  fon  Mahommed  was  made  governor 
■of  that  province;  that  of  Punjab  was  conferred  on  Chillulla. 
He  outftripped  his  army  in  expedition;  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Odober  he  entered  Lahore.  He  arrived  at  Delhi  on 
the  twenty-firfi  of  November  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  preflfure 
•of  his  affairs  in  the  fouth,  he  celebrated  his  birth-day  in  that  city, 
having  entered  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  age.  The  fplendid  and 
numerous  appearance  of  the  nobility  on  that  occafion,  convinced 
Aurungzebe,  who  always  made  judicious  obfervations  on  the 
behaviour 
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bchawror  of  mankind,  that  he  was  firmly  eflablifhcd 
thaSte  which  he  had  ufurped.  The  nobles  moil  reman 
their  penetration,  were  the  firft  to  pay  their  refpedts :  the) 
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of  the  difciplitic  of  his  army,  he  entrenched  himfelf,  and  waited for 
I ) ) c  arrival  of  Aurung/.cbc,  vrhom  he  wifhed  to  engage  with  an 
advantage  which  migi  t  fupply  the  inferiority  of  his  troops,  ia 
point  of  courage  and  hardinef's.  But  Aurungzcbe  ftudioully  pro- 
trnfled  the  time.  His .  march  was  dcfignedly  flow,  till  he  was 
joined  by  his  fan  Mahomuied  with  the  troops  of  the  north.  He 
then  moved  forward  with  great  expedition;  Mahommed.com- 
lnanding  the  van,  confining  of  live  thoufand  chofen  horfe.  Suja 
was  aflonilhed  at  this  1'udden  vigour  in  his  brother’s  meafures  ; 
lie  began  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  make  difpofitions  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  enemy  with  warmth. 

The  prince  Mahommed,  naturally  full  of  fire,  exceeded  bis 
orders.  He  preffed  onward  with  the  van,  eager  for  a  fight  of  the 
enemy ;  and  when  he  prefented  himfelf  before  Suja,  the  emperor, 
with  the.army  and  artillery,  was  forty  miles  in  the  rear.  He  rodealong 
the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and,  with  unpardonable  rafhnefs,  feemed  to 
provoke  them  to  battle.  Suja,  however,  for  what  caufe  is  un¬ 
certain,  took  no  advantage  of  his  temerity.  The  prince  at  length 
encamped  his  final  1  army;  and  difpatched  a  meffenger  with  his 
obfervations  on  lire  pofition  and  ftrength  of  the  enemy.  Aurung- 
zibe  was  offended  at  the  rafhnefs  of  his  fon.  Ke  was,  however, 
gentle  in  his  reproof.  “  When  you  fliall  poffefs  the  empire, 
Mahommed,”  faid  he,  “  you  in u ft  protect  it  with  more  caution. 
A  monarch  ought  to  be  a  general  rather  than  a  partisan  ;  and  few 
forget  folly  in  valour.’’  The  haughty  fpirit  of  the  prince  was 
impatient  of  rebuke.  A  (Stive,  gallant,  and  ficrv,  he  defpiftd  the 
flow  dictates  of  Prudence;  and  would  rather  owe  his  fame  to  his 
(word,  than  to  political  management  and  addrefs. 

The  Imperial  flandard  came  in  fight  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January  1659  ;  and  Aurungzebc  encamped  bis  army,  leaving  an 
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ViStCJSS#©' plain,  very  fit  for  a  battle,  between  him  and  the  lines  ^p. 

df  Sttjtr.  ‘  -Redrew  up  his  army,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  v— — - ' 

itt:  WO1  lines,  advancing  his  artillery  fome  paces  in  the  front. 

About  twelve?  o’clock  the  cannon  began  to  open  on  both  fidcs. 

Suja  had  placed  his  artillery  on  a  rifing-ground,  and  his  batteries 
were  well  ferved.  He  fcoured  the  enemy’s  lines;  and  Aurung- 
zebe,  who  durft  not  attack  the  trenches,  was  obliged  to  return 
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pliant,  faw  the  appearance  of  victory  on  every  fide.  He  pnflted  . 
forward  into  the  center,  to  render  complete  the  advantage 
which  he  had  already  obtained.  But  Fortune  took  a  fudden 
change ;  and  inevitable  ruin  feemed  to  overwhelm  him  and  his 
affairs. 

The  Maraja,  ,  Jeffwint  Singh,  having  made  his  peace  with 
Aurungzebe,  had  joined  that  prince  with  his  native  troops.  His . 
defeat  at  (Jgein  remained  frill  frefli  in  his  mind ;  and  he  longed  to 
recover  the  laurels  which  he  had  loft  in  that'  unfortunate  field. 
He  had  received  orders  to  advance  with  hisRajaputs;  and  he 
even  made  a  flietv  of  attacking  the  enemy.  But  when  he  faw 
the  emperor  entering  their  camp,  he  fuddenly  turned,  and  fled 
with  -all  his  forces.  The  Moguls,  however,  followed  not  his 
example.  Aurungzebe  carried  forward  on  his  elephant  the  Im¬ 
perial  ftandard ;  and  they  were  afhamed  to  leave  it  to  the  enemy. 
Jeffwint,  difappointed  in  his  aim  of  drawing  his  party  to  flight 
by  his  own,  fell  fuddenly  on  the  rear  of  the  line.  He  feized  upon 
the  baggage ;  and  put  fervants  and  women  to  the  fword,  without 
cither  diftinSion  .or  mercy.  The  noife  of  the  flaughter  behind 
was  carried  to  the  front,  which  was  engaged  with  Suja  in  the 
center  of  his  ca'mp.  Some  fled  to  fare  their  wives ;  and,  cowards, 
wanting  only  an  example,  they  were  followed  by  thoufands.  The 
lines  began  to  thin  apace;  the  attack  was  fuftained  with  Id's 
vigour ;  and  the  enemy  acquired  courage. 

F  Aurungzebe  exhibited  upon  the  occafion,  that  refolute  firmnefs 
which  always  rifes  above  misfortune.  To  fly  was  certain  ruin; 
to  remain,  an  almolt  certain  death.  He  fat  aloft  on  his  elephant, 
in  full  poffeffion  of  his  own  mind;  and  he  feemed  not  to  know 
that  any  difafter  had  happened  in  the  rear.  .  The  enemy,  who  had 
been  tumultubufly  hurrying  out  of  the  camp,  returned  with 
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mininied.  He  began  to  be  afraid  that  he  could  not  evert  beep 
ter  c  field.  To  alight  would  be  equal  to  flight  itfeJC 

flee  1  1  gan  to  turn;  and  Attrung '/be,  whole  refohltion 

c  '  1  1  1  in  defperate  filiations,  ordered  the  chains, 

--ve.ee  arc  always  ready  for  binding  him,  to  be  locked  round 
lus  feet.  The  emperor  remained  immoveable  amidft  the  ene¬ 
my;  a  thomand  idiot  were  aimed  at  him,  a  thoufand  arrows 
fell  into  the  caftle;  but  being  in  complete  armour,  he  remained 
unhurt.  Some  of  the  nobles  obferving  this  caring  behaviour  in 
their  prince,  ruflied  forward  to  his  refeue.  They  bore  all  before 
them  in  this  haft  effort ;  and  Suja,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was 
beginning  to  give  way.  His  elephant,  diiabiea  ns  tnc  firft  fhock, 
was  not  to  be  moved  forward.  Aliverdi,  one  of  his  friends,  came 
•with  a  horfe ;  and  Suja,  in  an  evil  hour,  defeended  from  his  lofty 
feat.  The  fame  conduft  had  ruined  Dara.  The  elephant  re¬ 
turning  to  the  rear,  with  an  empty  caflle,  the  army  thought  that 
the  prince  was  {lain  ;  and  they  began  to  fly  on  every  fide. 

Aurungzfbe,  who  owed  his  victory  to  his  own  intrepidity,  was 
in  no  condition  to  purfue  the  enemy.  Night  was  now  coming- 
on;  and  he  lay  on  the  field  under  arms.  During  the  aftion,  the 
Maraja  had  defeated  the  party  left  to  defend  the  baggage ;  and 
loading  camels  with  the  booty,  fent  them  off  under  an  efcort. 
He  himfelf  fiill  hovered  round  the  rear.  The  proximity  of  the 
Imperial  tents  to  the  line,  had  hitherto  protected  them  from  being 
plundered  by  the  Rajaputs.  Night  coming  on,  the  Maraja  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and,  about  an  hour  after  it  was  dark,  fell  upon  the  tents 
of  Mab.ommed,  who  had  remained  with  his  father  on  the  field. 
A  few,  who  defended  the  quarter  of  the  prince,  were  cut  off  to  a 
man  ;  and  the  Rajaputs  advanced  to  the  Imperial  tents,  and  feized 
upon  every  thing  valuable  within  the  fquare;  putting  every  one 
that  oppofed  them  to  the  iword.  The  night  became  a  feene  of 
6  horror, 
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horror,  eonfufiou, .  and  death,  Aurungztibe  Was  not  to  be  moved 
from  the  field.;  but  he  detached  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppofe  the 
Maraja..  When  day  appeared,  the  troops  of  Su[a  were  no  more. to 
b<?  feen  ;  and  the  emperor,  now  convinced  of  liis  viftory,  turned 
his  arms  upon  the  Maraja.  That  prince  flood  his  ground.  A 
bloody  battle  enfned.  The  Rajaputs  retreated;  but  they  carried, 
their  booty  away.-  ' 

Suja  fled  with  fo  much  precipitation-  in  the  night,  that  he  left 
alibis  tents,  equipage,  and  artillery,  on  the  field.  His  army  de- 
ferted  him  ;  and. he  even  deferred  his  army..  He  changed  his 
clothes,  he  threw  of  every  mark  of  diftindtion,  and  hurried  for¬ 
ward  to  Patna  like  a  private  man.  He  feared  no  enemy;  but  lie 
was  afraid  of  his  friends.  When  Fortune  had  forfaken  him,  he 
hoped  not  to  retain  their  faith;  for  to  deliver  him  to  Aurung— 
zebe  would  not  only  procure  their  iafety,  but  advance  their  inte- 
reft.  The  fun  was  lcarce  up,  vvhen.Aumngzebe  detached  ten  thou- 
fand  Horfe,  under  his  ion  Mahommed,  in  purfui-t  of  his  brother;. 
The  enemy  were  fo  much  diilipated,.  that  few  were  flain.  The  ■ 
inftruclious’  of  the  prince  were  to  follow  Suja,.  He  arrived ■  at 
Patna,  and  the  unfortunate  prince  lied  to  Monsyeer  ;  hoping  to. 
derive  from  walls  that  faiety  which  he  coukl  not  command  in  the- 
field.  His  courage,  however,  foriook  him  not  in  bis  diftrefs.  H-e- 
had  ftill  refources  in  his  own  adive  mind;  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Befigal  Was-  devoted  to  his  mterdV  from  the.  Arid  juflicc 
and  mildnefs  of  his  government. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Maraja  anci  the -.departure  of  Mahom-- . 
med,  the  emperor  called  togetuer  the  nobility  and  principal 
officer# *i$f  ftis  army.  Ke  had  maikcd,  from  bis- elephant,  the 
particular  Mbaviour  of  each.  He.pimuhcd  fume  fot-  cov.aruice  ; 
others  he  promoted  for  valour.  Isis  reproofs  were  flroiig  and- 
-  .-ia.^'iaTU  pointed;. 
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pointed  ;  the  praife  liebdlowedmanly  and  juft.  He,  at  die  firf.e 
time,  made  a  long  fpccch  from  the  throne.  He  a  (Turned  no  merit 
to  himfelf,  he  even  gave  up  that  of  his  army,  and  attributed  his 
fuccefs  to  Providence.  He  involved  Heaven  in  his  quarrel  with 
his  brothers  ;  and  made  it  the  partner  of  his  own  guilt.  This 
religious,  oration  was  received  with  burfts  of  applaufe.  Mankind 
arc  in  all  ages  and  nations  fuperftitious;  and  the  bare  profeffionof 
fanftity  hides  the.  blacked,  crimes  from  their  eyes.  Aurungzfbe, 
however,  did  not  forget  his  temporal  affairs  in  his  devotion.  An¬ 
xious  for  the  reduftion  of  Bengal,  and  for  an  end  of  the  war  with 
Suja,  he  detached  a  large  body  of  horfe  under  Meer  Jumla,  to 
reinforce  Mahomrned,  whilft.he  himfelf  took  the  rout  of  the  ca¬ 
pital. 

■The  Maraja,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  booty,  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  Agra.  News  of  die  defeat  of  Aurungzebe  had  already 
filled  that  capital  with  furprize.  The.  appearance  of  the  Raja- 
puts  confirmed  the  report.  The  .adherents  of  the  new  emperor 
began  to.  fliift  for,  themfelves ;  and  grief  and  joy  prevailed,  as  men 
were  varioufly  affefted  to  this  or  the  other  fide.  Shaifta,  who 
■  commanded  ip  the  city,  -was  ftruck  with  melancholy  and  de- 
fpair.  He  knew  the  a£tive  part  which  he  himfelf  had  taken  for 
Aurungzebe ;  and  he  could  expeft  no  favour  from  the  conquerors. 
He  even  made  attempts  againft  his  own  life ;  and  feemed  indif¬ 
ferent  about  Glutting  the  gates  of  the  citadel  againft  Jeffwint 
Singh.  That  prince,  though  he  fuffered  little  in  the  running 
fight  with  Aurungzebe,  was  ftill  afraid  of  the  Imperial  army, 
which  followed  dofe  on  his  heels.  Had  he  boldly  entered  the 
city,  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  of  Shaifta,  and  releafed  -Shaw 
Jehan,  Aurungzebe  might  ftill  be  ruined.  But  the  fortune  of 
that  prince  was  ftill  greater  than  his  abilities. 
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Aurungz6be,  apprehenfive  of  fome  mifchief  in  Agra, flattened  his 
march  to  that  capital.  The  city  was  now  undeceived  with  re¬ 
gard.  to  the  battle  ;  and  the  Maraja,  who  had  boafted  of  the 
defeat  of  the  emperor,  began  to  fly-before  him.  He  direitted 
his  Courfe  to  his  own  country ;  and,  though  incumbered  with 
fpoil,  outftripped  his  purfuerS  in  the  march.  Aurungzebe 
entered  Agra  without  any  pomp.  He  did  not  permit  him- 
felf  to  be  faluted  by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  “  It  would  be  im¬ 
proper,”  faid  he,  “  to  triumph  in  the  ears  of  a  father,  over  the 
defeat  of  his  fon."'  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Shaw  Jehan,  enquiring 
concerning  his  health  \  and  he  excuicd  himfelf  from  coming,  into 
his  .prefence  on  account  of  the  hurry  of  public  affairs.  He  llightly 
mentioned  lus  victory,  by  inhnuating  that  Providence,  by  his 
hands,  had  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  the  enemies  of  the  houie  of 
Timur.  His  father,  who  .was  no  ftranger  to.the  fituation  of  affairs, 
would  not-  read  the  letter.  He  gave  it  back  to  the  meffenger,  and 
faid,  “  If  my  fon  means  to  infult  me,  to  know  it  would  but 
add  to  my  misfortunes ;  if  he  treats  me  with  affection  and  ie-- 
fpcct,  why  does  he  permit  me  to.  languilh  within  thetc  walls  ?" 


A  U  RUNG- 
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C  ll  A  A  II.  .  ■ 

Sara’s  flight  to.  Ricker— He  crafts  the  defect— G  aim  the  governor- 
of  Guterat — Marches  toward,  Agra— Fortifies  fymftlf  at  Ajtnere 
■ — Deceived— attacked — and  lota! h  defeated  by  Aunmgzebe—His 
■unheard-of  misfortuncsSifi refs  in  the  defart— Arrival  at  Tat- 
ta — Throws  himfclf  under  t.he  proieihon  of  Jibuti — Death  of  the- 
Sultana — Sara  betrayed— Carried  with  ignominy  through  Delhi  . 
— Confined  at  Chizerabdd—AJfajfinated— Reft trSions-.i  ..  ■  :  ■  " 

DARA  .having  fled  from  Moulton,  took.  the.  rout.of  Bicker,; 

beyond  the  Indus.  The  Imperialifts  were  clofe .  at  his. 
heels.  His  army  fell  off  gradually  in.  his  flight.  His  affairs 
were  defperate,  and  their  attachment  gave  way  to  perfonal. 
faf'ety.  hour  thoufand  ftill  adhered  to  their  colours,  with  which; 
number  Dara  encamped  near  Bicker,  having  garrifoned  the  place, 
and  fubmitted  it  to  the  command  of  a  faithful  friend.  He 
had  fcarce  pitched  his  tents,  when  the  enemy  came  in  fight. 
Though  worn-out  with  fatigue,  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  found, 
boats  by  accident,  and  croiled  the  Indus  with  ail  his  followers. 
On  the.  oppofite  (hore  flood  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Sicar.  Struck 
with  the  hard  fate  of  Dara,  the  governor  opened  the  gates.  But 
it  was  not  the  bufinefs  of  the  prince  to  lliut  himfelf  up  within, 
walls  ;  which  at  beft  could  only  protraifl  misfortune.  He  re¬ 
inforced  the  garrifon  with,  a  part  of ,  his  troops ;  and  left  fame; 
valuable  cifeds  under  the  proteiliomof  the  governor.  ..  1.  V 
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.  Difincumbered,  be  betook  himfelf  to  tile  open  field,  before 
lie  htufevon  thought  of  the  quarter  to  which  he  ihonld  dire£t  Ins 
rctmrfe.  .  He  wandered’ away  in  a  melancholy  mood,  His  taith- 
ful  adherents,  for  .only  thofe  whole  attachment  to  ,1ns  pevfon 
overcame  their  own  fears  were  now  in  Ins  train,  followed  filcntly 
the-  path  of  a  mafter  whom  -they  loved.  Having  marched  a 
few  miles,  the  prince  came  to  the  place  where  the  road  parted 
into  two  j  the  one  leading  to  Tatta,  the  other  toward  the 
-Perflan  province  of  ChoraCTan.  Starting  from  lvis  reverie,  he 
flood  for  fotne  tiihe  irrefolute.  On  tire  one  fide  there  was  ap¬ 
parent  ruin ;  On  the  other,.  a  certainty  of  perfonal  fatety.  But 
glory  was  blended  with  difgrace  in  -the  firft;  in  the  latter  there 
was-  nothing  but.  obfcurity  and  diftionour.  When  be  weighed 
thefe  things  in  his  nnnd,  the  chariots  in  which  ■  were  his  women 
arrived.  .  His  perplexity  increafed.  .  The  defart  toward  Perfia 
was  extenfive  and  unhofpitabla ;  on  the  fide  .  of  India,  his  own 
misfortunes  muft  overwhelm  his  family.  He  could  not  decide ; 
■and  a;  melancholy  filence  prevailed  around. 

The  favourite  Sultana,  feeing  the  undecifivcnefs  -  of  Dara,  at 
length  put  an  end  to  his  doubts.  “  Gan  the  firft  of  the  race  of' 
Timur,”  Are  faid,  “  hefitate  in  this  moment  of 'diftrefs  ?  There 
is  danger,,  but  there  may  be  alfo  a  throne  on  one  fide;  but  a 
frightful  fditndc,  and  the  cold  reception  given  to  fugitive  prmces 
>by  ftrangers,  threaten  .from  the  other.  If  Data  cannot  .decide, 
■J,  who  am  the  daughter  pf  Purvez,  will  decide  for  myfelf. 
.This  hand  fitaH  prevent  me,  by  death,  from  diihonour.  The  de- 
of  the  immortal  Timur  IhaU  not  grace  the  havam  of 
fbara<£of  Sheick  Sefi|”  The  features  of 'the  prince  were  at  once 
lighted  up  into  a  kind  of  mournful  joy.  lie  buxft  into. tears; 
and,,  without  uttering  a  word,  fpurred  forward  his  horfe  toward 
’Tatta,  He  had  not  remained  many  days  in  that  city,  when,  he 
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received  advices  that  a  confiderable  detachment  of  the  enemy  wa# 
arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place.  He  evacuated  Tatta, 
crofted  the  Indus,  and  fled  toward  the  capital  of  Guzerat.  The 
enemy  laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river ;  and  were  preparing 
to  purfue  the  fugitive,  when  unexpected  orders  arrived  for  them  to 
repair  with  all  expedition  to  join  the  Imperial  army,  in  full  march 
ugainft  Suja. 


The  removal  of  the  Imperial  troops  procured  a  happy  refpite 
for  .Data  ;  but  it  was  but  a  tranfient  gleam  of  Fortune,  who  had 
refolved  to  continue  her  frowns.  The  road  of  the  prince  lay 
partly  through  burning  fands,  deftitute  of  water ;  partly  through 
abrupt  mountains,  covered  with  impervious  woods,  the  haunts  of 
beafts  of  prey.  His  people  were' parched  with  third;  his  very 
camels  died  of  fatigue.  His  unfortunate  women  were  juft  ex¬ 
piring  for  want  of  water,  when  the  prince,  who  ranged  the  foli- 
tudes  far  and  wide,  lighted  on  a  fpring.  He  encamped  near  it ; 
and  having  refrefhed  his  attendants,  arrived  next  day  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  territories  of  the  Raja’s  Jam  and  Bahara,  which  lay 
contiguous  to  each,  other  in  his  rout.  They  received  him  with 
hofpitality  ;  but  they  declined  to  embrace  his  caufe.  They  were 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  who  had,  often  from 
views  ofconqueft,  penetrated  into  their  almoft  inacceflible  country. 
When  perfuafton  failed,  Dara  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the 
pride  of  Jam.  He  propofed  an  alliance  between  his  fon  Sippcr 
Sheko,  the  conftant  attendant  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Raja.  The  match  did  not  take  place.  The  few  Mogul, 
nobles  who  adhered  to  him,  were  fo  much  diffatisfied  with  the 
propofal,  on  account  of  its  inequality,  that  it  was  laid  afide  ;  and 
Darj  proceeded  to  Ahmedabad. 


.AURUNGZ^BE. 


Sts'#  Nawaz,,  whofe  two  daughters  were  married  to  Aurung- 
‘z&iS  and  Morad,  had  been  left  by  the  latter  in  the  government 
df  Guzerat,  and  leapt  his  refidence  in  Ahmedabad.  When  Mo- 
rad  was  feized,  Aurungzebe  fent  a  new  commiflion  to  Shaw  Na¬ 
waz,  which  that  lord  received,  and  governed  his  province  in  the 
name  of  the  new  emperor.  He  prepared  to  oppofe  Dara  with  all 
his  forces.  The  match  was  unequal,  and  the  prince,  hemmed 
in  with  misfortunes  on  every  fide,  began  to  defpair.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  refolved  to  carry  no  longer  round  the  empire  a  life  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  miferv.  He  advanced  with  his  few  attendants  ;  and,  as 
the  laft  refort, .  wrote  a  letter  to  the  younger  daughter  of  Shaw 
Nawaz,  who  was  the  wife  of  Morad,  and  had  been  left  with  her 
father  when  the  prince  marched  toward  Agra.  He  recounted  his 
own  misfortunes  j  and  compared  them  with  thofe  of  her.  hulband- 
“  The  enemy  of  both  is  one,”  faid  he :  “  if  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  Morad  ftill  lives  in  the  breaft  of  his  wife,  fhe  will 
perfuade  her  father  to  favour  Dara,  who  is  oppreffed  by  the  fame 
untoward  fate  1” 

The  princefs,  who  had  mourned  inceflantly-  for  the  misfortunes 
of  her  lord,  whom  the  loved  to  diftradlion,  burfl  into  a  flood  of 
tears  at  the  reception- of  the  letter.  She  grafped  at  the  lhadow 
of  hope  for  her  hulband’s  releafement,  which  was  offered  by  a 
prince  overwhelmed  by  his  own  bad  fortune.  She  threw  herfelf at 
the  feet  of  her  father ;  her  tears  fuppreffed  her  voice  ;  but  flic 
looked  up  to  him.  with  that  forcible  eloquence  of  eyes,  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  refill  from  beauty  in  diftrefs.  She  placed 
the  letter  of  Dara  in  his  hands.  He  read  it  with  emotion  ;  and 
turned  away  in  filencc.  She  followed  him  on  her  knees,  hold¬ 
ing  the  flrirt  of  his  robe.  “  Is  not  my  daughter,”  faid  he,  “  al¬ 
ready  fufficiently  wretched  ?  Why  does  fhe  wifh  to  involve  her 
father  in  the  irretrievable  mifery  which  has  overtaken  her  lord  ? 

But 
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Aurungzcbe  was,  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed  at  the  great  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  Maraja.  He  faw  danger  in  his  defedion  ;  and  he 
had  rccourfe  to  his  ufual  art  and  addrefs.  He  wrote  to  him  a 
letter.  He  acquainted  him,  That  the  oppofition  given  to  his 
fortune  at  the  battle  of  Ugein,  had  long  fince  been  blotted 
out  of  his  memory,  as  it  was  the  refult  of  the  Maraja’s  opi¬ 
nion  in  favour  of  Data ;  that  his  fubmiflion  to  his  government, 
while  yet  his  brothers .  were  in  the  field,  was  a  condud  which 
entitled  him  to  favour ;  but  that  his  late  defertion  in  battle, 
and  his  fubfequent  attack  upon  the  Imperial  baggage,  could  not 
be  forgot,  though  it  might  be  forgiven.  “  The  love  of  public 
tranquillity,  however,”  continues  Aurungzebe,  “  lrasexpelled  from 
my  -bread  every  with  of  revenge.  It  is  therefore  your  intereft, 
to  withdraw  your  foot  from  the  circle  of  Dara’s  misfor¬ 
tunes.  That  you  fhould  join  my  ftandard,  I  neither  exped 
nor  wifli.  I  cannot  truft  again  your  faith  ;  and  my  own  force  is 
TufEcient  to  overthrow  my  enemies.  You  may  therefore  look  from 
your  own' country,  an  unconcerned  fpedator  of  the  war;  and  to  re¬ 
ward  you  for  your  neutrality,  the  government  of  Guzerat  fhall 
he  added  to  that  of  your  hereditary  dominions.” 

The  letter  had  the  intended  effed  on  the  Maraja.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  proffered  advantage  to  the  gratitude  of  Dara,  whofe 
fortunes  wore  fuch  a  doubtful  afped.  He  broke  off  his  correfpond- 
ence  with  that  prince,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  buoyed  up 
with  the  hopes  of  the  jundion  of  a  great  army  with  his 
own  forces.  A  ftranger  to  the  motive  of  the  Hindoo,  he  fent 
his  foil  Sipper  Sheko  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to. 
throw  off  his  inadivity.  The  young  prince  was  received  at  hie 
capital  with  diftindion  and  hofpitaiity.  He  was,  however,  dif- 


Nothing  could  equal  his  aftonilhment  when  he  viewed,  himftlf  u 
through  a  fpy-glafs,  the  pofition  of  his  brother.  The  ftrength 
of  the  works  was  inconceivable  ;  inflcaa  of  a  common  entrench¬ 
ment  the  prince  had  fortified  himfelf  with  a  ftrong  rampire, 
defended  by  baftions,  a  deep  ditch  and  a  double  row  of  pali- 
fadoes,  which  extended  fix  miies  acrofs  a  valley.  Aurungzcbe 
was  perplexed  beyond  raeafure.  He  knew  not  how  to  act.  An 
aflault  was  evidently  impraflicable;  to  do  nothing  would  derogate 
from  that  high  opinion  which  he  had  already  cfhblifhed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Every  day  would  add  to  Dara’s  influence 
Von.  111.  Qjj  and 
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The  .prcflurc  of  his  misfortunes  at  length  awakened  Data  from 
a  melancholy  reverie,  in  which  he  had  firayed  from  the  place  whet*  - 
his  camp  lmd  Rood.  He  returned  in  manifeft  diforder;  and  feemed 
to  queftion  every  one  with  his 'eyes,  about  the  means  of  moving 
to  home  place  of  fafely.  A  few  beads  of  burden  were  colle&cd  by 
his  fervants;  and  the  robbers,  who  had  deferted  and  plundered  his 
camp,  had  left  to  him  the  two  elephants  which  he  had  brought 
from  Ajmere.  Onthcfe  heplnced  all  the  effedts  which  had  "efcaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Mahrattors ;  and  a  few  oxen  found  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  field,  dragged  flowly  away  in  covered  carriages  his  Wh¬ 
iner,.  The  prince  liimfelf,  with  his  fon  Cipper  Sheko,  attended 
them  on  horfcback,  with  an  ill-mounted  retinue  of  two  or  three 
hundred  fervants  and  faithful  adherents.  He  turned  his  face  to 
the  frightful  folitudes  in  which  he  had  differed  fo  much  before; 
but  the  parched  defarts,,  which  ftretched  themfelves  from  Guzerat 
to  the  Indus,  were  lefs  unhofpitable  to  Dara  than  a  brother’s 

The  prince  foon  arrived  in  the  territories  of  Raja  Jam,  whofe 
hofpitaUty  alleviated  his  difirefs.  He  again  applied  to  that  chief 
for  his  aid,  but  he  was  deaf  to  the  requeft.  Dara  promifed  largely, 
fliouid  Fortune  again  favour  his  caufc ;  but  fne  had  taken  her 
flight  to  return  no  more.  .Jilin  was  too  prudent  to  throw  his  own 
fate  into  the  fcale  of  the  prince.  He  became  cold  and  referred; 
and  feemed,  by  his  manner,  to  wifh  for  the  departure  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  gueft.  He  was  again  forced  to  encounter  the  hardfliips 
of  the  clefart.  The  heat  of  the  feafon  had  added  to  the  natural  • 
fterility  of  thel'e  dreadful  folitudes.  There  was  no  water  to  be 
found  ;  not  a  blade  of  grafs  to  be  feen.  The  air  feemed,  in  fome 
meafure,  on  fire.  There  was  nothing  to  (hade  the  defolate  tra¬ 
vellers  from  the  fcorching  fun ;  excepting  when  clouds  of  fand, 
raifed  by  whirlwinds,  covered  them  with  a  fatal  darknefe.  The 
beads 
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beads  ©f-  burden  died  for  want  of  provender;  the  very  cam 
perifhdd  for  want  of  water.  The  favourite  elephant,  which  had 
often  carried  Dara  in  all  his  pomp,  was  now  the  only  ufeful  ani¬ 
mal- that  remained ;  and  even  he  began  to  fail.  To  add  ' to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  prince,  the  favourite  Sultana,  the  mother  of  all 
his  children,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  at  flic  point  of 
death.  She  had  been  feized  with  hyderics  from  the  fright  of  the 
battle ;  and  had  ever  fince  been  fubjeft  to  violent  fits.  Death 
cut  off  gradually  his  retinue ;  at  the  end  of  every  furlong,  he  was 
obligfcd  to  pay  the’  lad  fad  offices  to  fome  favourite  fervant  or 
friend. 

When  he  came  within  fight  of  Tatta,  the  elephant  which  had 
carried  his  family  acrofs  the  defart,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
third,  lay  down  and  died.  The  few  that  remained  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  fo  languid  and  fpent,  that  they  could  not  crawl  to 
the  neighbouring  villages  for  fuccour.  Dara  himfelf  was  obliged 
to  execute  that  neceffary  fervice.  He  came  to  a  hind,  who  kept 
oxen  in  a  field.  He  mentioned  his  didrefs  and  his  name;  and  the 
clown  fled  from,  his  prefencc.  He  fat  down;  having  no  flrength  to 
return  to  his  defolate  family.  Curiofity,  however,  brought  the 
the  whole  village  around  ;  and  every  eye  was  full  of  tears.  They 
brought  all  their  beads  of  burden  to  the  place;  and  the  whole 
country  accompanied  him,  with  ffiouts  of  joy,  to  Tatta.  He, 
however,  did  not  red  long  in  that  city.  He  eroded  the  Indus,  and 
threw  himfelf  under  the  proteflion  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
didrfdt  of  Bicker ;  and  they,  touched  with  compaffion,  promifed 
to  fupport  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

The  aftive  fpirit  of  the  emperor  was  not,  in  the  mean  time, 
idle.  So  long  as  Dara  lives,  he  mud  totter  on  his  throne.  He 
knew  the  rout  which  his  unfortunate  brother  had  taken  ;  but  his 
troops  would  not  purfue  the  fugitive  through  fitch  a  perilous  way . 

Vol.  III.  Rr 
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[%•  He  hoped  that  the  hardfhips  of  the  defart  might  preWrtttlfcft 
~—J  from  cmbruing  his  hands  in  blood;  but  Dara  tntrft  ******* 
Aurung/.ebc  was  refolved  to  be  provided  againft  every,  Weflt  bf 
Fortune.  He  ordered  fome  troops  to  march  dowft 
Indus  from  Moultan ;  and  the  news  of  their  approach  came  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  Dara.  The  generous  chiefs  Who  froth 
compaffion  had  refolved  to  fupport  his  caufe,  being  not  yet  pte*- 
pared  to  receive  the  enemy,  advifed  him  to  fly  t  intO  PBrfia,  tho 
frontiers  of  which  were  within  four  days  march  of  the  place  at 
which  he  then  refided. 

,.s  to  He  prepared  for  his  flight  j  but  Nadira  Bdna,  the  favourite  Sul- 
'ru’  tana,- was  dying.  Spent  with  fatigue,  overwhelmed  with  fick- 
nefs,  and  worn  out  with  misfortune,  fhe  was  altogether  incapable 
of  the  journey ;  and  he  could  not  leave  her  behind.  She  knew 
his  fituation,  and  requefted  earneffly-  that  they  ihould  move  away, 
“  Death,”  faid  fhe,  “  will  foon  relieve  the  daughter  of  Purvez  from 
her  misfortunes;  but  let  her  not  add  to  thofe  of  her  lord.”  She 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  march  whilft  fhe  was  in  fuch  a 
fituation;  and  he  had,  befides,  placed  great  hopes  in  the  friendfhip 
of  Jihon  Chan,  a  neighbouring  chief  of  great  power.,  jjihon  had 
been  twice  faved  from  death  by  the  intereft  of  Dara.  Shaw  Jehan, 
who  was  an  enemy  to  oppreifxon,  had  ordered  him  to  be,  at  two 
different  times,  profecuted  for  murder  and  treafon,  before-, 
the  chief  juftice  of  the  empire.  That  judge,  upon  the  cleared: 
proofs,  condemned  him  twice  to  death ;  and,  at  the  requeft  of 
Dara,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  emperor,  and  reftored  to  his  eftate 
which  had  been  confifcated.  The  prince,  therefore,  had  reafon  to 
expeft  a  return  of  gratitude;  but  the  obligations  Were  too  great 
for  the  pride  of  this  Unprincipled  chief,  and  they  preffed  upon  him 
like  injuries. 


,ip.  He  quitted  hi; 
nothing  was  to  be  i 
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with  a  part  of  that  good  fortune  which'  was  due  to  her  virtue*. 
You  muft,  with  your  fifty  liorfe,  efcort  the  body  to  Lahore,  to  the 
fepulchre  of  her  great  anceftors.  Aurungzebe  himfeff  wiH  not 
rcfufe  a  grave  to  the  family  of  Dara.”  The  body  was  accordingly 
embalmed;  and,  being  placed  in  a  magnificent  herfe,wa6  efcofted 

Dara  had  not  remained  many  days  at  the  refidence  of  Jihon, 
when  intelligence  was  received,  that  Chan  Jehan,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  generals  of  his  brother,  was  advancing  from  Moult&n ; 
and  that  his  van  was  already  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Dara  refolved  to  make  his  efcape  into  Perfia.  He  Called  bis 
fervants  together,  and  he  took  leave  of  Jihon.  When  he  had 
proceeded  about  a  mile  on  his  way,  he  difeovered  Jihon  coming 
after  him,  with  about  a  thoufand  horfe,  on  full  fpeed.  lie  ima¬ 
gined,  that  Jihon  defigned  to  efcort  him  with  thefe  troops  to 
Perfia.  He  rode  back  by  way  of  doing  him  honour  ;  and,  when 
he  was  about  addreffing  his  thanks  to  the  treacherous  chief,  he 
was  fuddenly  furrounded  and  difarmed.  ‘i  Villain  !*’  laid  Dara, 
“  is  it  for  this  I  twice  faved  your  life  from  the  refentment  of  my 
father,  when  ,the  elephants  were  Handing  over  you  waiting  for 
orders  to  crulh  you  to  death  ?  But  Juftice  will  be  fatisfied,  and 
Heaven  has  revenged  your  crimes  upon  my  head.”  He  Itopt — 
and,  with  a  fcornful  ftlence,  fubmitted  his  hands  to  be  bound.  - 

Jihon  heard  the  prince  without  making  any  reply ;  for  what 
could  he  fay  to  vindicate  his  conduit?  He  ordered  the  prifoner  to 
be  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  then  he  fell  u^on  the  baggage, 
to  enrich  himfelf  with  the  fpoil  of  his  benefaflor.  He  then 
battened  toward  Chan  Jehan ;  and,  during  the  journey,  notwith- 
ibnding  the  natural  unfeelingnefs  of  his  mind,  he  durft  not  for 
once  come  into  the  prefence  of  the  much  injured  prince.  His 
fate 


features,  was  now  parched  and  fhri  veiled  by  being  long  expofed  to 
the  heat ;  and  a  few  {haggling  locks,  which  appeared  from  his 
turban,  prefented  a  grey  colour  unfuitable  to  his  years.  In  this 
wretched  fituation  he  entered  Delhi  j  and,  when  the  mob  who 
crowded  to  the  gates  knew  that  it  was  Dara,  they  burft  into  loud 
■complaints,  and  fired  a  flood  of  tears.  The  ftreets  were  rendered 
almoft  impaffible  by  the  number  of  the  fpedlators ;  the  (hops  were 
full  of  perfons  of  all  ages  and  degrees.  The  elephant  moved 
slowly  ;  and  the  progrefs  he  made  was  marked  to  thofc  who  were 
diflant  by  the  advancing  murmur  among  the  people.  Nothing 
was  heard  around  but  loud  complaints  againft  Fortune,  and  curies 
on  Aurungzehe.  But  none  had  the  boldnefs  to  offerrio  refeue 
the  unfortunate  prince,  though  flightly  guarded.  They  were 
quite  unmanned  by  their  forrow. 

After  wandering  oyer  the  features  of  Dara,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  fell  on  his  fon.  They  oppofed  his  innocence,  his  youth, 
his  graceful  perfon,  his  hopes  and  his  quality,  to  the  fate  which 
impended  over  his  head;  and  all  were  difTolved  in  grief.  The 
infeQious  forro'w  flew  over  the  whole  city  ;  even  the  pooreft 


The  traitor  Jihon,  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  appearance  at  The  uaitor 
court,  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  treachery. .  Aurungzebe.digni-  by ''th"1'” 
lied  him  with  a  title,  and  enriched  him  with  prefents.--.  Faffing  P“Ple-  ■ 
through  the  city  of  Delhi,  he  was  pointed  out  to  the  mob,  who, 
falling  upon  him  near  the  gate  which  leads  to  Lahore,  killed 
feven  of  his  attendants.  He  himfeif  cfcaped  ;  but  the  country 
people  rofe  upon  him  every  where.  They  hunted  him  from  place 
to  place;  till  at  length  he  met  with  his  deferts,  and  was  flain 
■when  he  had  ahnoft  reached  the  boundaries  of  his  own  govern- 
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incut.  The  zeal  of  the  people,  however,  proved  fatal  to,  Saxo. 
The  emperor,  hearing  of  the  tumult  near  the  gate  of  Lahore, 
ordered  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city,  with  his  officers,  to  go  to 
the  place,  and  enquire. into  the«caufeof  the  dlfturbance.  The  mob 
fell  upon  the  judge  and  his  attendants.  They  fled  to  the  palace, 
and  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar. 

Aurungzebe,  in  dread  of  a  general  revolt,  called  a  council  of  his 
nobles.  He  had  determined  before  to  fend  his  brother  to  the  for- 
trefs  of  Gtialiar  ;  but  now  he  was  afraid  of  a  refeue  by  the  way. 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  ftrangely  agitated.  Their  impre¬ 
cations  againft  his  cruelty  reached  him  in  the  midft  of  his  guards; 
.and  he  began,  for  the  firft  time,  to  fhew  fymptoms  of  political 
fear.'  He  alked  the  advice  of  his  lords.  The  majority  feemed 
■  to  be  for  fparing  the  life  of  Dara  ;  and  for  fending  him,  under  a 
.ftrong  guard,  to  the  ufual  prifon  of  the  Imperial  family.  Aurung- 
zebe,  though  not  fatisfied,  was  about  to  yield  to  their  opinion ; 
when  one  Hakim,  a  Perfian  by  birth,  with  a  defign  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  infilled  that  Dara  Ihould  be  put  to  death, 
as  an  apoftate  from  the  faith  of  Mahommed.  The  emperor 
.pretended  to  be  ftartled,  and  faid,  “  The  thing  is  determined. 
I  might. have  forgiven  injuries  done  to  myfelf;  but  thofe  againft 
religion  I  cannot  forgive.”  He-  immediately  ordered  a  warrant 
to  be  iftiied  to  Nazir  and  Seif,  two  fierce  Afgan  chiefs,  which  im- 
powered  them  to  take  off  Dara  that  very  night. 

On  the  eleventh  of  September,  about  midnight,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  was  alarmed  with  the  noife  of  arms  coming 
through  -the  paffage  which  led  to  his  apartment.  He  ftart- . 
cd  up,  and  knew  immediately  that  his  death  approached.  He 
fcarce  had  awakened  his  fon,  who  lay  afleep  on  the  carpet  at  his 
feet,  when  the  affaflins  burft  open  the  door.  Dara  feized  a  knife. 
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which  he  had- epiiccalecTto  mend  the  reed  with  whb-b  h»  wrote 
He-Aoo4  in  AMeomerof  the  rodtii;  The  murderers  c!:d  not  in - 
mediately  attack  him.-  They  ordered  his  for  'to  remove  to  >h» 
adjbining  apartment;  but  he  chiBg  round  'his  father's' knees 
Two  of  the  afiMns  feized  hint,-  to  force  him- away  ;  when  Data, 
feeing  Nazir  Handing -at  the-doeit;  begged  to  be  indulged  a  few 
moments  to  take  leave  of  his  ftm.  He  fell  upon  liis  neck,  and 
faid,  “M-y.dcar-fon,  this,  feparation-  is  more  aftiufting  than  that 
between  foul  and  body,  which  I  am  this,  moment  to  luffer,  But 
fliould  HE.fpare.you— live.  Heaven  may  preferve  you  to  revenge 
rny  death  ;  fesr.ljw-jcriroes  iha.il -not  pafs  unpumlhed.  I  leave  you 
to -the  protoftion  of-God.  My  ion,  remember  me.”  A  tear  half 
liar  ted  from  hjs  eye  ;  when, they  were  dragging  the  youth  to  the 
adjoining  room,  -  lie,  however,  refumed  his  wonted  dignity  and 
courage.  .  1  beg  one  other  favour,  Nazir!”  he  (aid,  “  much 

time  has  not  been  loft  by  lire  lad.  ’  He  w-rote  a  billet,  and  de- 
■ fired  that  it  (hould  .be  delivered  to  Aimmgzebe.  But  he  took  it 
back,  and  tore  it,,  faying,  “  I  have  not  been  accuftomed- to  afk 
favours  of  my  enemies.  He  that  murders  the  father-  can  have  no 
companion  on  (he  foil.”  He  then  railed  up  his  eyes  in  filence  j 
and  the  affaffms  feemed  to  have  forgot  their  office.. 

During  this;  time  of  dreadful,  fufpence,  the  foil,  who  lay  bound 
in  the  next  room,  Jiftened,  expedtihg  every  moment  to  hear  his 
father’s  dying  groans,.  The  affaffms,  in  the  mean  tunc,  urged  on 
by  Nazir,  feized  Dara  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  throwing  him 
ott  the  ground,  prepared  lo.llrangle  him.  Dcemmg  this  an  in¬ 
famous  death,  he, _ with  an  effort,  difmcumbered  his  hand,  and 
dabbed,  with  his  pen-knife,  one  of  the  villains  to  the  heart.  The 
others,  terrified,  (led  back;  but. as  lie  was  riling  from  the  floor, 
they  f«U  upon  him  with  their  .ftvords.  His  ion,  hearing  the 
notle,  though  his  hands  were  bound,  burft  open  the  door,  and 

Vofc,  III.  -S  f  eiilcreJ, 
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J^<9-  entered,  when  the  murderers  were  fevering  his  father’s  head  fc@m 
— his  body.  Nazir  liad  the  humanity  to  pulh  back  the  yeMthiatcr 
the  other  apartment,  till  this  horrid  operation  was  perfoEBiod- 
'1  he  head  of  Dara  was  carried  to  Aurungzebe ;  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  prince  was  left,  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  night, 
flint  up  with  his  father’s  body.  Next  morning  he  vsaa  Jen* 
privately  under  a  guard,  to  the  caftle  of  Gualiar. 

Thus  fell  the  unhappy  Dara  Sheko  j  a  prince  whofe  vir¬ 
tues  defei  ved  a  better  fate.  But  he  was  born  to  diftrefs ;  and 
his  imprudence  often  alfifted  the  malignity  of  his  fortune. 
Though  deftitute  of  the  addrefs  which  i9  neceffary  to  gain  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  family  and  do- 
meftics ;  and  he  was  the  darling  of  his  father,  who  was  often  heard 
to  fay,  That  all  his  other  children  were  not  half  ib  dear  to  him  as 
Dara.  This  predileflion  in  his  favour  was  the  fource  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  both.  The  other  princes  envied  the  influence  of  Dara, and  all 
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fa*ts&£bhffl  attbfe  meafure  of  putting  Dara  to  death ;  and  he  was 
afoifirffist-the  refolution,  before  it  took  effeft,  might  be  cominuni- 
catedffla  the  people  and  army.  He  faw  that  he  was  fupported  only 
by  his  own  abilities  and  the  venality  of  his  followers.  The  unbiased, 
by  either  intereft  or  fear,  looked  with  horror  on  the  crimes  which 
his  ambition  had  already  committed.  They  were  difgufted  at  his 
cruelty  to  hia  father  and  his  injuftice  to  his  brothers ;  and  they, 
with  indignation,  faw  hypocrify,  and  the  word  kind  of  ambition, 
lurking  behind  profeflions  of  religion  and  moderation.  Nazir, 
however,  relieved  fiim  of  a  part  of  his  fears.  The  head  of  Dara 
being  disfigured  with  blood,  he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  a 
charger  of  water;  and  when  he  had  wiped  it  with  his  handker¬ 
chief,  he  recognized  the  features  of  his  brother.  He  is  faid  to 
have  exclaimed,  “  Alas,  unfortunate  man !’’  and  then  to  have 
fhed  Some  tears. 


AOEUNG* 
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AURUNGZ  E  BE. 

CHAP.  III. 

1'T‘ir  ngainfl  Suja— He  is  di  men  from  Mongeer — and  Raja-lfiahil— 
The  prince  Mahomme'd  defects  to  Suja— A  mutiny  in  the  army — 
fuelled  by  the  vijier— Battle  of  Tanda—Artifce  of  Aurungzebc 
— Mdhommed  leaves  Suja— His  imprifonment  and  charafler — 
Suja  driven  from  Bengal— His  fight  through  the  mountains  of 
Tippera— Arrival  at  Arracdn — Perfidy,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of 
the  Ilya — Misfortunes — reflation  —  bravery — and  murder  of 
Suja  — Deplorable  fate  of  his  family — Refieffions. 

THE  fears  of  the  emperor  from  the  moft  formidable  of  his 
rivals,  were  extinguifhed  with  the  life  of  Dara.  The  filence 
which  accompanies  the  decificns  of  defpotifm,  is  an  effeftual  pre¬ 
vention  of  tumult  and  confufion.  The  people,  for  fome  days, 
were  Grangers  to  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  his  prior  misfortunes 
had  even  leflcned  the  regret,  which  his  murder  might  have  other- 
wife  created  in  the  minds  of  mankind.  Mifery  had  rifen  to  its 
height ;  and  the  worft  period  it  could  have,  was  in  fome  degree 
fortunate.  The  conduit  of  the  emperor  contributed  to  obliterate 
his  crimes.  With  an  appearance  of  humanity  and  benevolence  in 
the  common  operations  of  government,  men  were  apt  to  attribute 
the  inftances  of  cruelty  which  be  exhibited,  to  the  neceflity  of  his 
fituat'ion;  and  they  forgot  the  evils  done  to  individuals,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  whole.  Should  felf-prefervation  be  admitted 
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atraa-CxCufe  for  the  commiffion  of  bad  adtions,  Aurungzebe  was  A.  D.  1653. 
riotittdthout  apology.  He  had  gone  too  far  not  to  go  farther  ftill : 
he: had  depofed  his  father,  he  had  excluded  his  brother  from  the1 
throne,  and  a  flame  had  been  kindled,  which  could  be  extinguifh- 
ed  by  nothing  but  blood. 


During  the  misfortunes  of  Dara  in.  the  weft  and  north,  the  war  Pn 
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way  of  blind,  left  a  confiderable  part  of  the  army  to  fall  dqwqv 
in  the  common  rout,  along  the  river,  he  himfelf,  accompasifidj 
by  the  prince,  entered  the  mountains,  and  was  heard  of  by-Suja 
in  his  rear,  when  he  expefted  to  be  attacked  in  front-  Suja  de¬ 
camped  with  precipitation;  but  he  arrived  in  the  environs  of  Ra- 
ja-Mahil  fome  days  before  Jumla  ilfued  from  the  mountains.  He 
fortified  himfelf  in  his  camp;  and  the  vifier,  -who  could  makeno 
impreffion  without  artillery,  marched  toward  the  left,  to  join  the 
army  coming  down  along  the  Ganges. 

The  whole  army  having  joined,  the  Imperialifts  prefented  tfietn- 
felvcs  before  the  lines  of  Suja.  The  vifier  opened  upon  him  with 
his  artillery,  and  made  feveral  u'nfuccefsful  aflaults.  During  fix 
days  he  was  repulfed  with  (laughter;  but  Suja  durft  not  tnift  the 
effeminate  natives  of  Bengal  in  the  open  field  againft  the  Tartan 
of  the  north,  who  compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  Imperial  army. 
Jumla  played  inceffantly  with  his  artillery  upon  the  fortifications, 
which  being  only  made  up  of  hurdles  and  loofe  Tandy  foil,  were 
foon  ruined.  Suja’s  poll  becoming  untenable,  he  decamped  under 
the  favour  of  night;  and,  Jumla,  afraid  of  an  ambuft,  though  he 
was  apprifed  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  durft  not  follow  him. 
The  rainy  feafon' commenced  on  the  very  night  of  Suja’s  flight; 
and  the  Imperialifts  were  conftrained  to  remain  inactive  for  fome 
months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raja-Mahil. 

Suja,  with  his  army,  crofting  the  Ganges,  took  the  rout  ofTanda ; 
and,  during  the  inactivity  of  the  Imperialifts,  ftrengthened  himfelf 
with  troops  from  the  Lower  Bengal.  He  alfo  drew  from  that  quar¬ 
ter  a  great  train  of  artillery,  which  was  wrought  by  Portuguefe  and 
other  Europeans,  who  were  fettled  in  that  country.  Suja,  being  at¬ 
tached  to  no  fyftem  of  religion,  was  favourable  to  all.  He  promifed 
to  build  churches  for  the  Chriftians,  lhould  lie  fucceed  in  his  views 
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OH  tTif?  empire ;  and  the  miffionaries  and  fathers  entered  with  zeal  D.  i6!9. 

inti’tiis  caufe.  ■  The  affairs  of  the  prince  began  to  wear  a  better  ' _ 

oljSSEf.'  tfis  effeminate  troops  acquired  confidence  from  a  well- 
f&ved  artillery ;  and  even  Aurungzebe,  who  confided  much  in  the 
abilities  of  Jfumla,  was  not  without  anxiety.  An  event  happened 
about  this  time  which  rarfed  the  hopes  of  Suja,  and  added  to  the 
fears  of  his  brother. 

The  prince  Mahommed,  who,  in  conjunaion  with  Jumla, 
commanded  the  •Imperial  army,  had,  before  the  civil  war,  con¬ 
ceived  a  paflion  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  Suja.  Overtures  of 
marriage  had  been  made  and  accepted ;  but  the  confummation  of 
the  nuptials  had  been  broken  off  by  the  troubles  which  diffurbed 
the  times.  He  feemed  even  to  have  forgot  his  betrothed  wife  in 
his  a&ivity  in  the  field;  but  the  princefs,  moved  by  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  her  father,  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  very  moving  letter 
to  Mahommed.  She  lamented  her  unhappy  fate,  in  feeing  the 
prince  whom  fee  loved,  armed  againft  her  father.  She  expreffed 
her  paffion  and  unfortunate  condition,  in  terms  which  found  their 
way  to  his  heart.  His  former  affedtions  were  rekindled  in  all 
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.'liftctrto  no  argument.  Ho  aiked  diem.  Whether  the?  l*mii 

.follow  ills  fortunes?  they  replied,  “  Wc  are  the  ferva»t»,6f 
1  horn  mod;  and  if  the  prime  will  to-night  join  Snja,  he  Is  fptBUch 
.beloved  by  the  army,  that  the  whole  will  go  over  to  him  toy  the 
dawn  of  day."  On  thefc  vague  aflhranccs,  the  prince  quitted  the 
•  camp  that  evening  with  a  fmall  retinue.  He  .embarked  in  atooat 
on  the  Ganges ;  and  the  troops  thought  that  he  had  only  gone  on 
a  party  of  pleafurc. 

Some  ■  of  the  pretended  friends  of  Mahommed. wrote. letters,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  defertion  of  the  prince,  to  the  vifter. 
That  lord  was  Ilruck  with,  aftonilhment  at  the  folly  and  madnefs 
, of  the  deed.  He  thought  it  impoflible,  that,  without  having  fc- 
•curcd  the  army,  he  could  defert  his  father’s  caufe..  He  was  per¬ 
plexed  with  anxiety  and  doubt;  he:  expected. every  .moment  to 
hear,  that  the  troops  were  in  full  march  to  Tanda ;  arid  he  Was  afraid 
■to  join  them,  with  a  deilgn  of  reftoring  them  to  their  duty,  left  he 
fliould  be  carried  prifoner  to  the  enemy.  He,  however,  after  fome 
hefitation,  refolved  to  difeharge  the  part  of  a  good  officer.  He  fct.out 
exprefsfor  the  camp,  where  he  arrived  next  day. ,  Hefounri  things  in 
the  utmoft  confuflon,  hut  -not  in  focli  a  defperate  fituation  as  he  had 
expefted.  A  g'reat  part  of  the  army  was  mutinous,  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  plunder  the  tents  of  thofe  who  continued  in  their  duty. 
Thefe  had  taken  arms. in  defence  of  their  property  ;  fo  thatblood- 
Ihed  muft  foon  have  eiifued.  The  country,'  on  every  fide' of  the 
camp,  was  covered  with  whole  fquadrons  that  fled  from  the  flame 
of  diflention  which  had.  been  kindled.  Tumult,  commotion,  and 
diforder  reigned  everywhere  when  thc'vifier  entered  the  camp. 

The  appearance  of  that  lord,  who  was  refpeSed  for  his  great 
qualities  by  all,  foon  fllenced  the  ftorm.  He  mounted  an  ele¬ 
phant  in  the  Center  of  the  camp,  and  fpoke  after  this  manner  to 
the  army,  who  crowded  tumultuoufly  rotmd  him:  ‘‘You.  are 


Your 


valour  can  command  her  every  where.  He  has  em¬ 
braced  Ills  own  ruin ;  but  why  fhould  we  (hare  in  his  adverfe 
fate  ?  Bengal  lies  open  before  you :  the  enemy  are  juft  not  totally- 
broken.  They  are  not  objefts  of  terror,  but  of  plunder:  you  may 
acquire  wealth  without  trouble,  and  glory  without  toil.” 

Voi.  III.  T  t  This 
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This  fpeech  of  the  vifier  had  the  intended  effefl.  Every  fpe»- 
jU — _>  cies  of  dii'ordcr  and  tumult  fubfided  in  a  moment.  The  troops  de¬ 
fined  to  be  led  to  the  enemy;  and  Jumla  did  not  permit  their  ar¬ 
dor  to  cool.  He  immediately  began  to  throw  a  bridge  of  teats' 
acrofs  the  river.  The  work  was  finifhed  in  three  days;  and  he 
palled  the  Ganges  with  his  whole  army.  Mahommed,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  arrived,  at  Tanda,  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  r,dpe£t  by  Suja.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the 
utmoft  magnificence  and  pomp ;  and  the  feftivity  was  fcarce  over; 
when  certain  news  arrived  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Imperial 
army  under  Jumla.  Suja  immediately  iffued  out  with  all  his  forces 
from  Tanda.  He  polled  himfelf  in  an  advantageous  ground,  and 
waited  for  the  enemy,  with  a  determined  refolution  to  rifle  all  on 
the  iffue  of  a  battle. 


Defeats  Suja.  Mahommed,  who  was  naturally  full  of  confidence  and  bold- 
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'her  beauty';  and  he  who  was  deftined  to  rUidfhe 
oguls,  has  himfelf  become  a  flave.  But  as  Ma~ 
o  repent  of  his  folly,  we  forget  his  crimes.  He 
me  of  God  to  vouch  for  his  fincerity ;  and  our  pa- 
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«£ar}  mho  never  traded  any  man  twice.  He  knew  that  his  diificul-  A.  d.  ,cS9. 
ty  of  forgiving  was  equal  to  his  caution.  The  profpcct  was  gloomy 
on  either  fide.  Didruft  and  mifery  were  with  Suja,  and  a  prifon 
Was  the  lead  punilhmcnt  to  be  expefted  from  Aumngzcbe.  He 
took  leave,  the  next  day,  of  his  father-in-law.  That  prince  pre- 
fented  his  daughter  with  jewels,  plate,  and  money  to  a  great  a- 
mount;  and  the  unfortunate  pair  purfued  their  journey  to  the 
camp  of  Jutnla. 

Mahommed,  accompanied  by  his  fpoufe  the  daughter  of  Suja,  feizc.1, 
moved  dowdy  toward  the  camp  of  Jutnla.  His  melancholy  en- 
creafed  as  he  advanced ;  but  whither  could  he  fly?  No  part  of 
the  vad  empire  of  India  was  impervious  to  the  arms  of  Aurung- 
z£be;  and  he  was  not  poffelTed  of  the  means  of  efcaping  beyond 
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mind  of  the  Raja.  He  thought  himfclf  unfafe  in  his  natural  fell- 
ncls;  and  a.  fudiicn  coolnefs  to  Suja  appeared  in  his  behaviour. 
The  wealth  of  his  unfortunate  gueft  became  alfo  an  objeQ  for  his 
irons,  he  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  misfortune;  but  he  mud  do  it  with  caution;  for  fear  of  oppo- 
fmg  the  current  of  the  public  opinion.  He  fent  a  melTage  to  Suja 
requiring  him  to  depart  from  his  dominions.  The  impoilibility 
of  the  thing  was  not  admitted  as  an  excufe.  The  Monfoons  raged 
on  the  coaft ;  the  hills  behind  were  impaffable,  and  covered  with 
ftorms.  The  violence  of  the  feafon  joined  iflue  With  the  unre¬ 
lenting  fate  of  Suja.  The  unfeeling  prince  was  obftinatc.  He  if- 
fued  his  commands,  bccaufe  he  knew  they  could  not  be  obeyed. 
Suja  fent -his  fon  to  requeft  a  refpite  for  a  few  days.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  indulged  with  a  few  days;  but  they  only  brought 
accumulateddiftrcfs. 

Many  of  the  adherents  of  the  prince  had  been  loft  in  his  march; 
many,  forefeeing  his  inevitable  fate,  deferted  him  after  his  arrival 
at  Arracan.  Of  fifteen  hundred  only  forty  remained ;  and  thefe 
were  men  of  fome  rank,  who  were  refolved  to  die  with  their  bene- 
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either  end  of  the  plain  4  pafs  was  formed  between  the.  f§cf£. 
and  the  river.  Suja,  with  twenty  of  his-  men,  pofleflfed  hitft- 
fclf  of  one;  and  his  fon  with  the  reft,  flood  in  the  ether  in: 
arms.  They  law  the  Raja’s  troops  advancing;  and  Suja,  with  a. 
folile  on  his  countenance,  arldrcjf'ed  his  few  friends 

“  Tire  battle  we  are  about  to  fight  is  unequal;  but,  ih  our pre* 
fent  fituatiort,.  the  ifiue  muft  be  fortunate.  We  contend  not  ftoW 
for  empire ;  nor  even  for  lire,  but  for  honour.  It  is  not'  fitting, 
that  Suja  fliould  die,  without  having  his  arms  in  bis  bands  ;  to. 
fubinit  tamely  to  affaffination,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  his.  fa¬ 
mily  and  former  fortune.  But  your  cafe,  m'y  friends,  is  not  yet  fo 
defperate.  You  have  no  wealth,  to  be  feized  ;  Aurungzebe.has  not- 
placed  a  price  upon  your  heads..  Though  the  Raja  is  deftitute  of 
generofity  ;  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  wantonly  cruel.  You  ■ 
may  efcape  with.ycur  lives,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate..  There  is' 
one,  however,  Who-muft' remain  with  Suja.  .My Ton  is  involved, 
with  me  in  my  adverfe  fortune;  his  crime  is  in  his  blood.  To 
fpare  his. life,  would  deprive  the  Raja  of  half  his  reward  from; 
Aurungz£be  for. procuring. my  death.”' 

His  friends  Were  filenty  but  they  burft:  into  tears.  They  took 
their  polls,  and  prepared. themfelves  to  receive  with-  their  fwords 
the  troops  of  the  Raja.  The  unfortunate  women  remained  in 
their  tent,  in  dreadful  fufpence  ;  till  rouzed  by  the  clafhing  of 
arms,  they  rufhed  forth  with  diflievelled  hair.-  The  men  behaved 
with  that  elevated  courage  which  is  raifed  by  misfortune  is  the 
extreme..  They  twice  repulfed  the  enemy,  who,  afraid  of  their 
fwords,  began  to  gall. them,  with  arrows  from  a  diftante.  The 
greateft-part  of  the  friends  of.  Suja  were  at  length  either  flam  or: 
wounded.'.  He  liimfelf  ftill  flood  undaunted,  and  defended  thepafs 
agaihft  the-cowardly  troops  of  Arraean..  They  durft  not  approach, 
hand. to  hand;,  and  their  miffive  weapons -flew  wide  of  their  aim. 

T.ha 


‘A 'V  RUNG  ZEBU. 


Tkdssffibsr  Who  commanded  tlic  party,  fent  in  the"  mean  time  A.^p.  iSi 
fomt?Sf’  his  foldiers.  to  the  top  of  the  precipice,  to  roll  down  uJ- 
Hones'  0H  the  prince  and  his  gallant  friends.  One  fell  on  the 
fhoulder  of  Suja ;  and  he  funk  down,  being  (tunned  with  the  pain. 

The  enemy  took  advantage  of  his  fall.  They  rallied  forward, 
difarrosd  and  bound  h;m. 

He,  was  hurried  into  a  canoe  which  lay  ready  on  the  river  II 
officer  told  him,  that  his  orders  were  to  fend  him  down  theftream 
to  Pegft.  Two  of  his  friends  threw  themfelves  into  the  canoe, 
as  they  were  pulhing  it  away  from  the  bank.  The  wife  and  the 
daughters  of  Suja,  with  cries  which  reached  heaven,  threw  them¬ 
felves  headlong  into  the  river.  They  were,  however,  brought 
afhore  by  the  foldiers ;  and  carried  away,  together  with  the  fan  of 
Suja,  who  was  wounded,  to  the  Raja’s  palace.  The  prince,  fad 
and  defolate,  beheld  their  diftrefs ;  and,  in  his  forrow,  heeded  not 
his  own  approaching  fate.  They  had  now  rowed  to  the  middle 
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(he  attempted  to  flab  him  with  a  dagger  which  fee  had  contested! 
She,  however,'  was  difarmed  ;  and  perceiving  that  (he  was  deftiaed 
for  the  arms  of  the  murderer  of  her  lord,  in  the  madaefa  of 
grief,  rage  and  defpair,  (he  disfigured  her  beautiful  face  with; 
her  own  hands ;  and  at  laft  found  with  fad  difficulty  a  cruet 
death,  by  dafhing  her  head  againft  a  (lone.  The  three  daughters, 
of  Suja  dill  remained;  two  of  them  found  means  by  poifon  to 
put  an  end  to  their  grief.  The  third  was  married  to  the  Raja ; 
but  (lie  did  not  long  furvive  what  (he  reckoned  an  indelible  dif- 
grace  on  the  family  of  Timur.  The  fon  of  Suja,  who  had  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  to  the  lad,  was  at  length  overpowered,  by  means 
of  (tones  rolled  down  upon  him  from  the  rock.  He  was  carried 
to  the  Raja  ;  and  foon  after,  with  his  infant  brother,,  fell  a  victim, 
by  a  cruel  death,,  to  the  jealoufy  of  that  prince. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end'  of  Suja,  and  of  all  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  a  prince  not  lefs  unfortunate  than  Dara,  though  of  better 
abilities  to  oppofe  his  fate.  He  was  bold  and  intrepid  in  aftion, 
and  far  from  being  deftitute  of  addrefs.  His  perfbnal  courage 
was  great ;  and  he  was  even  a  ftrangcr  to  political  fear.  Had  he, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  been  poffeffed  of  troops  equal 
in  valour  to  thofe  of  His  brother,  we  might  probably  have  the 
misfortunes  of  Aurungzebe,  and  not.  thofe  of  Suja,  to  relate.  But 
the  effeminate  natives  of  Bengal  failed  him  in  all  his  efforts.  Per- 
fonal  courage  in  a  general,  affumes  the  appearance  of  fear  with 
a  cowardly  army.  When  Suja  prevailed,  the  merit  was  his  own  ; 
when  he  failed,  it  was  the  fault  of  his  army.  No  prince  was 
ever  more  beloved  than  Suja ;  he  never  did  a  cruel,  never  an  in¬ 
humane  aftion  during  his-  life.  Misfortune,  and'  even  death  it- 
felf,  could  not  deprive  him  of  all  his  friends ;  and  though  his 
fate  was  not  known  in  Hindoflan  for  fome  years  after  his.  death, 
when  it  was  heard,  it  filled  every  eye  with  tears. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Prudent  adminiflration  of  Aurungzebe — Obfervatiom  on  his  condiifl 
— His  behaviour  toward' his  Jecond  fen — Solimdn  Sheko  betrayed 
by  the  Raja  of Serinagur — He  flies — is  taken — brought  to  Delhi — 
and  imprifoned — Anembajfy  from  Perfm — Shaw  Allum.  declared 
heir-apparent— A'  famine— Wife  and  humane  conduSl  of  the  em¬ 
peror — War  in  the  Decan — Aurungzebe  falls  fick — Diflraciions  at 
Delhi— Intrigues  of  Shaw  Allum— Recovery  of  the  emperor— He 
demands  the  daughter  of  Dara-and  the  Imperial  jewels  from 
Shaw  Jehan—but  is  reftfed—His  art  to  appeafe  his  father — 
Promotions. 

TH  E  war  with  Suja,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  extremity 
of  the  empire,  neither  difturbed  the  repofe  of  Aurung¬ 
zebe,  nor  diverted  his  attention  from  the  civil  affairs  of  the  ftate. 
Impartial  and  decifi.ve  in  his  meafures,  he  was  even  acknowledged 
to  be  a  good  prince,  by  thofe  who  recognized  not  his  right  to 
the  throne  ; .  and  men  began  to  wonder,  how  he,  who  was  fo 
juft,  could  be  fo  cruel.  The  people  fuffered  little  by  the  civil  .war. 
The  damage  done  by  the  marching  and  counter-marching  of 
armies, 'was  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury.  An  exaft  difeipline 
had  been  obferved  by  all  parties ;  for  the  rivals  for  the  crown,  of 
Hindoftan,  though  in  the  field  againft  one  another,  could  not 
perfuade  themfelves  that  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  The 
prince,  who  prevailed  in  a  province,  extended  not  the  puniih- 
<5  meui 
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A.  D,  1660.  meut  of  trcafon  to  thofe  who  fupported 
I<JL- ^ — '  Jwords  ;  and,  what  is  fcarce  credible,  nc 
family  of  Timur,  was  cither  affaffmated  i 
:hands  of  public  juftice,  during  a  civil  wa 


competitor  With  their 
one  man  beyond  the, 
private,  or  flain  by  the 
1  fo  long,  fo  bloody,  and 


The  emperor  accuflomed  to  bufinefs,  in  his  long  government  of 
various  provinces,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  detail 
of  public  affairs.  Nothing  was  fo  minute  as  to  efcape  hia  no¬ 
tice.  He  knew  that  the  power  and  confequence  of  the  prince 
■depended  upon  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  people;  and 


■encourager  of  agriculture  and  commercial  induflry.  He  efta- 
Slifhed  a  perfedt  fecurity  of  property  over  all  his  dominions.  The 
forms  of  juftice  were  made  lefs  intricate,  and  more  expeditious 
than  under  former  reigns.  To  corrupt  a  judge  Was  rendered  for 
the  firft  time  a  crime.  The  fees  paid  in  the  courts  of  judicature 
were  afeertained  with  accuracy  and  precifion ;  and  a  delay  in  the 
.execution  of  juftice,  fubjefted  the  judge  to  the  payment  of  the  lofs 
fuftained  by  the  party  aggrieved. 

The  courfe  of  .appeals  from  Inferior  to  fuperior  courts  was  unin¬ 
terrupted  and  free;  but  to  prevent  a  wanton  exertion  of  this  pri¬ 
vilege,  the  appellant  was  feverely  fined,  when  his  complaint 
againft  a  judgment  was  found  frivolous  and  ill-founded.  The 
diftributers  of  public  juftice,  when  their  decrees  were  reverfed, 
could  not  always  fereen  themfelves  under  a  pretended  error  in 
judgment.  Should  the  matter  appear  clear,  they  were  turned 
out  of  their  offices,  as  fwayed  by  partiality  or  bribery.  Aivung- 
zebe,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the '  throne,  eftablilhed  a  prece- 


Mauzim,  the  fecond  fon  of  Aur,ungzebe,  prevented  the  lately 
conquered  provinces  from  (hating  off  the  yoke.  That  prince, 
with  a  great  (hare  of  his  father’s  abilities,  exceeded  him  if  pof- 
fible  in  coolnefs  and  felf-denial.  He  knew  the  ftern  jealoufy  of 
the- 
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the  emperor  ;  and  he  rather  affe&ed  the  humility  of  a  have,  Sian 
the  manly  confidence  of  a  fon.  He  was  no  ftranger  to  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  his  father  could  facrifice  every  thing  to  his  own 
fecurity  ;  and  he  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  who  watched  his 
motions,  more  than  in  the  light  of  a  parent  who  would  grant 
indulgences  for  errors.  He  knew  that  the  belt  means  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  fufpicions  of  Aurungzebe,  was  to  copy  his  own  art.. 
He  affected  to  love  bufmefs ;  he  was  humble  and  felf-denied  in 
his  profeffions,  deftitute  of  prefumption,  and  full  of  devotion. 

Aurungzebe,  whofe  penetrating  eye  faw  fome  defign  lurking 
in  fecret  behind  the  conduit  of  Mauzim,  infinuated  to  that  prince, 
that  to  reign  was  a  delicate  fituation  ;  that  fovereigns  mud  be 
jealous  even  of  their  own  fhadows  ;  and,  as  for  himfelf,  he  was 
refolved  never  to  become  a  facrifice  to  the  ambition  of  a  fon.  Mau¬ 
zim  knew  the  intention  of  the  fpeech,  but  he  leemed  not  to 
-•underltand  it ;  and 'he  redoubled  his  attention  to  thofe  arts  which 
had  already,  in  a  great  meafure,  lulled  afleep  the  watchful  fufpi¬ 
cions  of  his  father.  He  remitted  the  revenue  to  the  capital,  with 
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e  J  m  fight  ;  but  he  was  rouzed  by  one  of  his 
the  watch.  They  took  to  their  arms,  'f'hc 
lih  arrows  from  a  diflance,  and  two  of 
ns  were  (lain.  He  himfelf  was  Wounded, 
equal  mode  of  attack ;  and  was  brought 


That  prince  began  to  excufc  his  breach  of  hofpitali'ty  by  pub-’ 
iic  necdTity.  Ke  diminished  the  independence  of  Iris  own  fitua- 
tion,  and  matrnified  the  power  of  Aurungzdbe.  “  To  feize  an 
unfortunate  fugitive,”  faid  Soliman,  “  is  a  crime;  but  it  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  iufult  of  making  an  apology,  for  what  Heaven  and 
mankind  abito'r.  Take  your  reward  for  my  life  ;  it  alleviates  the 
misfortunes  of  my  fituation,  that  now  I  owe  you  nothing  for  the 
rnenir.mp  \vnu:u  you  exhibited  upon  my  arrival  in  your  do¬ 
minions.”  lie  turned  his  eyes  in  filence  to  the  ground  ;  and, 
without  a  murmur,  permitted  himfelf  to  be  carried  prifoner  to 
Delhi.  The  emperor  affedted  to  be  difpleafed,  that  the  unhappy 
prince  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  To  leave  him  at  large  was  im- 
pofiible  ;  and  even  the  walls  of  a  prifon  were  not  a  fufficient  fe- 
curity,  again!!:  the  dcligns  which  the  difaffe&ed  might  form  in  his 
favour.  He  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  of  audi¬ 
ence,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  nobles ;  even  the  chief  ladies  of 
the  haram  were  indulged  with  a  fight  of  a  young .  prince,  as  fa- 
s  for  his  exploits,  as  for  his  misfortunes. 

vfhen  he  had  entered  the  outer-gate  of  the  palace,  the  chains 
were  Rruck  ofF  from  his  feet ;  but  the  fetters  of  gold  were  left 
upon  his  hands.  The  whole  court  were  ftruck  with  the  ilately 
graccfulnefs  of  his  perfon  ;  they  were  touched  with  grief  at  his 
melancholy  fate.  Many  of  the  nobles  could  not  refrain  from 
tears ;  the  ladies  of  the  haram  weeped  aloud  behind  the  fereens. 

Even 


He  -wrote  to  his  father  penitential  letters;  but  they  produced 
no  anfwer.  Mahommed,  in  the  vigour  of  his  own  mind*  had  a 
crime  which  could  not  be  forgiven.  Mauzim  the  fecond  fon, 
took  advantage  of  his  brother’s  misfortune.  He  redoubled  his 
attention  to  his  father’s  orders ;  and  feetned  to  obey  -with  fo 
much  humility,  that  he  eradicated  all  fears  of  wilhing  to  com¬ 
mand  from  his.fufpicious  mind.  To  cut  off  the  hopes  of  Ma¬ 
hommed,  as  well  as  to  fecure  the  affedtions  of  Mauzim,  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  publicly  declared  heir  of  the  empire,  and  his  name  chang¬ 
ed  to  that  of  Shaw  Allum,  or,  King  of  the  World.  A  fon  was 
foon  after  born  to  that  prince  ;  and  his  birth  was  celebrated  with 
uncommon  fplendour  and  feftfvity. . 

In  the  midfl  of  this  public  joy,  the  news  of  a  dreadful  calamity 
was  received  at  court.  A  prodigious  famine;  occalioned  by  the 
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A  p.  Mj. '  The  Maraja,  whole  honour  was  not  proof  againft  his  more 
violent  paflions,  formed  a  plot  againft  Shaifta’s  life.  The 
Seamy!*  nobles  of  the  firft  rank  are  permitted,  by  the  patent  of  their  crea¬ 
tion,  to  have,  among  their  other  marks  of  dignity,  a  band  of 
malic,  confiding  of  drums,  fifes,  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  other 
warlike  inftruments.  Thcfe  have  an  apartment  over  the  gates  of 
their  palaces  in  cities,  in  the  camp  a  tent  near  that  of  their  lord, 
isaftigned  to  them  ;  where  they  relieve  one  another,  and  play,  when 
not  prohibited,  night  and  day.  The  Maraja,  under  a  pretence 
that  the  captain-general  was  much  pleafed  with  their  mulic,  font 
them  one  night  a  prefent  of  five  hundred  roupees,  in  their  mailer’s 
name ;  and  commanded  them,  to  continue  to  play  till  next  mom- 
.  ing.  They  accordingly  ftruck  up  after  fupper;  and  made  a  prodi¬ 
gious  noife.  Shalfta,  not  averfe  to  muiic,  took  no  notice  of  this 
uncommon  attention  in  his  band. 


Hi,  plot  to  When  the  camp  became  filent  toward  midnight,  the  Maraja, 
aflaffinate  wlio,  having  a  correfpondence  with  Sewaji,  had  admitted  a  fmall 
party  of  the  enemy  into  the  camp,  ordered  them  to  fteal,  unper¬ 
ceived,  into  the  quarter  of  the  captain-general.  They,  accordingly,- 
paffed  the  guards,  and,  cutting  their  way  through  the  fereens 


AURUNGZKBE. 


wouijds  which  he  received  in  the  conflidl ;  and  the  father  himfelf 
recovered  with  much  difficulty. 

The  Maraja,  in  the  mean  time,  came,  in  feeming  condonation, 
to  the  quarter  of  the  general.  He  lamented  the  accident ;  and 
condefeended  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  till  he  ftiould 
recover.  The  officers  fufpedted  the  prince,  of  the  affaffmalion ; 
but  he  had  cut  off  the  channels  which  could  carry  home  a  proof. 
Silence  prevailed  oyer  the  camp  ;  and,  though  Shaiffa  was  not  (lain, 
the  Maraja  pbffeffed  every  advantage  which  he  had  expedted  from 
the  murder.  Aurungzebe,  from  Ills  perfedt  knowledge  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  Maraja,  was  fatisfied  of  his  guilt.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  either  prudent  or  effedtual  to  order  him  to  appear  to 
antwer  for  his  crimes  in  the  prefence  :  he  -knew  that  his  boldnefs 
was  equal  to  his  wickednefs.  He,  therefore,  fuppreffed  his  refent- 
ment;  and  drew  a  veil  on  his  defigns,  to  lull  the  prince  into  fecu- 
rity.  He  affedled  to  lament  the  accident  which  had  befallen  to 
his  general ;  but  he  rejoiced  that  the  management  of  the  war  had 
come  into  fuch  able  hands. 

When  the  affairs  of  Aurungzebe  wore  the  mod  promifing 
afpedt,  he  was  near  lofing,  by  his  own  death,  the  empire  which 
he  had  acquired  by  the  murder  of  hisrelations.  On  the  twenty- 
firth  ofMay,  he  fell  into  a  fever.  His  diftemper  was  fo  violent, 
that  he  was  almoft  deprived  of  his  reafon.  His  tongue  was  feized 
with  a  palfy;  he  loft  hisfpeech,  and  all  defpaired  of  his  recovery. 
The  people  were  filent;  and  looked  forward  for  a  fucldcn 
revolution.  Intrigues  for  the  enjpirc  commenced,  The  lords 
met  in  private  in  their  palaces;  the  court,  the  haram,  were 
full  of  fchemes.  It  was  already  whifpered  abroad,  that  he  was 
adlually  dead.  Some  regretted  him  as  an  able  prince,  fomeasa 
-real  general ;  many  were  of  opinion,  that  Heaven  had  interfered  in 
°  VOL.  III.  V  y  puiliihing 
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punifliing  his  injuflice  to  his  relations.  His  filler,  thcprmcefa 
Rolhiniira,  who  had  poflefled  his  confidence,  was  thought  to  conceal 
Iiis  death  till  her  own  plans  for  the  fucceflion  of  his  younger  fon 
to  the  throne  fhould  be  ripe  for  execution. 

Uncertain  and  improbable  rumours  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
circulated,  and  fwallowed  with  avidity  by  the  people.  Their  af¬ 
fections  for  the  old  emperor  being  fill  entire,  they  created  fiQions 
to  flatter  their  willies.  The  Maraja,  they  faid,'  was  in  full  march 
to  releafe  him  from  confinement.  Mohabet,  ever  averfe"  to 
Aurungzebe,  was  on  his  way  with  an  army  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
from  Cabul ;  and  had  already  paffed  Lahore.  The  people  of  Agra, 
they  affirmed,  were  actuated  by  tumult  and  commotion;  the- 
garrifon  of  the  citadel  was  mutinous,  andEtabdr,  who  commanded 
in  the  place,  waited  only  for  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  new 
emperor  to  open  the  gates  to  his  ancient  lord.  Though  it  was 
impoffiole  that  thefe  fictions  could  have  any  probable  foundation, 
from  the  (hortnefs  of  the  time,  they  were  received  with  implicit 
faith  by  a  credulous  multitude.  The  very  Ihopkeepers  and 
artizans  neglected  their  bufinefs  for  news.  They  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  groups;  and  one  continued  whifper  of  important  and 
incredible  events  flew  over  all  the  flreets  of  Delhi. 

The  prince  Shaw  Allum  was  not,  in  the  mean  time,  idle.  He 
fecretly  waited  upon  many  of  the  nobility,  and  folicited  their 
intereft,  with  large  promifes  of  gratitude  and  advantage,  in  the 
event  of  his  father’s  demife.  Rolhinara,  who  was  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  emperor,  infmuated,  that 
the  fucceffioti  was  to  fall  on  Akbdr,  as  yet  but  a  boy.  Both 
parties  averred,  however,  in  public,  that  at  prefent  there  was  no 
occafion  for  a  new  prince.  Aurungzebe  himfelf,  they  faid,  only 
managed  the  empire  during  the  debility  of  mind  which  his  illnefs 
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The  Anxiety  fliewn  by  the  emperor  oh  the  occafion,  convinced 
mankind  that  he  thought  his  own  recovery  doubtful.  '  The  lords 
quitted  the  palace,  and  each  began  to  prepare  againft  the  worft  events. 
He  fent,on  the  fifth  day,  a  fummons  to  all  the  nobility  to  come  to 
the  hall  of  audience.  He  ordered  hiinfelf  ter  be  carried  into  the 
afifembly ;  and  he  requefted  them,  from  his  bed,  to  prevent  tumults 
and  commotions.  “  A  lion,”  find  lie,  alluding  to  his  father,  “  is 
chained  up  ;  and  it  is  not  your  intereft  to  permit  him  to. break 
loofe.  He  is  exafperated  by  real  injuries  ;  and  he  fancies  more 
than  he  feels.’’  He  then  called  for  the  great  feal  of  the  empire, 
which  he  had  intruded  to  the  princcls  Rofliinara.  He  ordered  it 
to  be  fealed  up  in  a  filken  bag,  with  his  private  fignet,  and  to  be 
placed  by  his  fide.  His  exertion  to  fpeak  to  the  nobles  threw 
him  into  a  fwoon.  They  thought  him  dead.  A  murmur  flew 
around.  He,  however,  recovered  himfelf ;  and  ordering  Joy 
Singh  and  fome  of  the  principal  lords  to  approach,  he  took  them 
by  the  hand.  Day  after  day  he  was  thus  brought  into  the  prefence 
of  the  nobility.  All  intrigues  ceafed  at  the- hopes  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  his  illnefs,  the  fever  began  to  leave  him, 
and,  on  the  thirteenth,  though  weak,  he  was  apparently  out  of 
danger.  The  .ftorm  that  was  gathering,  fubfided  at  once.  A 
ferene  calm  fucceeded;  and  people  wondered  why  their  minds 
had  been  agitated  and  difeompofed,  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
revolution  and  change. 

The  ficknefs  of  Aurungzcbe  was  produTive  of  a  difeovery  of 
importance,  to  a  monarch  of  Iris  jealous  and  provident  difpofition. 
He  found  that  Shaw  Allum,  whom  he  had  defigned  for  his  fire- 
cefior  in  the  throne,  had  fliewn  more  eagernefs  in  forwarding  the 
fehemes  of  his  own  ambition,  than  anxiety  for  the  recovery  of 
his  father.  He  alfo  found,  from  the  reception  given  to  the  felici¬ 
tations  of  the  prince  by  -the  nobility,  that  his  influence  was  too 
inconfiderable  to  fecure  to  him  the  undifturbed  pofleflion  of  the 
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1  She  feared  force,  where  intreaty  had  not  prevailed.  She  con¬ 
cealed  a  dagger  in  her  bofom  ;  and  declared,  that  foe  would  fuffer 
death  a  hundred  times  over,  before  foe  would  giye  her  hand  to 
the  fon  of  her  father’s  murderer.  Shaw  Jehan  did  not  fail  'to 
acquaint  Aurungzcbe  of  her  relolution,  in  her  own  words ;  and 
that  prince,  with  his  ufual  prudence,  defifted  from  his  defign. 
He  even  took  no  notice  of  the  harfonefs  of  his  father’s  letter.' 
He  wrote  to  him,  foon  after,  for  fome  of  the  Imperial  jewels,  to 
adorn  his  thtone.  “  Let  him  govern  with  more  juftice,”  faid 
Shaw  Jehan ;  “  for  equity  and  clemency  are  the  only  jewels  that 
can  adorn  a  throne.  I  am  weary  of  his  avarice.  Let  me  hear  no 
more  of  precious  ftones.  The  hammers  are  ready  which  will 
crufo  them  to  dull,  when  he  importunes  me  for  them  again.” 

Aurungzcbe  received  the  reproaches , of  his  father  with  his 
wonted  coolnefs.  He  even  wrote  back  to  Agra,  that  a  to  offend 
.  the  emperor  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  his  dutiful  fer- 
vant.  Let  Shaw  Jehan  keep  his  jewels,”  faid  he,  “  nay  more, 
let  him  command  all  thofe  of  Aurungzebe.  His  amufements 
conftitute  a  part  of  the  happinefs  of  his  fon.”  The. old  emgeror 
was  fliuck  with  this  conduit.  He  knew  it  to  be  feigned ;  but  the 
power  of  his  fon  to  inforce  hisrequefts  gave  value  to  his  moderation. 
He  accordingly  fent  to  him  a  prefent  of  jewels,  with  a  part  of  the 
enfigns  of  Imperial  dignity,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds.  He  accompanied  them  with  a  foort  let¬ 
ter  :  “  Take  thefe,  which  lam  deflined  to  wear  no  more.  Your 
fortune  has  prevailed. — But  your  moderation  has  more  power 
than  your  fortune  ove’r  Shaw  Jehan.  Wear  them  with  dignity  ; 
and  make  fome  amends  to  your' family  for  their  misfortunes,  by 
your  own  renown.”  Aurungzebe  burft  into  tears  upon  the  occa- 
fion  ;  and  he  was  thought  finecre.  The  fpoils  of  Suja  were,  on 
the  fame  day,  prefented  at  the  foot  of  his  throne.  His  fears  be¬ 
ing 


of  human  nature  could  plainly  j 
emperor ;  and  his  abridging  the 
■when  he  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  Decan,  Ihewe 
that  he  difrufted  his  loyalty.  Men,  -who  are  willing  to  fuppoi 
that  Aurungzebe  facrificed  every  other  paffion  to  ambition,  affirn 
that  he  became  even  carelefs  about  the  life  of  his  fon ;  and  the 
relate  a  ftory  to  fuppoxt  the  juftice  of  the  obfervation.  A  lion 
ififuing  from  a  foreft  not  far  diftant  from  Delhi,  did  a  great  deal 
of  mifchief  in  the  open  countiy.  The  emperor,  In  an  aflembly  of 
the  nobles,  coolly  ordered  his  fon  to  bring  him  the  Ikin  of 
the  lion;  without  permitting  him  to  make  the  neceflary  pre¬ 
parations  for  this  dangerous  fpecies  of  hunting.  Shaw  Allum, 
whofe  courage  was  equal  to  his  relervednefs  and  moderation, 
cheerfully  obeyed  ;  and  when  the  mailer  of  the  huntfmen  pro- 
pofed  to  provide  him  with  nets,  he  faid:  “  No;  Aurungzebe, 
when  at  my  age,  feared  not  to  attack  any  beaft  of  prey,  without 
formal  preparations.”  He  fuccecded  in  his  attempt ;  and  brought 
the  lion’s  Ikin  to  his  father; 
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The  arrival  of  the  prince  in  the  Decan  fuperfeded  the  Marais, 
who,  during  the  illnefs  of  ShaiRa,  commanded  the  array.  He 
requefted  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  government  of  <Gu» 
zerat;  but  it  had  been  conferred  upon  Mohabct.  Thi3  lord, 
fluring  the  troubles  which  convulfed  the  empire,  remained  quiet 
in  his  gover  nment  of  the  city  and  province  of  Cabul.  He  re¬ 
tained  his  loyalty  to  Slravv  Jchan  ;  and  executed  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  the  name  of  that  prince.  After  the  death  of  Dara,  and 
the  flight  of  -Suja  beyond  tire  limits  of  the  empire,  he  faw  at)  end 
to  all  the  hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  his  ancient  lord.  FI?,  there¬ 
fore,  began  to  liften  <o  the  propofals  of  Aurungzebc.  That  prince 
informed  him,  that  inflead  of  being  offended  at  his  attachment  to 
his  ancient  lord,  he  was  much  plcafed  with  his  loyalty.  That  fuch 
honour,  conduct,  and  bravery,  as  thofe  of  Mohabet,  fir  from 
raifing  the  jealoufy  of  the  reigning  ptince,  were  deemed  by  him 
as  valuable  acquifrtions  to  his  empire  ;  and  that  to  fhew  the  fmee- 
rity  of  his  profeffions,  he  had  fent  him  a  commiffion  to  govern»ia. 
quality  of  viceroy,  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Guzerat. 


A  U  RUNG- 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

Recovery  of  the  emperor— Progrefs  to  Cajhmire—Dijlurhances  in 
Guzerat—Conquejl  of  Affam — Death  and  character  of  Meer 
Jumla—lnfurrellion  of  Fakiers— quelled — An  univerfal  peace — 

Death  of  the  prince  Mahommed — War  with  Sewdji — Death  of 
the  emperor  Shaw  Jehan — Anecdotes  of  his  private  life — Grief 
of  Aurungzlbe — Strange  conduCl  and  flight  of  Sewdji— The  Ma- 
raja  difcontented—War  againfl  Arracan— Chittagong  reduced. 

THOUGH  Aurungzebe  was  judged  out  of  danger  on  the  a.D.  1664. 

thirteenth  day  of  his  illnefs,  his  diforder  hung  upon  him  H‘g'  lo'4'. 
for  more  than  two  months.  His  application  to  bufinefs  was  an  R“0,ery  of 
enemy  to  the  fpeedy  reftoration  of  his  health;  but. the  annual  rains, 
which  commenced  in  July,  having  rendered  the  air  more  cool,  his 
fever  entirely  left  him,  and  he  foon  regained  his  former  ftrength. 

His  phyficians  advifed  him  to  avoid,  by  an  expedition  to  Cafh- 
mire,  the  heat  of  the  enfuing  feafon;  and  his  favourite  lifter  Ro- 
chinara,  whofe  counfel  he  generally  followed,  being  very  defirous 
of  vifiting  that  delightful  country,  perfuaded  him  to  prepare  for  his 
progrefs.  The  affairs  of  the  empire  had  become  fettled  with  his  re¬ 
turning  health.  The  hopes  of  novelty  had  fubfided  in  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  and  the  precifion  with  which  government  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  left  room  for  neither  their  hopes  nor  their  fears.  The  fu- 
Vol.  HI.  Z  a  perficiat 
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perficial  judges  of  things  however  blamed  the  emperor  for  quit- 
ting  the  center  of  his  dominions!  whilft  his  father  remained  a  pri- 
foncr  in  his  own  capital.  Aurungzebe  judged  of  the  future  by 
the  paft;  the  nobles  were  tired  of  revolution  and  war,  and  the  vul¬ 
gar  are  feldom  mutinous  or  troublefomc,  where  no  glaring  op- 
prcffion  exifts. 

About  the  middle  of  December  1644,  the  emperor,  after  a  te¬ 
dious  preparation  for  his  progrefs,  left  Delhi ;  and  moved  toward 
Lahore,  at  which  city  he  arrived  by  flow  marches  at  the  end  of 
feven  weeks.  The  army  which  accompanied  him  in  this  tour, 
confifted  of  near  fifty  thoufand  men,  exclufive  of  the  retinues  of 
his  nobles,  and  the  neceffary  followers  of  the  camp.  The  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery  kept  the  common  highway,  but  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf  deviated  often  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  diver- 
flon  of  hunting.  The  princefs  Rochinara,  fond  of  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  was  indulged  in  her  favourite  paflion  by  the  fplendor  of 
her  cavalcade.  The  emperor,  who  in  a  great  meafure  owed  his 
fuccefs  to  the  intelligence  which  (he  had  from  time  to  time  tranf- 
mitted  to  him  from , the  haram,  fhewed  himfelf  grateful,  ..Her 
jealoufy  of  the  influence  of  Jehanara  over  her  father  foil  attached 
her  to  the  intcrefts  of  Aurungzebe;  and  the  partiality  fhewn  by 
her  After  to  Dara,  naturally  threw  Rochinara  into  the'fcale  cf  his 
foe.  Her  abilities  rendered  her  fit  for  politics  and  intrigue ;  and 
the  warmth  of  her  conftitution,  which  flie  could  not  confecrate  to 
pleafuve,  adapted  her  for  buflnefs  and  aftion. 

The  progrefs  of  the  prince  did  not  obftru£t  the  neceflary  buflnefs 
of  the  fiate.  Attended  by  all  his  officers,  the  decifions  of  each  de¬ 
partment  were  carried  from  the  camp  to  every  comer -of  the  em-> 
pire.  Esprefies  ftood.ready  on  horfebackat  every  ftage;  and  the 
Imperial  mandates  were  difpatched  to  the  various  provinces  as  foon 
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fealcd  in  thb  tent  of  audience.  The  nobles,  as  was 
cu^Qiryity  in  the  capital,  attended  daily  the  ptefencc;  and  appeals 
wi*re  difeuffed  every  morning  as  regularly  as  when  the  emperor  re¬ 
mained  at  Delhi.  The  petitioners  followed  the  court;  and  a  fmall 
allowance  from  the  public  treafury  was  afligned  to  them,  as  a  com- 
penjatiou  for  their  additional  expence  in  attending  the  Imperial 
camp.  In  this  manner  Aurungzebe  arrived  at  Calhmire.  The 
beauty,  the  cool  and  falubrioUs  air  of  that  country,  induced  him  to 
relax  his  mind  for  a  Ihort  time  from  buftnefs.  He  wandered  over 
that  charming  valiey,  after  a  variety  of  pleafures;  and  he  (bon  re¬ 
covered  that  vigour  of  conflitution  which  his  attention  to  public 
buiinefs,  as  well  as  his  late  ficknefs,  had  greatly  impaired. 

The  univerfal  peace  which  had  encouraged  the  emperor  to  un¬ 
dertake  his  progrefs  to  Caflrmire,  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Diilurbances  broke  out  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat.  The  Rajas  of 
the  mountains,  thinking  the  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  em¬ 
pire  too  high,  rebelled.  Rai  Singh  was  chofen  chief  of  the  confe¬ 
deracy.  They  joined  their  forces,  and,  ifluing  from  their  narrow 
valleys,  prefented  a  confiderable  army  in  the  open  country.  Cut- 
tub,  a  general  of  experience,  was  ordered  againft  them  with  the 
troops  ftationed  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  He  arrived  before  the 
rebels,  and  encamped  in  their  prefence.  Both  armies  entrenched 
themfelves,  and  watched  the  motions  of  each  other.  The  com¬ 
manders  were  determined  not  to  fight  at  a  difadvantage ;  and  they 
continued  to  harafs  one  another  with  flying  parties,  whilft  the 
main  bodies  remained  in  their  refpe&ive  camps.  Slight  fkirmilhes 
happened  every  day,  in  which  neither  fide  arrogated  to  them¬ 
felves  any  great  advantage.  • 

The  mountaineers,  being  chiefly  of  the  Rajaput  tribe,  at  length 
refolved  to  continue  no  longer  inailive.  The  nights,  being  lighted 
Z  z  2  With 
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with  the  incrcafing  moon,  were  unfuitable  for  a  furpfriaet'Sfetir 
an  accident  happened  which  favoured  their  defigns,  ’tJni&f'  fHt: ' 
cover  of  a  flying  ffiower,  they  fell  upon  the  Moguls.  AdwktdBg 
in  a  cloud,  they  came  unperceived  to  the  intrenchmenta  (  artd  ma¬ 
ny  had  clambered  over  the  walls  before  the  fentries  gave  the 
alarm.  A  fudden  tumult  and  confufton  flew  over  the  camp j  and 
a  dreadful  flaughter  commenced.  The  Moguls  had  no  time  either 
to  arm  or  to  form.  The  horfes  broke  loofe  from  their  piquets, 
■and  rufhed,  in  diforder,  over  men,  and  tents,  and  baggage,  and 
arms.  Some  who  had  mounted  were  thrown  headlong  with  their 
horfes  over  the  tent-ropes,  and  other  embarraflments  of  the  Camp. 

A  few  in  the  mean  time  oppofed  the  enemy  in  a  tumultuous 
manner.  The  Rajaputs  themfelves  were  in  diforder.  The  confu¬ 
fton  and  terror  of  the  feene  intimidated  all.  They  withdrew  on 
both  ftdes ;  as  they  could  not  diflinguilh  friends  from  foes.  The 
night  was  full  of  horror.  Every  heart  beat  with  fear;  every  tongue 
joined  in  the  uproar;  every  eye  looked  impatiently  for  day.  The 
light  of  morning  at  length  appeared;  and  a  fudden  fltout  from 
both  armies  gave  teftimony  of  their  joy.  Preferring  certain  danger 
to  evils  which  they  could  not  diflinguilh  clearly,  each  flde,  on 
the  approach  of  battle,  difeovered  that  elevation  of  fpirit  which 
others  derive  from  vi&ory.  The  rebels  renewed  the  attack,  but  the 
Imperial  general,  who  had  improved  the  fufpenfion  of  battle,  was 
now  prepared  to  receive  them.  Rai  Singh,  with  a  body  of  his  of¬ 
ficers,  charged  in  the  front  of  the  Rajaputs,  and  fuflained  the 
whole  Chock  of  the  Moguls.  Three  hundred  perfons  of  rank, 
with  Rai  Singh,  the  general  of  the  confederates,  lay  dead  on  the 
field ;  fifteen  hundred  of  their  followers  were  flain,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  rebels  having  fled,  and  left  their  camp  Handing  to  the 
victors.  The  Imperial  general  pnrfued  the  fugitives  into  their  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  he  reduced  their  whole  coufn- 
try. 
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try,  cttd,  depriving  the  princes  of  their  hereditary  jurifdidions,  he  i^s- 

fabjeQed  the  people  to  the  authority  of  temporary  governors,  who  ' - . - < 

derived  their  power  from  Aurungzebe. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  in  the  north  and  well,  Jumla  conti-  inVafion  of 
nued  in  the  government  of  Bengal.  After  the  total  defeat  and 
flight  of  Suja,  he  returned  to  the  capital  of  his  province  to  regu¬ 
late  public  affairs,  thrown  into  confufion  by  a  length  of  hoftilities. 
Auru'ngzebe,  jealous  of  the  great  power  and  reputation  of  Jumla, 
had  ftgnified  to  that  lord,  that  his  prefence  in  the  capital  would  be 
fuan  neceifary  for  difebarging  the  duties  of  his  high  office  of  vi- 
ficr.  He  at  the  fame  time  informed  him,  that  he  longed 
much  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expreffing  in  perfon  the  high 
furie  which  he  entertained  of  his  eminent  fervices.  Jumla,  who 
preferred  the  pomp  and  activity  of  the  field  to  the  fedentary  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  clofet,  ftgnified  to  the  emperor  his  defire  of  continuing 
in  his  province;  pointing  out  a  fervice,  from  which  the  empire 
might  derive  great  advantage,  and  he  himfelf  conliderable  honour. 

Aurungzebe,  who  was  unwilling  to  difeover  his  jealoufy  to  a  the  kingdom 
man  whom  he  eileemed  as  well  as  feared,  acquiefced  in  the  pro- 
pofals  of  Jumla.  He,  however,  refolved  to  point  out  to  that  lord  an 
enemy,  which  might  divert  him  from  any  defigns  he  might  have 
to  fortify  himfelf  in  the  rich  and  (trong  kingdom  of  Bengal  againft 
the  empire.  An  army  inured  to  war  were  devoted  to  Jumla ;  and 
his  ambition  was  not  greater  than  bis  ability  to  gratify  it  in  the 
higheft  line.  To  the  north  of  Bengal  lies  the  rich  province  of  Af- 
fam,  which  difeharges  the  great  river  Baramputre  into  the  branch 
of  the  Ganges  which  pafles  by  Dacca.  The  king  of  Affiim,  fall¬ 
ing  down  this  river  in  his  fleet  of  boats,  had,  during  the  civil  wars, 
not  only  ravaged  the  lower  Bengal,  but  appropriated  to  himfelf 
what  part  of  that  country  lies  between  the  Ganges  at  Dacca  and 
the  mountains  which  environ  Aflam.  Ills  power  and  wealth  made 
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him  an  objcft  of  glory  as  well  as  of  plunder ;  and  Jumla 
an  Imperial  mandate  to  march  againft  him  with  his  army. 

Jumla,  having  filed  off  his  troops  by  fquadrons  toward  Dacca, 
joined  them  at  that  city;  and,  embarking  them  on  the  Baramptltrc, 
moved  tip  into  the  country  which  the  king  of  Affam  had  long  fub~ 
jedted  to  depredation.  No  enemy  appeared  in  the  field.  -  They 
had  withdrawn  to  the  fortrefs  of  A  zo,  which  the  king  had  built  on 
the  fide  of  the  mountains  which  looks  toward  Bengal.  Jumla  ia- 
vefted  the  place,  and  forced  the  garrilbn  to  fiurrender  at  diferetion; 
then,  entering  the  mountains  of  Affam,  defeated  the  king  in  a 
The 
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his  army,  covered  with  glory,  and  loaded  with  wealth,  into  the  A.  D. 
territory' near  the  entrance  of  the  mountains  from  Bengal.  ' - . — -j 

Exprefies  carried  the  news  of  the  fuccefs  of  Jumla  to  the  empe-  death, 
ror.  He  acquainted  Aurungzebe  that  he  had  opened  a  paffage, 
which,  in  another  feafon,  might  lead  his  arms  to  the  borders  of 
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equal  in  abilities  to  Atirun  gzebe,  with  no  part  of  the  duplicity 
which  ftampt  Come  of  the  a£tions  of  that  prince  with  meanaefa. 
Tumla,  to  his  death,  retained  the  name  of  Vifier,  though  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  dii'chargcd  by  Raja  Ragnatta,  who  did  not  Jong 

The  fecurity  which  Aurungzebe  acquired  by  the  defeat  of  fo 
many  formidable  rivals,  was  difturbed  from  a  quarter  which  add¬ 
ed  ridicule  to  danger.  In  the  territory  of  the  prince  of  MarwSr, 
near  the  city  of  Nagur,  there  lived  an  old  woman,  who  was  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  She  poffeffed  a  confiderable 
hereditary  eftate,  and  had  accumulated,  by  penury,  a  great  fum  of 
money.  Being  feized  with  a  fit  of  enthufiafm,  Ihe  became  all  of  a 
fuddenprodiga)  of  her  wealth.  Fakiers  and  fturdy  beggars,  under 
a. pretence  of  religion,  to  the  number  of  five  thoufand,  gathered 
round  her  caftle,  and  received  her  bounty.  Thefe  vagabond?,  not 
fatisfied  with  what  the  old  woman  beftowed  in  charity,  armed  them- 
fclves,  and,  making  predatory  excurfionsinto  the  country,  returned 
with.fpoil  tothe  houfeof  their  patronefs,  where  they  mixed  intem¬ 
perance  and  riot  with  devotion.  The  people,  oppreffed  by  thefe 
fandtified  robbers,  rofe  upon  them,  but  they  were  defeated  with 
great  flaughter.. 

Repeated  difafters  of  the  fame  kind  were  at  lad  attributed  to  the 
power  of  enchantment.  This  ridiculous  opinion  gaining  ground, 
fear  became  predominant  in  the  opponents  of  the  Fakiers.  The 
banditti,  acquiring  confidence  from  their  fuccefs,  burnt  and  deftroy- 
ed  the  country  for  many  leagues ;  and  furrounded  the  caftle  of  the 
pretended  enchantrefs  with  a  defart.  The  Raja  marched  againft 
them  with  his  native  troops,  but  was  defeated;  the  collectors  of 
the  Imperial  revenue  attacked  them,  but  they  were  forced  to  give 
way.  A  report  prevailed,  and  was  eagerly  believed  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  that  on  a  certain  day  of  the  moon,  the  old  lady  ufed  to  cook 
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ry  for  feveral  days,  they  folemnly  railed  Rifta- 
which  gave  them  an  excufe  for  feftivity.  In 
intemperate  joy,  Sujait  made  his  appearance, 
the  fury  of  fanatics ;  but  when  tire  idea  of  fu- 
i  difpellcd  from  the  minds  of  the  Imperialifts, 
their  fwords.  It  was  not  a 
few  owed  their  lives  to  the 
t'u  which  they  deferred,  Au- 
e  received  Sujait,  after  his  viftoiy,  could  not 
apon  his  arms,  by  the  oppo- 
o»  a  naked  army  of  mendi- 
&id  lie,  “  that  too  much  religion. among  the 
irons  as  too  liras  in  a  monarch.”  The  emperor, 
a£led  the  part  of  a  great  prince,  who  turns 
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rle  would  no  longer  trull  "his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  mat!)  whole 
.'idem  psiiions  could  not  fpare  the  life  of  a  perfotfwitli  whom  he  ■ 
ived  in  the  habits  of  friendlhip.  A  truce,  rather  than  afbfid  peace1, ' 
rad  been  patched  up  with  the  enemy ;  but  theirlove  of  depredation 
overcame  their  public  faith.  The  prince  of  Gokin  matfe  incur¬ 
ious  into  the  Decan ;  and  complaints  of  his  hoftilitW  Wpre  car- 
ied  to  Aurungzcbe.  Under  the  joint  command  of  the  Raja,  Joy 
Dingh  and  Dilerc,  a  confidera’ble  force  was  fent  againft  the  ene-  ■ 
ny.  He  fled  before  them,  and  they  entered  his  country  at  his 
leels.  The  ftrong  holds  of  hisdominions  foon  fell  into Ihe  hands  . 
if  the  Imperialifts.  Sewaji  and  his  fon  furrendered  themfelves  to  • 
joy  Singh,  and  he  fent  them  under  an  cfcort  to  Delhi ;  to  which 


D»A  of  The  emperor  Shaw  Jehan, .  after  an  imprifonment  of  feven  years 
sh,>/  jc,un.  ten  mont},s  ary  ten  (Jays,  died  at  Agra  on  the  fecond  of  Febru-  ■ 
ary  1 666.  The  fame  diforder  which  had  loft  ,  to  him  the  emr 
pire,  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.  He  languilhed  under  it  for 
fifteen  days;  and  expired  in  the. arms  of  his  daughter  Jehanara*. 
his  faithful  friend  and  companion  in  his  confinement..  Though 
Aurungzcbe  had  kept  him  with  all-  imaginable  caution  in  the  ci¬ 
tadel  of  Agra,  he  was  always  treated  with  diftindtion,  tendernefs' 
and  refpedt.  The  enfigns  of  his  former  dignity  remained  to  him  ; 
he  had  ftill  his  palace,  arid  his  garden' of  .pleafune..  No  diminu¬ 
tion  had  been  made  in.  the  number  of  his  domeftics.  He  re¬ 
tained  all  his .  women,  fingers,  dancers  and  fervants  of  every 
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Qeme  of  Aurungzebe,  without  breaking  forth  into  rage ;  and,  A- ?■ 
even  till  his  death,  none  .durft  mention  his  fon  as  emperor  of  * — 
Kindoftan. 

They  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him  the  death  of  Dara,-  Anccd<m; 
but  he  knew  it  from  the  tears  of  Jehanara.  The  particulars  of 
the  melancholy  fate  of  his  favourite  fon,  made  fuch  animpreflion 
On  his  mind,  that,  abfent  in  the  violence  of  bis  palTion,  he  took 
his  fword,  and  rulhed  to  the  gate  of  the  palace.  But  it  was  (hut ; 
aud  reminded  him  of  his  loft  condition.  Though  the  rebellion, 
of  Suja  had  enraged  him  againft  that  prince,  he  loft  his  wrath  in. 
the  fuperior  crimes  of  Aurungzebe.  He  heard  witheagernefs  every- ' 
turn  of  fortune  in  Bengal;  and  .when  the  flight  of  Suja  from 
that  kingdom  reached  his  ears,  he  abftained  from  eating  for  two 
days.  He,  however,  comforted  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  his- 
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perpetually  read  in  his  prefence  ;  and  Miillas,  who  relieved  one 
another  by  turns,  were  always  in  waiting. 

’  The  emperor,  when  firft  he  heard  of  his  father’s  illnefs,  ordered 
his  fon  Shaw  Allum  to  fet  out  with  all  expedition  to  Agra.  “  You 
have  done  no  injury,”  faid  he,  “  to  my  father;  and  he  may  blefs 
you  with  his  dying  breath.  But  as  for  me,  I  will  not  wound 
him  with  my  prefence  ;  left  rage  might  haften  death  before  his 
time.”  The  prince  rode  port  to  Agra  ;  but  Shaw  Jchiin  had  ex¬ 
pired  two  days  before  his  arrival.  His  body  was  depofited  in  the 
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/>H\  io^‘  trc^s  ’  anc,>  reduced  to' extremities,  he  threw  himfelf  updo 

e.E-, - >  -  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  and  was  carried,  -as  has  'been  already 

related,  to  Delhi.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  ordered  into  the  pre- 
fence,  and  commanded  by  the  u(her  to  make  the  ufual  obeifande 
to  the  emperor.  He  refufed  to  obey  ;  and  looking  fcornfully  up¬ 
on  Aurungzebe,  exhibited  every  mark  of  complete  contempt  of 
his  perfon.  The  emperor  was  much  offended  at  the  haughty  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  captive ;  and  he  ordered  him  to  be  inftantly  carried 
■away  from  his  fight. 

sral  night  The  principal  ladies  of  theharam,  and,  among  them,  the  daugh- 


'  ■ 
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a.  d.  proceeded  from  the  addrefs  of  jeffwmt  Singh,  The  eflB^efnv  1 

' — who  expeded  no  good  from  an  army  commanded  by  two  of-  . 

beers  who  difagreed  in  their  opinions,  recalled  them  both,  as 
has  been  already  related  ;  and  patched  up  a  temporary  peace  with 
the  enemy.  Shaifla,  disfigured  and  maimed  with  his-  wounds, 
returned  to  court  j  but  the  Maraja  retired  in  difguft  to  his  here- 


Shaifla,  at  once,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  and  a  compenfetian 
for  his  misfortunes,  was  railed  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  which 
had  been  maflged  by  deputy  ever  fince  the  death  of  Jumla.'  The 
affairs  of  the  province  Rood  in  need  of  his  prefence.  The  death  of 
Jumla  had  encouraged  the  prince  of  Arracan  to  invade  the eaftern 
divifion  of  Bengal.  Hepoffeffed  himfelf  of  all  the  country  along  the 
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Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  invafion,  Ameid,  with  Isis 
fleet,  confiding  of  about  five  hundred  fail,  and  a  conflderable • 
body  ofhorfc  and  foot,  departed  from  Dacca  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fair  fcafon  ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  days,  crofted  the  river 
Phcnny,  which  divides-Chitlagong  from  Bengal.  The  troops  of 
ArracSn  made  a  {hew  of  oppofition ;  but  they  fled  to  the  capital 
of  the  province,  which  was  about  fifty  miles  diftant.  They  fhut 
themfelvcs  lip  in  the  fort.  Amcid  purfued  them  without  delay. 
The  fleet  failed  along  the  coaft,  in  fight  of  the  army,  between 
the  ifland  of  Sindiep  and  the  fliore.  When  it  had  reached  Co- 
morea,  the  fleet  of  Arracan,  confiding  of  about  three  hundred 
Ghorabs  and  armed  boats,  made  its  appearance.  A  fmart  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  repulfed,  with  a  conflder¬ 
able  lofs  of  men,  and  thirty-fix  of  their  veflels.  Being  rein¬ 
forced  the  next  day,  thcj>  prepared  to  renew  the  fight.  Ameid, 
fearing  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  ordered  it  to  hawl  in  clofe  to  the 
Jhore,  and,  having  detached  a  thoufand  mufqueteers,  with  fome 
great,  guns,  from  his  army,  polled  them  among  the  buflies  behind 
the  fleet. 

The  enemy,  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  the  Moguls  from 
the  open  fea,  'purfued  them  with  great  eagernefs,  and  began  the 
attack  within  mufquet-fhot  of  the  land.  The  Moguls  defended 
themfelvcs  with  refolution.  The  enemy  prefled  on  furioufly,  and 
began  to  board  their  boats.  The  whole  fleet  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  deferoved,  had,  not  the  detachment  upon  the  ihore 
advanced  to  the  water’s  edge,  keeping  up  fuch  a  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  with  guns  and  fmall  arms,  as  obliged  them  to  put 
off.  to  fea.  Many  were,  however,  difabled  ip  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  efcape,  and  they  were  fo  much  difeouraged,  that  they  fled 
up  the  river,  and  fecured  themfelvcs’  behind  the  fort.  Ameid, 
without  delay,  laid  fiege  to  the  place.  The  enemy  loft-  their 
courage 
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ctantcge  with  their  fuccefs.  They  behaved  in  a  daflardly  manner.  A.  D.  .665. 
1116  town  was  very  ftrong,  and  well  fupplied  with  artillery,  ,Hlg'  I”?6-, 
(lores,  and  provifions.  They,  however,  all  evacuated  it,  except¬ 
ing  fifty  men,  who  remained  with  the  governor ;  and  furrender- 
ed  at  diferetion.  The  fugitives  were  purfued  ;  and  two  thoufand 
being  furrounded  on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  were  taken  and 
fold  for  (laves.  Aineid  found  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  place,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
(lores.  He  named  the  town  Iflamabad  ;  and  annexed  the  whole 
province  to  the  £in0dom  of  Bengal. 
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C.  H  A  P,  VI. 

Origin  of  the  quarrel  with  Pcrpa— Conduct  of  Shaw  Abas— 
Autungzebe  endeavours  to  appeafe  him — He  prepares  for  war— 
Writes  a  letter  to  the  viper — which  is  intercepted — The  emperor 
ffpecls  (he  Perfian  italics — A  proclamation— A  majfacre  threat¬ 
ened—  Confirmation  at  Delhi — The  princefs  Jehandra  arrives 
from  Agra  to  appeafe  the  Perfans—The  viper  exculpates  him- 
fcf—Thc  Perftnn  nobility  received  into  favour — March  of  the 
err.pcrm — Death  and  character  of  Shaw  Abas — Peace  with 
Pcrpa — Revolt  of  the  prince  Shaw  Allum — He  returns  to  bis 
. dm.) — War  with  the  Afgans— Magnificent  reception  of  the  king  of 
Bucharia. 


TH  E  emperor  'having,  hy  his  addrefs,  as  well  as  hy  his 
crimes,  extricated  himfelf  from  domeftic  hoftilities,  was 
iuddenly  involved  in  a  foreign  war.  The  Perfians,  who  with  a 
prepo'terous  negligence,  had  remained  quiet  during'  the  civil 
•  diflentions  in  India,  fhewed  a  difpofition  to  attack  Aurungzebe, 
after  . his  fortune  and  condu&  had  firmly  eftablilhed  him  on  the 
throne.  But  various  reafons  had  induced  Shaw'Abas  the  Second, 
who,  with  no  mean  abilities,  held  then  the  feepter  of  Perfia,  to  avoid 
coming,  to  extremities  v.ith  the  houfe  of  Timur,  when  all  its 
branches  were  in  arms.  The  unfuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the 
•jneonquered  tribes  along  the  Indian  ocean, had  drained  his  treafury ; 
and  Molubet,  who  remained  in  a  ilate  of  neutrality  in  the 
northern 
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Tmfelet  retired  from  the  prefence,  and  wrote  letters  to  Auning-  A.  d.  <m. 
eehe.  The  emperor  of  Perfia,  in  the  mean  time,  ordered  every 
neceffary  preparation  for  war.  The  troops  ftationed  on  the  fkirtc  JiLtwS" 
of  the  empire  were  commanded  to  affemble ;  new  levies  were  made ;  111  v,*ln 
and  a  general  ardour  for  an  invafion.of  India,  ran  through  all 
thePerfian  dominions.  Aurungzcbe,  upon  receiving-  the  letters 
of  Tirbiet,  wrote  an  immediate  anfwer  to  that  lord.  He  laid  the 
the  whole  blame  on  the  inadvertence  and  ignorance  of  a  clerk  in 
office* ;  declaring,  in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  that  he  never  meant 
an  affront  to  the  ilhiftrious  houfe  of  Sefi.  “  The  title  of  Allum- 
gire,”  faid  he,  “  is  adopted  from  an  ancient  cuftorn,  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  pofterity  of  Timur.  It  is  only  calculated  to 
imprefs  fubje&s  with  awe,  not  to  infult  independent  princes. 

The  prefents,  which  I  fent,  are  the  beft  teftimony  of  my  refped 
for  Shaw  Abas  ;  but  if  that  prince  is  bent  on  war,  I  am  ready  to 
meet  him  on  my  frontiers  with  an  army.  Though  I  love  peace 
with  my  neighbours;  I  will,  not  proftrate  my  dignity  before  their 
ungovernable  paffions.” 
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An  accident,  however,  happened,  which  threw  him  intp.  great 
perplexity,  and  fiopt  his  progrefs.  . 

Amir  Chan,  the  Imperial  governor  of  the  province  of  Cabal, 
having  feized  four  Tartars  who  had  been  fent  as  fpies  by  Shaw 
Abas,  to  explore  the  ftate  of  the  frontiers  of  India,  fent  them  pri- 
foners  to  Delhi.  The  emperor  delivered  them  over  for  examina¬ 
tion  to  Alimad,  one  of  his  principal  nobles.  Alimad,  having 
carried  the  Tartars-  to  his  own  houfe,  began  to  alk  them  queflions 
concerning  their  commiffion  from  the  king  of,  Perfia.  They  re- 
mained  filent,  and  he  threatened  them  with  the  torture.  ’  One 
of  them  immediately  fnatched  a  fword  from  the  fide  of  one  of 
Ahmad’s  attendants ;  and,  with  one  blow,  laid  that  lord  dead  at 
his  feet.  Three  more,  who  were  in  the  room,  were  flam.  The 
Tartars  arming  themfelves  with  the  weapons,  of  the  dead,  iflhed 
forth,  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  crowd,  and,  notwithftanding  all 
the  vigilance,  a&ivity,  and  promiles  of  Aurungzebe,  they  were  neves 
heard  of  more.  The  emperor,  naturally  fufpicious,  began  to  flip- 
pofe  that  the  Perflan  nobles  in  his  fervice  had  fecreted  the  fpies. 
He  became  dark  and  cautions,  placing  his  emifi'aries  round1  the 
lioufes  of  thofe  whom  he  moft  fufpefied. 

Advices,  in  the  mean-  time,  arrived  at  Delhi,  that  Abas,  having 
finilhed  his  preparations,  was  in  full  march,  with  a  well-appointed 
army,  toward  India.  A  letter  was  intercepted  from  that  prinee 
to  Jaffier,  the  vifier,  a  Perflan  by  defeent.  It  appeared  from  the 
letter,  that  a  confpiracy  was  formed  by  all  the  Perflan  nobility  in 
the  fervice  of  India,  to  betray  Aurungzebe  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  ihould  he  take  the  field.,.  The  emperor  was  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  perplexity.  His  rage,  for  once,  got  the  better  of  his  prudence. 
He  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  city-guards,  to  furround  all  the 
houfes  of  the  Perfian  nobility.  He  ifliied  forth,  at  the  lame  time. 
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a  prSClafnation,  that  none  of  them  Ihould  ftir  abroad  upon  pain  of  n  i 
dearth  He  called  the  Mogul  lords  to  a  council ;  he  fecured  thc-ir 
fidelity, by  reprefenting  to  them  the  urgency  of  the  danger;  and, 
contrary  to  his  ufual  coolnefs  and  moderation,  he  fwore,  by  the 
living  God,  that  Ihould  he  find  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
confpiracy,  he  would  put  every  one  of  the  Perfian  nobility  to  the 

The  proclamation  was  fcarce  promulgated,  when  Tirbiet  ar-  ui.ichoc 
rived  from  Pcrfia.  ’  He  prefented  himfelf  before  the  emperor;  q. 
and  informed  him,  that  at  his  departure  he  had  been  called  before 
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cars  of  men  were  turned  to  every  quarter.  The  doors  were  o3V 
iliut.  There  was  a  kind  of  filent  commotion;  a  dread  fol  in¬ 
terval  of  fufpencc.  Ideal  founds  were  taken  for  the  fignal  of 
death  ;  and  the  timorous  feemed  to  hug  themfelves  in  the  vifiotl- 
ary  fecurity  of  their  houfes.  The  Pcrfians  had,  in  the  mean  time,, 
collected  their  dependents.  They  flood  armed  in  the  courts. be¬ 
fore  their  refpedtive  houfes,  and  were  prepared  to  defend  -th^jr 
lives,  or  to  revenge  their  deaths  with  their  valour. 

Things  remained  for  two  days  in  this  awful  flotation. 
Aurungv.ebe  himfelf  became,  for  tlie  firft  time,  irrefolute.  ije 
tvas  alike  fearful  of  granting  pardon  and  of  infiidting  punifhmeut. 
There  was  danger  on  both  fides ;  and  his  invention,  fertile  as  it, 
was  in  expedients,  could  point  out  no  refource.  He  endeavoured, 
by  promifea  and  fair  .pretences,  to.-get;  the,  principals,  into  his 
hands.  But  they  had .  taken  the  alarm,  and  np  one  would  truft, 
himfelf  to  the  clemency  of;  an  enraged  defpot.  Upon  the  firft 
intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,,  the  emperor  wrote  to  his  lifter  Je- . 
hanara,  who  refilled  at  . Agra,.  . to  coipS  with  all  ;e,xpedmpn  to  Delhi. 
The  Eerfnn  nobles,  he  knew,  had  been  attached  to  Shaw  Jcbin, 
to  wh'ofe  favour. they  had  owed  their  promotion  in  the  empire; 
and  he  hoped  that  'they,  would  liften  to  the  advice  of  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  prince  whom  they  loved.  He  himfelf  remained,, 
in  the  mean,. time,  fullen  and  dark  :  he  fpoke  to  none,  his  whole- 
foul  being  involved  in  thought. 

Taerand  Cubad,  two  of  the  noli  powerful,  moft  popular,  and 
rcfpeftable  of  the  Mogul  nobles,  'prefen ted  themfelves,  at  length, 
before  the  emperor.  They ‘reprefented  to  . him,  that  it:  would  be 
both  unjuft  and  impolitic  to.  facrificc  the  lives  of  fo  many  great 
men  to  bare  fufpicion;  for  that  no  proofs  of  their  guilt  had 
hitherto  appeared,. but -frpm .th'e  hands  of  an  enemy,  whjp  might 
«  ■  have 
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have"  devifcd  this  method,  to  fow  divifion  and  diffention  in  a 
ootilHry  which  he  propofed  to  invade.  That  the  Perfian  nobles 
had  become  powerful  in  the  Rate  from  their  high  military  com¬ 
mands,  their  great  wealth,  the  immenfe  number  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers;  that  the  common  danger  had  united  them;  that  the 
attack  upon  them  would  not  prove  a  mafl'acre  but  a  civil  war. 
That  the  Patan  nobility,  warlike,  numerous,  difaffe&ed,  ftill 
hankering  after  their  ancient  domination  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  folly  of  their  princes,  as  much  as  by  the  valour- 
of  the  Moguls,  would  not  fail  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  fcale 
of  the  Perfian6 ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  of  opinion,  that: 
peaceable  meafures  ihould  be  adopted  toward  domeftic  traitors,, 

-  at  leaft  till  the  danger  of  foreign  war  Ihould  be  removed.. 

The  arguments  of  the  two  lords  had  their  due  weight  with  the 
emperor.  He  declared  himfelf  for  lenient  meafures  ;  but  how  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  with  honour  to  himfelf,  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  The  princefs  Jehanara  arrived,  in  the  mean  time, 
from  Agra.  She  had  travelled  from  that  city  to  Delhi,  on  an 
elephant,  in  lefs  than  two  days,  though  the  diftance  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Her  brother  received  her  with  joy.  After  a  ffiort 
conference,  fne  prelented  herfelf,  in  her  chair,  at  the  door  of  the 
vifier's  houfe.  b  he  gates  were  immediately  thrown  open ;  and 

-  {he  was  ulhcrcd  into  the  apartments  of  the  women.  The  vifit 
was  a  mark  of  l'uch  confidence,  and  lb  great  an  honour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vificr,  that,  leaving  the  princefs  to  he  ■  entertained  by  the 
ladies,  he  haftened,  without  even  -feeing  her  himfelf,  or  waiting 
for  hex  requeft  to  the  emperor.  When  he  entered  the  hall  of 
audience,  he  proftrated  himfelf  before  the  throne.  Aunmgzfbc 
defeended,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  embraced  him  in  the  molt 
friendly  manner.  He  then  put  the  letter,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  the  difturbance,  in  die  viiier’s  hand. 


partly  in.  the  wrong,  carries  in  itfelf  an  e 
®y  miftake ;  and  I  promife  to  forgive 
fatisfied  of  my  favour,  as  I  am  determined 
tit Ade  and  loyalty.  My  father,  and  even  r 


looked  fternly  upon  Aurungzebe ;  and  faid,  in  a  fcornful  man¬ 
ner,  “  Since  you  have  been  pleafed  to  pardon  us  for  offences 
which  we  did  not  commit;  vve  can  do  no  lefs  than  forget  the 
errors  which  you  have  made.’’  The  emperor,  pretending  that 
he  did  not  hear  Amin  diftinitly,  ordered  him  to  repeat  his 
words;  which  he  did  twice,  in  a  haughty  and  high  tone  of 
voice.  The  eyes  of  Aurungzebe  kindled  with  rage!  He  feized  a 
fword,  which  lay  by  his  fide  on  the  throne.  He  looked  around 
to  fee,  whether  any  of  the  nobles  prepared  to  refent  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity.  TJhey  flood  in  filent  affonifhment.  He 
fat  down;  and  his  fury  beginning  to  abate,  he  talked  to  the  vifier 
about  the  beft  manner  of  carrying  on  the  Perfian  war. 


The  minds  of  the  people  being  fettled  from  the  expended  dif-  Auranjiite 
turbances,  Aurungzebe  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  army  the 
had  already  affcmbled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi;  and  the 
Imperial  tettte  were  pitched  on  the  road  toward  the  north.  He 
marched  in  a  few  days  at  the  head  of  a  great  force;  but  the 
{tor m  which  he  feared,  difiipated  without  falling.  When  he  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lahore,  expreffes  arrived  from  his  fon,  who 
.  commanded 
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commanded  the  army  of  obfervation  on  the  frontiers  of  Perliaj 
with  intelligence  that  Shaw  Abas,  who  had  languilhed  for  fosie 
time  under  a  neglefted  difeafe,  expired  in  hi:;  camp  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September.  This  accident,  of  which  a  more  ambitious 
monarch  titan  Aurungzebe  might  have  taken  advantage,  ferved 
only  to  change  the  refolutions  of  that  prince  from  war.  He.con- 
fidcred  that  nature  feemed  to  have  defigned  the  two  countries  for 
feparate  empires,  from  the  immenfe  ridge  of  mountains  which 
divide  them  from  one  another,  by  an  ahr.oft  impaffable  line. 

Shaw  Abas  was  a  prince  of  abilities,  and  when  toured,  fond  of 
expedition  and  delighting  in  war.  He  was  juft  in  his  decifions,mild 
in  his  temper,  and  affable  inhisconverfation.  DefHtute  of  prejudices 
of  every  kind,  he  made  no  diftindiion  of  countries,  none  of  fyftems 
of  religion.  He  encouraged  men  of  worth  of  every  nation ;  they 
had  accefs  to  his  perfon,  lie  heard  and  redreffed  their  grievances, 
•and  rewarded  their  merit.  He  was,  however,  jealous  of  his  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  he  was  determined  to  be  obeyed.  He  could  forgive 
the  guilty,  upon  being  convinced  of  their  contrition  ;  but  an  infult 
on  his  dignity  he  would,  never  forgive.  His  paffions  were  na¬ 
turally  ftrong ;  he  broke  often  forth  like  a  fiafh  of  lightning ; 
but  when  he  was  mod  agitated,  a  calm  was  near ;  and  he 
feemed  to  be  afliamed  of  the  trifles  which  ruffled  his  temper.  He 
loved  juftice  for  its  own  fake;  and  though  his  exceffes  in  wine 
gave  birth  fometimes  to  folly,  they  never  gave  rife  to  an  adt  of 
injuftice.  He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  women ;  and  his  love 
of  variety  produced  the  diftemper  of  which  he  died; 

Upon  the  death  of  Shaw  Abas,  his  uncle  remained  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Perfian  army.  He  fent  a  meffenger  to  Xurungzebe, 
acquainting  him  of  the  deatlaof  his  nephew  ;  and  that  he  left  him 
to  chufc  either  peace  or  war.  The  emperor  returned  for  anfwer, 
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A  p.  ■  ■' ' ' .  therefore,  to  his  father,  that  Dilerc  had  entered  into  a  treasonable 
■ui-v-Li  corrcfpondcnce  with  the  enemy.  Aurungzebe  wa6  deceived,  and  • 

pefign;  of  Shaw  Alltur.,  who  had  returned  to  the  Decan,  refided  in  the 
siiaivTlluni  city  of  Aurangabad.  To  difappoint  Dilcre  in  his  profpeft  of 
fame,  was  not  the  only  view  of  the  prince.  He  .meditated  a 
revolt,  and  lie  was  afraid. of  Dilere.  His  father’s  orders  wife  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  wifhes.  He  had  received  inftruftions  from  court 
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felzetls  find  they  broke  up  t! 


behind,  continued  the  purfuit  with  great  vivacity, 
did  not,  however,  fecond  the  warmth  of  the  prince, 
afraid  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Dilere ;  and  threw  et 
in  the  way  -which  could  retard  their  own  march. 


iW.re.  m  the  meantime,  apprized  Aurungzebc,  by  repeated  Emptier 
to  )■  .  ot  the  revolt  of  his  fon.  The  Imperial  ftandard  was  alarmcu- 

in  n’  diatelv  erected  without  the  walls;  and  the  emperor  himfeJf 
took  the  field  the  very  day  on  which  he  received  the  letters. 

He  took  the  rout  of  Agra,  with  great  expedition.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  city  in  three  days ;  and  he  immediately  detached  a 
force  to  take  pofi'effion  of  the  important  pafs  of  Narwar.  Orders 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  to  Dilere  to  march  to  Ugein,  the 
capital  of  Malava,  and  there  to  join  the  troops  of  the  province. 
Reinforced  by  thefe,  he  was  directed  to  encamp  behind  the  Nir- 
bidda,  which  divides  the  Decan  from  the  rod  of  India;  and  there 
3  D  q  to 
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to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  prince.  Dilere,  with  his  ufual  n&ivizfi 
complied  with  the  orders ;  and  prefented  formidable  lines,  mounted 
with  artillery,  at  the  fords  of  the  river. 

The  prince,  apprized  of  the  ftrong  pofition  of  Dildre,  and  the 
rapid  preparations  of  Anrungzcbe,  returned  toward  Aurangabad. 
He  wrote,  from  that  city,  letters  to  his  father.  He  pretended  that 
he  had  only  executed  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  in  purfuing  Di- 
Are.  Aurungzebc  feemed  fatisfied  with  this  excufe.  His  fon 
uras  formidable,  and  lie  rcfolved  by  degrees  to  diveft  him  of  his 
dangerous  power.  A  rebellion  was  thus  begun  and  ended  with¬ 
out  fhedding  blood.  The  art  of  the  father  was  confpicuous  in  the 
fon.  They  looked  upon  one  another  with  jealoufy  and  fear ;  and 
it  was  remarkable,  that  when  both  were  in  the  field,  and  ready  to 
engage,  they  had  carried  their  politenefs  fo  far  as  not  to  utter,  on 
either  fide,  a  Tingle  word  of  reproach.  The  emperor  himfelf,  not- 
wilhftanding  his  preparations,  affefied  to  fay  to  his  nobles,  that  he 
was  per fedll y  convinced  of  the  loyalty  of  his  fon. 

The  true  fentiments  of  Aurungzcbe,  however,  appeared  in  the 
diflinguifhing  honours  which  he  bellowed  on  Dilere.  That  lord 
had  rendered  eminent  Cervices  to  the  empire.  In  his  march  to  the 
Dccan  againft  Adil  Shaw,  he  had  reduced  fome  refractory  Rajas  in 
tiie  mountains,  who  having  joined  in  a  confederacy,  refufed  to 
pay  their  tribute,  lie  deviated  from  his  rout  into  the  country  of 
Rundela,  and  attacked,  in  his  territory,  the  Raja  of  Hoda.  The 
fpoils  of  the  enemy  made  ample  amends  for  the  tribute  which  had 
been  with-hcld.  Near  two  millions,  in  jewels  and  coin,  were  re¬ 
mitted  by  Dilfre  to  the  Imperial -treafury.  The  tribute  of  the  re¬ 
duced  princes  was  inereafed;  and  the  fuccefsful  general  himfelf 
became  rich  at  the  expence  of  his  foes.  Aurungzebe  added  ho¬ 
nours  to  his  wealth;  and,  without  throwing  any  reflections  on 
his 


the  enemy,  he  refolvetl  to  attack  them 
whom  lie  had  colleGed  from  their  hill 
directed  his  march  toward  the  ferry  of 
determined  refolution  to  give  bat’tle  tc 


equally  defirous  of  engaging,  crolfed  1 
of  their  belt  troops,  and  advanced  i 
Morad,  who  commanded  the  van  of  t 
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(Vi'crcl  in  band,  with  the  enemy  before  they  had  formed.  They 
were  thrown  into  confufton ;  but  they  obftinately  kept  their  ground, 
and  began  to  furround  Morad.  Camil,  in  the  mean  time,  advan¬ 
ced  with  the  main  body.  The  battle  became  obflinate  and  doubt¬ 
ful.  Mahommed  behaved  with  a  fpirit  worthy  of  his  new  digni¬ 
ty.  The  reft  of  his  army'haftened  to  his  relief;  but  before  their 
arrival  he  was  defeated,  and  he  involved  thewholein  his  own  flight. 
The  Nilab,  unfortunately  for  the  fugitives,  was  four  miles  in 
their  rear.  They  were  purfued  by  Camil  to  the  banks.  They 
plunged  into  the  river.  More  were  drowned  than  fell  by  the 
fword.  The  reft  were  diffipated ;  and  the  infurreftion  feemed  to  be 
entirely  -qualhed. 

Camil,  after  this  fignal  victory,  entered  the  country  of  the  re¬ 
bels  with  his  army.  The  governor  of  Cabul  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
detached  five  thoufand  men,  under  his  lieutenant  Shumfhlr,  to  op- 
pofe  the  Afgans.  Camil  fat  down  before  their  ftrong  holds.  They 
colledted  an  army  at  the  heads  of  their  valleys,  and  marched  down 
upon  the  Imperialifts.  Their  troops  were  now  more  numerous 
than  before,  but  not  lefs  unfortunate.  They  fell  in,  upon  their 
inarch,  with  Shumftur,  whofe  army  had  been  augmented  to  fifteen 
thoufand.  The  battle  was  obflinate;  and  the  Afgans  derived  their 
own  defeat  from  their  impetuous  valour.  Strangers  to  regularity 
and  command,  they  rulhed,  without  any  form,  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy,  and  being  fingiy  overcome,  all  at  laft  took  to  flight. 
They  left  fome  thoufands  dead  on  the  fpot:,  the  furvivors  diffipat¬ 
ed  themfelves  in  their  mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  plain  "country,  who  dre^td  the  incur- 
fions  of  thefe  rude  mountaineers,  fent  deputations  to  the  emperor 
to  requeft  a  force  fufficient  to  extirpate  the  rebels.  In  confequence 
of  this  application,  ten  thoufand  chofen  troops  were  ordered  into 


Having  remained  feven  months  in  the  capital,-  he  was  conduced 
•with  the  fame  pomp  and  magnificence  to  Surat,  where  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Arabia, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Obfervations — Education  of  Eaftern  princes— Genius  of  Anrnngzebc 
—His  attention  to  juftice— Contempt  of  pomp — Aufterity— Clemen¬ 
cy — Knowledge — Public  buildings — Encouragement  to  letters _ 

Charity — Skill  in  war — Learning— Manly  exercifes— Continence _ 

Accejfiblenefs—Amufements— Ceremonies  of  reception— Creation  of 
■nobles — Bufmefs  of  the  morning — noon — and  evening — Obfrva- 


npHOUGH  Hidory  lofes  half  her  dignity  in  defcending  to  Obferration;, 
A  unimportant  particulars,  when  lhe  brings  information, 

(lie  cannot  fail,  even  in  her  mod  negligent  drcfs,  to  pleafe.  The 
lingular  good  fortune  and  abilities  of  Aurungzebe  damp  a  kind  of 
confetjuence  on  every  circumdance,  which  contributed  to  raife  him 
to  a  throne,  which  his  merit  deferved  to  poffefs  without  a  crime. 

The  line  of  his  public  conduct,  in  riling  to  the  fummit  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  has  already  been  followed  with  Come  precifion;  but  his  private 
life,  which  prepared  him  for  the  greatnefs  at  which  he  had  now 
arrived,  remains  dill  in  the  diade.  To  bring  forward  the  objects 
which  have  hitherto  lain  didant  and  dim  behind,  will  heighten 
the  features  of  the  picture,  and  perhaps  recommend  it  to  thole  who 
with  to  fee  the  glare  of  great  trap-factions  tempered  with  nnec- 

3  E  The 
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The  education  of  the  natives  of  Alia  is  confined;  that  of  yiwng 
private.  They  are  fhut  up  in  theharam 
arom  infancy  till  their  feventh  or  eighth  year;  or,  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  abroad,  it  is  only  under  the  care  of  eunuchs,  a  race 
of  men  more  effeminate  than  the  women  whom  they  guard/,  Chil¬ 
dren,  therefore,  imbibe  in  early  youth  little  female  cunning  and 
difiimulalion,  with  a  tin&ure  of  all  thofe  inferior  paffions  and 
prejudices  which  are  improper  for  public  life.  The  indolence  na¬ 
tural  to  the  climate,  is  encouraged  by  example.  They  loll  -whole 
clays  on  liueen  topnas;  tney  learn  to  make  nofegays  of  falfe  flow¬ 
ers  with  lafte,-  to  bathe  in  rofe-water,  to  anoint  themfelves  with 
perfumes,  whilft  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  foul  Iofe  their  vigour, 
through  want  of  cultivation. 

Princes  are  permitted,  at  ten  years  of  age,  to  appear  in  the  hall 
of  audience.  A  tutor  attends  them,  who  impofes  upon  them  no 
reftraint.  They  receive  little  benefit  from  his  inftru&ions,  and 
they  advance  frequently  into  life  without  having  their  minds  em- 
bued  with  any  confiderablc  knowledge  of  letters.  They  are  mar¬ 
ried  to  fome  beautiful  woman  at  twelve,  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  a  boy,  in  pofleffion  of  fuch  an  enchanting  play-thing  as  a 
young  wife,  will  give  much  attention  to  the  dry  ftudy  of  gram- 
,mat.  The  abilities  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  extricated,  when  they  advanced  in  life,  their  minds 
from  the  effedts  of  thi3  ruinous  mode  of  palling  youth.  The  moll 
of  them  were  men  of  letters,  and  given  to  inquiry;  but  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  education  of  their  children,  could  not  altogether  lu- 
perlede  the  inherent  prejudices  of  their  country. 

Shaw  Jehan  was  extremely  anxious  in  training  up  his  fons  in 
all  the  literature  and  knowledge  of  the  Eaft.  He  delivered  each  of 
them  into  the  hands  of  men  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  letters ;  he  rai- 
fed 
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hibiiCc],  upon  every  ocrafion,  an  utter  averfion  to  flatterers:  he 
admmed  .iut,  hi  o  i  c  of  difl'olute  manners.  The 

fi  ft  b  t  i  i^h  ft  c  t,  the  latter  difgraced  him  as 

the  guardian  of  1  e  n  1  >  1  as  of  the  property,  of‘  the 

people,  iuuficmns,  dancers,  and  fingers,  he  baniihed  from  his 
court,  as  foes  to  granny  and  virtue.  Mimics,  aftors,  and  buffoons, 
lie  drove  from  his  palace,  as  an  ufelefs  race  of  men. 

His  drefs  was  always  plain  and  fimple.  He  wore,  upon’fefti- 
val  days  only,  cloth  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels.  He,  however, 
changed  his  drefs  twice  a-day,  being  remarkably  cleanly  in  his  per- 
fon.  When  he  rofe  in  the  morning,  he  plunged  into  the  bath, 
and  then  retired  for  a  fhort  time  to  prayers.  Religion  fuited  the 
ferious  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  he  at  laft  became  an  enthufiaft 
through  habit.  In  his  youth  he  never  ffirred  abroad  on  Friday; 
and  fhould  he  happen  to  be  in  the  field,  or  on  a  hunting  party, 
he  fufpended  all  bufinefs  and  diverfions.  Zealous  for  the  faith  of 
Mahommed,  he  rewarded  profelytes  with  a  liberal  hand,  though  he 
did  not  chufe  to  perfecute  thofe  of  different  perfuafions  in  matters 
of  religion. 

He  carried  lus  auflerity  and  regard  for  morality  into  the  throne. 
He  made  ftri£t  laws  againft  vices  of  every  kind.  He  was  fevere 
againfl  adultery  and  fornication ;  and  againft  a  certain  unnatural 
crime,  he  iffued  various  edicts.  In  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he 
was  indefatigable,  vigilant,  and  exaft.  He  fat  almoft  every  day 
in  judgment,  and  he  chofe  men  of  virtue,  as  well  as  remarkable  for 
their  knowledge  in  thelaw,  for  his  affelfors.  When  the  cattfe  ap¬ 
peared  intricate,  it  was  left  to  'the  examination  of  the  bench  of 
judges,  in  their  common  and  ufual  court.  They  were  to  report 
upon  fuch  caufes  as  had  originated  before  the  throne;  and  the  em¬ 
peror. 
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peror,  after  weighing  their  reafous  with  caution,  pronounced 
judgment,  and  determined  the  fuit. 

In  the  courts  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  even  often  on 
the  benches  on  which  his  deputies  fat  in  judgment,  he  kept  fpies 
upon  their  conduct.  Though  thefe  were  known  to  exift,  their 
perfons  were  not  known.  The  princes,  his  ions,  as  well  as  the 
other  viceroys,  were  in  conilant  terror ;  nor  durft  they  exercife 
the  lead  degree  of  oppreffion  againft  the  fubjea,  as  every  thing 
found  its  way  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor.  They  w^re  turned  out 
of  their  office  upon  the  lead  well-founded  complain! ;  and  when 
they  appeared  in  the  prefence,  the  nature  of  their  crime  was  put 
in  writing  into  their  hands.  Stript  of  their  eftates  and  honours, 
they  were  obliged  to  appear  every  day  at  court,  as  an  example  to 
others ;  and  after  being  punilhed  for  fome  time  in  this  manner, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  crime,  they  were  reltored  to  fa¬ 
vour  ;  the  mod  guilty  were  banifhed  for  life. 

Capital  punifhments  were  almod  totally  unknown  under  Aurung- 
zebe.  The  adherents  of  his  brothers,  who  contended  with  him  for 
the  empire,  were  freely  pardoned  when  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
When  they  appeared  in  his  prefence,  they  were  'received  as  new 
fubjeas,  not  as  inveterate  rebels.  Naturally  mild  and  moderate 
through  policy,  he  feemed  to  forget  that  they  had  not  been  always 
his  friends.  When  he  appeared  in  public,  he  clothed  his  fea¬ 
tures  with  a  complacent  benignity,  which  plcafed  all.  Thofe  who 
had  trembled  at  his  name,  from  the  fame  of  his  rigid  judice, 
when  they  faw  him,  found  tliemfelves  at  eafe.  They  could  ex- 
prefs  themfelves,  in  his  prefence,  with  the  greated  freedom  and 
compofure.  His  affability  gave  to  them  confidence;  and  he 
fecured  to  hitnfelf  their  edeem  by  the  drift  impartiality  of  his 
decilions. 

His 
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His  long  experience  in  bufinefs,  together  with  the  acutenefo 
and  retentivenefs  of  his  mind,  rendered  him  matter  even  of  the 
detail  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  He  remembered  the  rents,  he 
avas  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ufages  of  every  particular 
difuia.  He  was  wont  to  write  down  in  his  pocket-book,  every 
thing  that  occurred  to  him  through  the  day.  He  formed  a  fyftem- 
atical  knowledge  of  every  thing  concerning  the  revenue,  from 
his  notes,  to  which,  upon  every  neceffary  occafion,  he  recurred. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  even  the  colledtors  in  the 
dittridts,  when  he  examined  either,  on  the  ftate'of  ther  refpedtive 
departments,  were  afraid  of  mifreprefentation  or  ignorance.  The 
firft  ruined  them  for  ever;  the  latter  turned  them  out  of  their 
offices- 

His  public  buildings  partook  of  the  temper  of  his  own  mind. 
They  were  rather  ufefal  than  fplendid.  At  every  ftage,  from 
Cabul  to  Aurangabad,  from  Guzerat  to  Bengal,  through  the  city 
of  Agra,  he  built  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Thefc  were  maintained  at  the  public  expence.  They  were  fupplied 
with  wood,  with  utenfils  of  cookery,  with  a  certain  portion  of 
rice  and  other  provifions.  The  houfes  which  his  predeceflfors  had 
eredted  on  by-roads,  were  repaired ;  bridges  were  built  on  thefmall 
rivers ;  and  boats  furnilhed  for  patting  the  large. 

3n  all  the  principal  cities  of  India,  the  emperor  founded  uni- 
verfities  ;  in  every  inferior  town  he  eredted  fchools.  Matters, 
paid  from  the  treafury,  were  appointed  for  the  inftrudtion  of 
youth.  Men  of  known  abilities,  honour,  and  learning,  were 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  progrefs  which  the  learners  made, 
and  to  prevent  indolence  and  inattention  in  the  matters.  Many 
houfes  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  and  maimed  were  eredted  j 
which  were  endowed  wilh  a  revenue  from  the  crown.  The 
emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  colledted  all  the  books  which  could 
3  be 
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archer,  he  threw  tiic  lance  with  grace;  and  he  was  fo  good  a 
horfeman,  that  few  men  durft  follow  him  in  the  chacc.  He  un¬ 
derflood  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  fo  well,  that  he  (hot  deer  on  full 
fpced  from  his  liorfe.  When  he  wandered  over  the  country'ia 
purfuit  of  game,  ■  he  did  not  forget  the  concerns  of  the  Rate.  He 
examined  the  nature  of  the  foil,  he  enquired  even  of  common 
labourers  concerning  its  produce.  He  underlined,  and,  therefore,, 
encouraged  agriculture.  He  iffued  an  edict,  that  the  rents  fhould 
not  be  raifed  on  thofe  who,  by  their  induftry,  had  improved  their 
farms.  He  mentioned,  in  the  edict,  that  fuch.  practice  was  at 
once  unjuft  and  impolitic  ;  that  it  checked  the  fpirit  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  impoverifhed  the  ftate:  “  And  what  joy,”  faid  he,, 
“  can  Aurungzcbe  have  in  pofiefling  wealth  in  the  midftof  public 
diflrefs?” 

.  Though  he  entertained  many  women,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  his  country,  it  was  only  for  ftate.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  his  lawful  wives,  and  thefe  only  in  fucceffion  ;  when  one 
either  died  or  became  old.  He  fpent  very  little  time  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  his  women.  He  rofe  every  morning  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  went  into  the  bathing-chamber;  which  communicated 
witli  a  private  chapel,  to  which  he  retired  for  half  an  hour,  to 
prayers.  Returning  into  his  apartments  from  chapel,  he  fpent 
half  an  hour  in  reading  fomc  book  of  devotion;  and  then  went 
into  the  haram  to  drefs.  He  entered  the  chamber  of  juftice  gene¬ 
rally  about  feven  o’clock  ;  and  there  fat  with  the  judges,  read 
petitions,  and  decided  caufes  till  nine.  Juftice  was  difpenfed  in  a 
fummary  manner ;  and  rewards  and  runifliments  were  imme¬ 
diate  ;  the  difputes,  which  were  not  clear,  having  been  already- 
weighed  by  the  judges  in  their  own  court.  1 

a.  The 
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•  fhS  people  in  general  had  acc 

an^  there  they  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  their  gricvar 
(teftrefies  before  their  fovereign.  Aurungzebc  ordered 
a  fdm  of  money  to  be  placed  by  his  fide  on  the  bench; 
relieved  the  necelfitous  with  his  own  hand.  Large  fums 
this  manner  expended  everyday;  and,  as  the  court  was  ■ 
all,  the  unfortunate  found,  invariably,  a  refource  in  the  I 
bounty. 

The  emperor  retired  at  nine  to  breakfafl:;  and  continued 
an  hour  with  his  family.  He  then  came  forth  into  a  balcony, 
which  faced  the  great  fquare.  He  fat  there  to  review  his  ele¬ 
phants,  which  patted  before  him  in  gorgeous  caparifons.  He 
fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  the  battles  of  tygers  and  leopards- 
femetimes  with  thofe  of  gazzclles,  elks,  and  a  variety  of  fero¬ 
cious  animals.  On  particular  days,  fquadrons  of  horfe  pa  fief 
in  review.  The  line  horfes  of  his  own  ftables  were  alfo  brought, 
at  times,  before  him,  with  all  their  magnificent  trappings,  mountea 
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bearers  to  bow  three  times  very  low ;  raifing  his  hand  easlfc 
from  the  ground  to  bis  forehead.  The  mace-bearer,  at  eaelfc 
bow,  calls  out  aloud,  that  fuch  a  perfon  falutes  the  Emperor  at- 
Tint  World.  He  is  then  led  up,  between  the  two  line,  of  (die 
nobles,  to  the  foot  of  the  fteps  which  afeend  to  the  thwttfcj  Bed 
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tfijasW-WhieH  opened  to  the  hall,  the  cavaliers,  or  foldiers  of 
fctdfl®,  Who  wanted  to  he  employed  in  the  Imperial  fcrvice, 
Jrtfcfeated  themfelves  completely  armed  on  horeback,  with  their 
tnodp  of  dependents.  The  emperor  fometimes  reviewed  them  •, 
and,  after  they  had  exhibited  their  feats  of  military  dexterity 
before-  him,  they  were  received  into  pay.  The  Manfebdars,  or 
the  lower  rank  of  nobility,  prefented  themfelves  in  another 
fquare  ;  artizans,  with  their  mod  curious  inventions,  occupied  a 
thirtf,  and  they  were  encouraged  according  to  the  utility  and 
elegance  of  their'work.  The  huntGnen  filled  a  fourth  court. 
They  prefented  their  game,  confiding  of  every  fpecies  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  beads  common  in  the  empire. 

Aurungzebe,  about  one.o’clock,  retired  into  the  GufTcl  China, 
or  bathing-chamber,  into  which  the  great  officers  of  date  were 
only  admitted.  There  affairs  of  inferior  concern,  fuch  as  the  difpo- 
fal  of  offices,  were  tranfadted.  At  half  pad  two  o’clock,  he  retired 
into  the  haram  to  dine.  He  fpentan  hour  at  table,  and  then,  in  the 
hot  feafon,  flumbered  on  a  fophafor  half  an  hour.  He  generally 
appeared  at  four,  in  the  balcony  above  the  great  gate  of  the  palace. 
A  mob  of  all  kinds  of  people  affembled  there  before  him  ;  fome  to 
claim  his  bounty,  others  to  prefer  complaints  againd  the  officers 
of  the  crown.  He  retired  at  fix,  into  the  chapel  to  prayers ;  and, 
in  half  an  hour,  he  entered  the  Guflel  China,  into  which,  at  that 
hour,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  only  admitted.  He  there 
took  their  advice  upon  all  the  .important  and  fecret  affairs  of 
government ;  and  from  thcncc  orders  were  iffued  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  date.  He  was  often  detained  till  it  was  very 

but  about  nine,  he  generally  retired  into  the  haram. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Aurungzebe  commonly  palled 
his  time;  but  he  was  not  always  regular.  He  appeared  not 
3  F  a  fome 
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fome  days  in  the  chamber  of  juftice  ;  and  other  dajrB  ;thetO,.was 
no  public  audience.  .  When  the  particular  bufinefs  of  any-  de¬ 
partment  required  extraordinary  attention,  that  of  o there  was 
from  neceflity  poflponcd.  Particular  days  were  fet  apart  fits  au¬ 
diting  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  fome  for  re-  ■ 
viewing  the  troops ;  and  fome  were  dedicated  to  feftivity. . 
Though  Aurungzebe  bore  all  the  marks  of  an  enthufiaft  in  his 
private  behaviour,  he  did  not  flop  the  progrefs  of  bufinefa  by 
many  days  of  thankfgiving ;  for  he  often  declared,  that,  without 
tiling  the  means,  it  were  prefumptuous  to  hope  for  any  benefit 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'Jp HE  nature  of  a  government  is  beft  underftood  froin  the 
power  -which  it  communicates  to  its  officers.  The  Author  of 
the  preceding  Hiftory  has  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  to  his  Work 
the  forms  of  commiflions  granted  by  the  emperor  to  his  fer- 
vants  in  the  provinces.  They  will  ferve  to  juftify  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  houfe  of  Timur,  who  were  too 
.jealous  of  their  own  authority  to  commit  their  power,  without  re- 
fervation,  to  the  hands  of  their  deputies.  The  Defpot  derived  the 
ftability  of  his  throne  from  the  opinion  which  the  people  formed 
of  his  paternal  care  of  their  happinefs  and  profperity.  Watitoa 
oppreffion  is  an  a£t  of  folly,  not  of  true  defpotifm,  which  leaves 
to  mankind  a  few  rights,  which  render  them  worthy  of  being 
■commanded. 
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•  Tenor  of  a  Nabob’s  Firman. 

TH  E  mandate  of  the  emperor,  the  fhadow  of  God,  from' 
the  fource  of  his  bounty  and  favour,  iflfues  forth  like  the 
world  enlightening  fun ;  conferring  upon  the  mod  refpeSed  of 
nobles,  the  pillar  of  the  empire,  the  drength  of  fortune,  the 
pattern  of  true  greatnefs,  Mubariz-ul-dien  Chan  Bahadur  the  high- 
office  of  Lord  of  the  Subadary,  commander  and  governor  of  the 
province  of  Allahabdd,  giving  into  his  hands  the  full  power  of 
contradting,  diffolving,  appointing  and  difmiffing,  as  he  fhall 
think  proper  and  neceflary  in  that  province.  But  notwithfland- 
ing  we  have  many  proofs  of  his  judice,  humanity,  experience 
and  valour,  he  mull:  conform  to  the  fcope  and  meaning  of  the 
following  diredfions,  nor  permit  the  minuted  article  of  them  to 
pafs  unobferved. 

He  "mud  watch  over  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  that  country, 
taking  particular  care  that  the  weak  (hall  not  be  oppreded  by  the 
firong,  nor  in  any  manner  difpoflclTed  of  thofe  tenements  which: 
have  been  long  occupied  by  themfelves  and  their  progenitors. 

He  fhall  make  the  ufages  of  the  country,  and  the  rights  of  the 
fubjedt  his  dudy,  and  fhall  be  accountable  for  the  revenues  to 
commiflaries  of  the  royal  exchequer,  after  a  deduction  of  the  ne- 
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ccffary  expenc.es  of  the  province,  and  what  (hall  be  received  by 
die  .-.gents  of  Jagueerdare. 

Kc  flin.il  punifli  fuch  as  refufe  to  pay  the  ufual  duties  and  ili- 
pulatcd  rents,  as  an  example  to  others ;  and  he  lhall,  from  time  to 
-  time,  and  repeatedly,  tranfmit  an  account  of  all  his  tranlhaions 
to  the  prefence. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  Mutafeddys^forries,  Jagueerdars,  Zimin- 
dars,  Caningoes,  Choudries,  Mukuddums  and  Ryots ;  that  this 
moft  refpcctcd  of  nobles  is  created  Lord  of  the  Subadary,  that 
they  may  not  on  any  account  difpute  his  juft  commands,  and  that 
they  lhall  fubjeft  themfelves  to  his  authority.  And  Ihould  any 
Jagucerdar,  Zimindar,  or  others,  reftife  to  comply  with  his  juft 
orders  or  demands,  he  lhall  difpofiefs  them  of  their  lands,  and 
fend  a  particular  account  of  their  behaviour  to  court,  that  we 
may  judge  of  the  fame,  and,  if  thought  proper,  fend  others  from 
the  prcfcnce  to  fupply  their  places.  In  this  proceed  according  to 
order,  nor  deviate  from  -it. 

NUMBER  II. 

A  De wan’s  Commiffion. 

AS  it  is  fome  time  fince  the  particular  accounts  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  and  difburfements  of  the  province  of  Multan,  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  the  Imperial  prefence,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpefl 
that  it  isowing  to  the  negligence  of  the  prefent  Dewan.  On 
that  account,  we  have  thought  proper  to  appoint  the  moft  cecono- 
mical  and  exafl  of  pur  fer.vants,  the  experienced  in  bufinefs  Chaja 
Abdul  Altar  to  the  office  of  Dewan,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  enfuing  term.  He  is  therefore  commanded  to  proceed  in 
6  that 


:  eftablifhed 
:  Malajat  ar 
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tending  the  royal  prefence,  Muckirrib  Chan  Bahadur,  Let  alt' 
Chowdrics,  Canongoes  and  tenants  who  have  any  concern  widt, 
or  who  occupy  the  above-mentioned  lands  acknowledge  him  as 
Jagurdar,  and  pay  unto  him  or  his  agents,  theufual  rents  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Dewanny  without  delay  or  refufal ;  and  let  the  ba¬ 
lances  that  may  be  due  at  that  term  be  difeharged  to  the  former 
incumbent.  In  this  matter  let  there  be  no  obftruflion,  and  let  it 
proceed  according  to  the  order. 

N  U  M  B  E  R  IV.  1 

A  Firman  granting  lands  to  a  Zimindar. 

ON  this  aufpicious  day,  the  Firman  that  communicates  joy 
and  happinefs  is'  iffued  forth.  We  have  of  our  royal  grace 
and  favour  conferred  upon  the  learned,  devout  and'  experienced 
Shcch  Sadi  and  his  children,  the  extent  of  two  thou&nd  bigahs 
of  arable  land,  in  the  Pcrgunna  of  Byram-poor,  in  the  Sircar 
of  Kinnoge,  for  his  benefit  and  fubfiftence,  tree  of  collection,  to 
commence  from  the  beginning  of  the  autumnal  feafon  of  the  cur- 
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time  to  time  for  confirmations  of  this  Firman.  Proceed  accord-  ■ 
iog  to  the  order,  nor  depart  from  it. 


or  other  mifcreants  fhall  mate  their  appearance,  and, that  nonuif- 
ances  fball  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  ftreets,  or  before  the 
door  of  any  perfon.  That  ho  inhdious  old  women,  pimps  or 
jugglers,  who  lead  the  wives  and  daughters  of  honeft  men  into 
the  ways  of  evil  be  tolerated,  but  have  their  hands  fhortened 
from  fuch  iniquitous  pradtices.  That  he  will  as  much  as  poflible 
prevent  foreftalling  of  grain,  provifions,  and  other  things,  that 
the  markets  may  be  kept  low,  nor  the  people  fuffer  from  any 
combinations  amongft  the  Bunias.  What  events  may  arife  of  a 
particular 
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particular  nature,  he  is  to  fend  a  true  and  faithful  account  of 
them  to  the  prefencc. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  Mutafiddics,  and  c-iitccrs,  end  all  men 
public  and  private  of  the  abovc-meiiuoncd  cUv,  tnac  the  afore- 
iaid  Mahoinmcd  Baker,  is  confirmed  anti  appointed  e.ut-.va!,  and 
that  all  quarrels  and  vexatious  difputes  winch  may  anie  in  that 
city,  fhall  be  referred  to  his  decifioii,  and  that  thev  final !  fubnnt 
to  iris  arbitration  according  to  the  ellaDiiflicd  cuiloms  of  tiie  em¬ 
pire.  Let  ’  this  bufmefs  be  proceeded  on  accore.ing  to  order,  and 
let  none  oppofe  it. 


NUMBER  VII. 

Coxnmiffion  or  Perwanna  for  a  Carkdn  or  Chief 
of  a  Diftridl. 

TO  all  Chowdries,  Canongoes,  Muckuddums  and  others  of 
the  Pergunna  of  Noor-poor  be  it  known,  That  we  have 
appointed  the  chofen  in  office,  the  fervant  of  the  faithful,  Kin- 
wir  Ram  to  the  office  of  Carkun  of  the  above-mentioned  Pergun¬ 
na.  They  are  therefore  to  acknowledge  him  .as  fuch,  and  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  every  general  and  particular  tranfac- 
tion  in  fettling  or  colle&ing  of  which,  he  is  to  keep  an  exatt  and 
faithful  daily  regifter,  which  muft  be  attefted  by  the  Shackdar, 
Chowdries  and  Canongoes  of  the  Pergunna,  and  tranfmitted 
regularly  every  quarter  to  the  royal  exchequer.  He  is  to  take 
care  that  the  ancient  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the  Pergunna  lhall 
not  be  violated,  nor  any  new  impofts  or  other  innovations  be 
jTernptted,  and  to  examine  the  books  of  the  above-mentioned 
bhai-kdars,  Chowdrie*  and  Canongoes  from  time  to  time,  that 
thvy 
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they  arc  regular}-  kept.  He  is  to  receive  his  own  pay  from  the 
Foladar  of  the  Pergunna.  He  is  to  demean  himfelf  with  mo¬ 
deration,  juftice  and  integrity,  that  he  may  be  beloved  and  re- 
•■fpcAed.  In  this  bufinefs  proceed  according  to  order,  withoupva- 

NUMBER  VIII. 

Commiflion  or  Purwanna  for  a  Crorie. 

TO  all  Chowdries,  Canongoes,  Muckuddums  and  Riots  of 
the  Pergunna  of  Rehimabad  be  it  known.  Since  by  the 
mandate  that  fubjedls  the  world,  and  is  refulgent  as  the  fun, 
the  office  of  Crorie  of  the  faid  Pergunna  is  conferred  upon  Chaja 
Mahommed  Mauzum,  from  the.  commencement  of  next  term, 
-they  are  commanded  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  and  to  be  ac¬ 
countable  to  him  for  the  ufual  rents  and  eflablilhed  rights  of  the 
Dewannyfrom  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  fcruple 
or  refufal,  nor  in  any  manner  oppofe  his  authority  in  the  juft 
■execution  of  his  duty  in  all  that  refpedts  the  royal  revenues ;  nor 
conceal  any  thing  general  or  particular  from  him,  that  properly 
■ought  to  come  under  his  cognizance. 

The  above-mentioned  is  ordered  to  ftudy  oeconomy  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  and  to  apply  with  diligence  to  his  duty,  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  minuteft  tranfa&ion  in  that  diftridl  to  pafs  unobferved. 
To  behave  with  juftice  and  humanity  to  the  Riots,  that  they 
may  have  no  caufe  of  complaint,  but  be  encouraged  to  apply 
themfelves  diligently  to  their  various  occupations,  and  that  the 
annual  collections  may  increafe  yearly,  as  well  as  the  happinefs 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  is  from'time  to  time  to  lodge  his  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  provincial  treafury.  In  this  proceed  accordirtg  to 
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.  ..  N  U  M  B  E  R  IX. 

Commiffion  of  a  Fotadar  or  Treasurer  of  a 
Diftridt. 

HP  O  our  honoured  and  faithful  Mirza  Abrahitn  Crorie  of  the 
Pergunna  of  Mahommed-abad  be  it  known :  That  as  the 
office  of  FotadUr  of  the  above-  mentioned  Pergunna  hath  become 
vacant.  We  have  been  pleafed  to  appoint  our  trufty  and  diligent 
fervant  Jaffier  Beg  to  that  office.  You  are  therefore  commanded 
to  give  into  his  cuftody  all  the  rents  and  cuftoms  of  the  Dewanny 
in  that  diftri&,  and  he  fhall  lodge  it  with  care  in  his  treafury  ;  and 
you  are  to  take  his  receipts,  which  you  are  to  fend  monthly  to 
the  royal  exchequer,  nor  are  you  permitted  to  keep  one  Dam  of 
the  revenues  in  your  own  hands  after  the  Hated  periods,  and  you 
muft  beware  of  treating  any  of  his  agents  ill,  which  he  may 
fend  to  demand  the  collections.  And  ffiould  there  be  any  defici¬ 
encies  in  his  accounts,  you  are  to  be  anfwerable  for  the  fame. . 
Know  this  to  be  confirmed,  nor  deviate  from  the  order. 
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»  V  Literally,  ipcakcrs  or  the  law  :  Regiflers  of  a  diftrift. 
Ci-ru;;.  The  chief  officer  cf  a  difliitl,  who  ktt  the  lands,  audited 

the  accounts  and  preferred  the  ancient  ufagea. 

L.';:;::.  A  judge. 

O'or-C’i The^onftable  of  a  final!  diftricl'. 

Ciilival  A  mayor  of  a  town: 

Cwit.  The  collector  of  the  revenues  of  a  diftrift. 

£).i;u.  An  imaginary  coin,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  rupee. 

Vev.wi.  The  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of  a  province. 

iL’ttv?;:;;v.  The  imperial  revenues  of  the  Dewan’s  department. 

Jvr?;?.*'/:.  A  royal  commiffion  or  mandate. 

Fstajr.  The  treafurer  of  a  dHhridb 

7 cgtccr.  An  eftate  generally  granted  during  pleafure  i  as  alio  the 

imperial  grant  itfelf. 

Jnncerddr,  The  pofieflor  of  the  crown  rents  of  a  certain  tradtof  land. 

Mahuit.  The  land  rent. 

Muchmnm.  The  principal  clerk  of  a  fmall  department,  or  the  chief  of 
MtUtfuUy.  A  clerk  of  the  cheque,  or  any  writer  employed  about  the 
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r  The  King’s  lieutenant  or  viceroy,  of  a  province,  properly 

l  who_  addrefs  all  great  men  in  that  manner. 

'A  diftridh 

A  commiflion  of  an  inferior  nature  to  a  Firmim 
Tenants,  hufbandmen. 

All  kinds  of  taxation,  befides  the  land  rent. 

A  diilridt,  fomecimes  comprehending  fcveral  pergunnss  j 
as  alfo  the  principal  man  of  any  bufinefs. 

)  A  hind  of  jufticeof  the  peace,  or  the  moft  venerable  man 
\  in  a  town  or  diftrift  of  the  Mahommedan  faith. 

The  country  farmed  by  a  Zemindar,  which  was  fome- 
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n  progrefs  to  Cafomire,  57.  His  jmWic 
works,  58.  Returns  to  Lahore,  59.  En¬ 
raged  at  the  murder  of  Cbufero,  63.  De¬ 
clares  Shaw  Jehan  a  rebel,  6 6.  His  rfiftrefs. 


on  the  occafion*  87.  His  great  danapr,  00. 
Marches  toward  Cabul,  01.  Refute  to  put 
Mohabet  to  death,  94.  Returns  to  Lahore* 
95.  Declines  in  his  health,  too.  His  deadly 
101.  Character,  102.  Anecdotes  of  bis 
private  life,  ibid.  Scheme  of  eftabWhing  a 
new  religion,  103.  His  violence,  104.  Se¬ 
vere  juftfce,  105.  His  children,  iro. 
Jikon,  306.  Receives  Dara,  307.  Betrays 

309.  Rewarded  by  Aurungzebe,  311. 
^Slain  by  the  people,  312.  ^  ^  ^ 

fam,  162.  Removed  from  his  government. 


